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NOTE   ON  A   SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENT 

FROM  PALMYRA. 

By  Professor  William  Wright,  LL.D. 

^ad  eth  April,  1880. 

The  accompanying  photographs  are  taken  from  a 
monument  recently  sent  home  to  England  by  Mr.  Henderson 
from  Palmyra,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  sepulchral,  and  the  inscription,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
figure,  merely  gives  the  name  of  the  deceased,  in  three 
lines: — 

M^TQn'l'*     Yarhlboley 
h^y^  in     the  son  of  Bab' el 
h^n  MD^ti^     Sluilme,    HbL 

In  the  absence  of  a  positive  date,  we  cannot  be  very  far 
wrong  in  ascribing  this  monument  to  circa  A.D.  200. 

The  name  of  Yarhibole  (for  Yarklbolaiy  see  Noeldeke  in 
Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxiv,  p.  90)  is  not  uncommon.  We  find  it,  for 
example,  in  De  VogU^'s  Syrie  Centrales  Inscriptions  Semitiques^ 
p.  6,  no.  2,  and  p.  74,  no.  124  (where  read  mSd3  MSlim'^), 
written  precisely  as  here ;  and  again  at  p.  53,  no.  73,  in  the 
fuller  form  M7m*^rn^.  The  corresponding  Greek  texts 
Vol.  vn.  1 


Note  I 


t  a  Sfptthfiral  Monument  from  Palrnifra.  " 

exhibit  the  ga^ire  case,  'Iapi^w'\eov<!,  at  p.  6,  no.  2,  and 
p.  74.  no.J^*:*.  It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  lunar 
deity  X-4chiKI,  op.  cit.,  p.  17,  no.  15,  NH^N  Vl2m''  {in  the 
oorre^ouding  Greek,  6eoo'Iapi0ioXov),  and  p,  G3. — The  name 

of'.the  father,  7tQ"|,  Bnh'el  ("  great  is  El "),  is  a  compound 
.•*;.Oi("the  same  class  ae  ^M3Jj3  ("good  ia  El"),  Isaiah  vii.  6, 
••-••.""Ezra  iv.  7,  and  7M''rP  ("El  liveth  "),  which  occurs  not  only 
in  the  later  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  but  also,  as  Noeldeke 
has  pointed  out  to  me.  in  De  VogU^  op.  ett,,  p.  67,  no.  99 
(where  ^N'^flD  is  given  by  luistake).  We  find  7N1"1  in 
De  Vogue's  Nttbathean  inscription  no.  7,  p.  112,  as  the  name 
of  a  king,  though  the  editor  has  preferred  the  reading  7N1"T. 
The  Greek  form  is  'Pd^rpuis  or  'Pa/9(Xo? ;  whereas  the  form 
'Pa^^ijXos,  in  Aj-abic  Jjoj,  Ribhil,  is,  according  to  Noeldeke, 
Rabhel,  "great  is  Bel."  Yet  another  compound  with '£■/  is 
^mn  ("gracious  is  El"),  which  we  find  in  De  Vogii4  p- 122, 
no.  10,  and  probably  also  at  p.  62,  no,  9S  (instead  of  7M31> 
see  Noeldeke  in  Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xxiv,  p.  88) .  The  pronunciation 
of  the  name  Sftalmd,  or  perhaps  rather  Shalme  (see  Noeldeke, 
Z.  d.  D.  H.  G.,  xxiv,  p.  90),  seems  fixed  by  the  Greek  equivalent 
SdKfiTjt  (or  SaXfiijv  ?)  in  De  Vogu^,  p.  27,  no.  27.— The  whole 
name  Ral/'i'l  Shalni^  is  an  example  of  a  class  of  compounds 
which  appear  to  be  very  frequent ;  e.g.,  'tt?''vpM  lD"'p?3,  op.  cit., 
p.  40.  no.  36a ;  rT-aaN  Id'to,  ibvl. ;  ^UIM  m'to,  p.  53,  no.  73 ; 
rU^N  ''37T2,  in  the  inscription  published  at  Rome  by  Fabiaiii. 
The  second  element  is  a  sort  of  surname  or  nickname,  as 
clearly  appears  from  De  Vogiie,  p.  41,  no.  36fi,  "Q  'D''7D'^ 
ty^'rpM  N"1pnO  n  ^■ty^>D,  in  Greek  'JtifiXixoi  Mo«i>ow  roO 
Kal  'Aitica\e{tTov. — Of  the  word  or  formula  72n  I  have  already 
treated  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  Vol.  VI,  part  2, 
pp.  439,  440.  The  view  that  it  is  an  interjection,  72n,  mean- 
iug  aids,  is  maintained  both  by  Professor  Chwolson  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  Melanges  Anialirjuee,  t.  vii,  p.  437,  and  by 
Professor  Enrico  Fabiani  in  the  Bullett.  della  Conim.  Arckeol. 
Coimmale  di  Rninii  for  1878,  at  p.  8  of  the  tirage  a  pari. 


NtHit  ©«  a  Sepukkral  Mtmmnent  from  Palmi/m. 

The  monuinent  with  which  Professor  Chwolson  deals 
came  also  from  Palmyra,  and  ie  interesting  to  us  as  repre- 
senting the  full  length  figures  of  two  children,  with  s 
double  inscription.  Below  is  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
tlic  atone : — 

p^nn  l"?**  tv^h^j  />"^~-^  ////  row  pr:  rrr'n 

(1)  In  the  month   of  Kaniin.  in  the  i/ear  i2i\    (i.e.,   A.D.   115). 

These  are  the  tico  statues 

(2)  of  'Olaishd  and  B/i'lrtagd,  the  children  of  Buime,  the  non  of 

Siiabbai,  the  non  of 

(3)  Dfl-nhuT,  the  ami  of  Hairan.  llhl. 

Here  the  word  '^^TI  is  in  ita  ortUnary  position  iit  the  end 
fif  the  inscriplion ;  but  in  the  upper  one,  it  stands  at  the 
I K' ginning  :■ — 


h^ 

mi. 

Nii'jja 

Bt''iUd>ja 

tmhv^ 

avd  'Olaithel, 

•a  n:u  'n 

thf.  dntdrm  of  Bwtne,  (/ 

laip 

Sliitbh 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stele  described  by  Professor 
Fabiaiii,  which  is  in  the  Museo  Capitolino  at  Rome,  and  was 
110  doubt  found  somewhere  in  Italy  (possibly  at  Rome  itself. 
or  Pozzuoh),  presents  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  South 
Shields : — 


II  that   is,  Diis  Manihut.      Haiii/n   Annubathi  flim    Pahniireiivf 

II  vixU  annu  XXXD   mmitiOus  V  ditlnig  xxi.      Fecit  herea  fraitr. 


HABIbI  .   .VNKV 

BATHI  .   F  .   PAL 

MVRENTS  .   V  .   AkIS 

XXSU   .   M   .   V  .   D 

XXI   .   FECIT   .   HERES 

FRATEIt 


!  Sepulchral  Monument  from  Palmi/ra, 

Below  this  le  the  Semitic  text,  in  characters  of  the  Hauranitic 
type,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Palmyrene : —     . 

(1)  The  torrAstone  of  Hab'ihi,  thu  son  of 

(2)  MalkAnn^ath.   '  Hbl 

I  may  also  direct  attention  to  the  bilingual  monumenta  of 
two  Roman  soldiers  from  Palmyra,  which  were  discovered 
in  North  Africa,  and  have  been  explained  by  Levy  in  the 
Z.  d.  D.  M.  G.,  xii,  p.  209,  and  xviii  p.  109  ;  and  to  another 
bilingual  tablet,  of  a  someivhat  different  type,  in  the  British 
Miisemn,  of  which  the  same  scholar  has  given  a  copy  ui 
Z.  d.  D.M.G.,  XV,  p.  616.  This  last  monument  is  dated  A.  Gr, 
445  =  A.D.  134 ;  and  as  even  the  latest  copy  is  not  perfectly 
accurate,  I  may  be  excused  for  repeating  it  in  this  place. 

All      MEriCTCO    KEPAY 
NICO    YHEP    CCOTHPI 
AC    TPA.     AAPIANOY    CEB 
TOY    KYPIOY    ATAeANTE  [«cl 
AOC    ABIAHNOC    THC    AEKA 
nOAEOC    THN     KAMAPAN    COKO 
AOMHCEN     KAl     THN     KAINH  [«c] 
EH     lAICUN     ANEOHKEN 
ETOYC    EMY     MHNOC    AfOOY 

3ip   vsohv   Mio   p\y   bin": 


J 


Note  oil  a  SejJulchral  Monument  fro. 


l'al,n 


\yra. 


Postscript.— At  the  request  of  Pri-fosaor  Wright  I  add  a 
few  notes  on  this  iuteruBtiug  monument. 

It  ifl  cut  from  a  block  of  white  wilcareons  atone,  20  inches 
in  height,  and  15  inches  in  width.  The  breadth  of  the  figuie 
across  the  shouldera  ia  12  inches,  with  a  similar  height  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  base  of  the  stone.  A  space  of  about 
ti  inches  square  is  coveied  by  the  inscription,  in  three  lines 
.  of  letters  averaging  about  threo-quartijrs  of  an  inch  in  height. 
On  the  annexed  plate,  below  the  figure  itself,  is  rtpresented 
the  inscription  on  an  enlarged  scale  ;  but  the  extreme  shul- 
lowneas  of  the  cutting  of  the  letters  has  prevented  a  clearer 
copy  being  taken. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  figin«  to  the  inscription  will 
be  noticed  an  ornament.  It  is  diiHcult  to  say  exactly  what 
this  is  intended  to  represent ;  but  the  upper  portiou  is  pro- 
bably a  mural  crown,  around  the  base  of  which  is  a  triple 
wreath  of  leaves,  fastened  in  the  centre  with  a  buckle  or 
brooch.  The  corona  muralis  was  given  by  his  commander  to 
the  first  man  who  scaled  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city.  The 
wreath  may  perhaps  also  be  a  badge  of  distinction,  a  bind 
of  corona  iriumphalis.  Beneath  this  again  is  a  veil,  poesibly 
likewise  a  mark  of  distinction.  It  was  customary  with  the 
Romans  to  place  upon  the  head  of  the  dead,  when  carried 
in  the  funeral  procession,  any  crown  acquired  during  life- 
time ;  and  the  ornaments  un  the  present  sculpture,  are  uo 
doubt  added  to  denote  the  distinctions  acquired  by  the 
deceased.  The  figure  wears  both  the  inner  and  outer 
tunic  as  wcU  as  the  toga;  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Birch, 
the  elavus  Uittu  is  added,  although  not  of  the  usual  form. 
This  ornament,  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by 
Tullus  Hoetilius  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etrascans,  was  a 
distinctive  mark  of  the  Senatorian  order. 

W.  Harry  KvL.i.\Ds. 


EGYPTIAN    DOCUMENTS    RELATING    TO   THE 

STATUES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

By  G.  Maspero. 

Sead  10/A  June,  187S. 

In  the  great  inBtiriptioii  at  Beiii-Haasan,  Khiioumhotpoo^  J 
son   of  Nouhri,  says  (1),'   "  Kiug  AmenemhSlt   the  Second  I 
made  me  unto  a  Prince  in  the  year  XIX,  in  the  town  of  i 
Moniit-KhoTiwon  (2),    and   then   I   made   it   rich   and  its  j 
treaeury  with  everything  (3) ;  I   caused  the   name  of  my 
fathers  to  flonriah,  I  built  their  cliapels  (4),  I  brought  my 
statues  to  the  temple  of  the  town  (5),  and  I  gave  them  their 
ahewbread,  cakes,  beer,  water  libations,  incense  (6),  eacred 
flesh  (7) ;   I  chose  a  ka^rieef  (8),  and  I  endowed  him   (9) 
with  lands  and  vassals  (10);  I  decreed  funerary  provisions 
of  bread,  beer,  cakes,  oxen,  geese  for  (11)  every  feast  of  the 
Necropolis,  for  the  feast  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  I 
the  feast  of  the  gi-eat  year,   for  the  feast  of  the  little  year,  ■ 
for  the  feast  of  the  end  of  the  year,  for  the  great  Feast,  for 
the  feast  of  the  great  Heat,   for  the  feast  of  the  little  heat, 
for  the  feasts  of  the  five  intercalary  days,  for  the  feast  of 
throwing   (?)   the   sand   (?),   for   the   feasts   of  the   twelve 
montlis,   for  the  feast  of  the  twelve  half-mouths,  for  every 
feast  of  the  living  and  the  dead  (12) ;  if  any  ta-priesl  or  any 
man  whatsoever  happen  to  overthrow  these,  may  he  never 
be  anymore  !  may  his  son  never  be  on  his  seat ! "     Various 
texts  and  pictures  make  the  meaning  of  this  passage  clear. 
In   the   tombs   of  Rashopses   (Vth  dynasty),    of  Ti  {Vltb 
dynasty),   of  Thothotpou  (Xllth   dynasty),   the  conveying 
of  a  prince's  statue  to  the  ka-rooin    J  ^  JLL.  of  his  tomb  is 
represented  and  described.     In  the  tombs  of  an  anonymous 

'  The  numbers  betireen  pMentbeMS  refer  to  the  Hobea,  pp.  SO-36. 
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nobleman  (IVth  dynasty)  and  of  IlapiT'oufi  (Xlllth  dj-naety) 
are  found  whole  deeds  or  fragmiints  of  decdfl  relating  to  the 
duties  of  a  ka-priest  and  to  the  institution  of  sacriiiceB  for  a 
dead  prince's  statue. 

In  the  tombe  of  RdnhopseB  and  of  Ti,  the  statues 
are   of  moderate   size.     Ti's   image    was   in   acacia   wood 

"^  |J(13)andineboDywood^^rilJ^(l*)- 

Each  of  them  is  placed  on  a  large  wooden  sledge,  n-liich  also 
fflipporte   a  priest  "offering  incensu  "  '♦^H   '  '   siud  is 

drawn  by  twelve  men  (15)i  under  the  guidance  of  two 
officers,  the  "inspector"  M'^i  and  the  "task-master  of  work- 
men" yH"  ■^  man  is  sprinkling  water  over  the  ropes,  and 
wetting  the  ground  to  prevent  the  sledge  from  taking  fire 
«  it  dide*  -^S  (16,  or  *^S±mia')- 
The  whole  scene  is  entitled  oca  ^^\ •=> I] -—  ft  C^  '  ^i 
n  i  jL—j .   &\  J ,  "bringing  the  statue  to  the  tomb  by  [tho 

workmen  of  the  Elej'jLal  House  "] ,  or  c=s=i  3  0%  ]^ (1  1] 

P_j .  ^^<^="[t^_|»^-,  "  brining  a  statue  by  the  workmen 
of  the  Eternal  Hotue  to  the  underground  tomb"  (18),  or 
'  Vnn'    "'"ii^S   tlifi    ertatue    to    travel   the    good 

trivels"  (19). 

In  the  tomb  of  Thothotpou  (20)  the  Btatue  wa«  a  very 
large  one  and  required  a  great  amoimt  of  skill.  "  [Briugjing 
a  statue  of  thirteen  cubits  (21),  in  stone  of  Hall^noub  (22). 
Lo,  an  unintelligible  thing  it  is,  the  road  it  went  over,  more 
than  anything;  lo.  an  unintelligible  thing  it  is  how  men 
could  drag  such  huge  masses  of  Btone  on  it;  an  unintelligible 
thing  it  is  to  have  such  a  block  of  compact  stone  (23).  I 
caused  generations  of  goodly  youths  (24)  to  go  and  moke  a 
road  for  this  statue,  with  the  various  classes  of  stone-cutters 
and  polishers  (25),  and  taskmasters  with  them  [skiljled  in 
selecting  men  of  strong  arm  (26),  I  went  to  bring  it  and  my 
heart  expanded  with  joy,  and  the  townpeople  in  a  body 
rejoiced  so  much  that  it  was  better  [than]  any  [thing]  to  see 
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it ;  the  old  men  here  lent  a  shoulder  (27)  to  the  statue  as 
well  as  youths  of  strong  arm,  aud  those  whose  heart  was 
[weak],  their  [hearts]  grew  Sitrong  (28),  and  every  one  of 
them  displayed  tlie  power  of  a  thousand  men !  Lo,  this 
statue,  a  large  square  block,  [a  mar]vel  it  was,  greater  than 
any  thing  (29)  I  Barges  were  ready,  full  of  requisites;  the  hips 
of  warriors  and  generations  of  goodly  youths  were  di-agging 
away  the  hips  nf  the  etjitue  (30),  their  mouths  praising 
the  favour  which  I  was  receiving  from  the  king;  my  children 
[proceeded]  in  full  attire  behind  ine,  aud  my  vassals  shouted 
praises.  When  I  reached  the  locality  of  this  tomb  (31), 
[the  god]8  (32)  in  a  body  rejoiced  so  much,  that  it  was 
better  than  anything  to  see  it ;  the  princes  made  before,  the 
Sabi-Khamer  (33)  made  [in  olden  tunes]  (34)  in  the  interior 
of  this  town,  and  which  I  placed  on  pedestals  (35)  on 
the  brink  of  the  river,  they  were  not  envious  of  what  I 
made  or  wliat  was  done  for  me,  [for,  thus]  indeed  did  I 
ensure  eternity  to  me  since  were  put,  in  this  my  tomb,  its 
eternal  works."  (36) 

The  people  of  the  city,  in   a  body,         a?i       ^^%    q 
carrying  boughs,   came   out  to   greet   the  statue   of  their 
prince  (37).     The  legend  above  them  is  too  much  broken 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  knowing  exactly  what  there  was 
in  it.      From  what  remains  I  make  out  that   ^^  ^i    [g  j 

k^^ ;,  P  K]  2  ^^]  mmmmm. 

"The  Hcmiopolitan  nome  was  in  feast,  and  its  heart  expanded 
with  joy;  its  old  men  who  were  inactive,  and  its  young 
men  who  were  [not]  inactive,  ....  [went  equally  to  give 
the  prince  joy  of  his]  monuments."  The  colossus  itself  is 
placed  on  a  large  wooden  sledge,  drawn  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  men,  in  tour  rows  of  forty-three  each. 
The  upper  row  con.i.ted  of  ''  i  '^  ^  ^  J^  %, 
"■S^A%^=^    "The  geoetatioM  of  the  Western 
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Hermopolitan  norae,  coming  in   peacel"   say,   j^i^i'^^CSS) 

^"^ 0^  P   that  "The  [working  men?]  of  the  town 

town  are  in  feast,  and  their  heart  expands  when  they  eee 
their  monument*;  whereas  the  reward  [of  the  prinets?] 
18  done  in  their  middle,  hia  house  and  the  house  of 
his    fathers    are    at     rest."       In     the     second     row     ari_' 

w^  J  "The  generations  [of  the  young  men  and]  soKUers 
of  [the  Hermopolitan  norae,  coming  iu  peace]."    Theu-  words : 


J^Tk 


cr^ 


mil 


"  It  is  good  of  a  generation  to  work  for  its  lord  the  splendid 
reward  he  has  won  by  the  favours  of  every  king ;  let 
UB  go  and  serve  his  children  after  him,  for  our  heart 
18  dehghted  by  the  lasting  and  perpetual  favours  of 
the  king,"      Next    to   them   we    see  i      1   '  V   yr  ' 

'"'  A  ^i^  "  The    classes    of  the   townpeople    of 

the  Hermopolitan  nome,  coming  in  peace"!  ^.=ffi.ryj 


!^(^2)  ^^J.  "0  beloved  by  Thoth,Thothotpou, 
friend  to  the  king,  beloved  by  thy  townpeople,  praised 
by  the  gods  of  thy  town  I  the  lords  of  the  temples  are  in 
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feaet;  their  hearts  expand  wheu  they  see  thy  favours  re- 
ceived from  the  king"!     The  fourth  row  was  composed  by 

"  The  geucrations  of  the  Eaeteni  Hermopolitaii  nome,  coming 
in    peace."    H  ^f  fl  ^  ™  T  ^  ^  g  ]  ^ '^^' 

"Whereas  comes  my  lord  to  the  town  of  Teroti,  Hor  rejoices 
in  it,  and  his  fathers  are  in  feast ;  their  beai-ls  expand,  re- 
joicing about  his  beautiful  monumente."  A  man  standing 
on  the  knees  of  the  coIobsub,  claps  his  hands  and  beats  the 
time  for  the  workmen :  the  burden  of  his  song  was  in  honour 

offtepri,™.  h^^Jlrili  "-^^B^ 
"'■^^l^Vflfl     "Saith    the    tune-beater   of    the 

Holdiera ThotLotpou,  friend  to  the  king." 

Two  men  are  on  the  sledge  with  the  statue,  one  of 
whom  pours  water  on  the  ground,  while  the  second,  called 
(1  'J  T    (»     V   Amoni-Onkhou,  and  enjoying  the  titles  of 

incense,"  H  ¥  ^^.    Three  workmen  are  bringing  water 

to  supply  the  pouring  man,  ^  ^  ^  J_,  [f  ml '■^'^^ 
"bringing  water  by  the  workmen."  Three  others  carrj-a  huge 
piece  of  indented  wood,  *^=§)  ^  P^'^^i  f  m  ^^^^ 
"bringing  the  traction-woods  by  the  workmen."  Ajid  behind 
them  three  taskmasters,  armed  with  sticks,  keep  an  eye  over 
the  whole  scene.  The  statue  is  followed  by  twelve  men,  the 
names  of  which  are  destroyed,  except  in  the  instance  of 
5^  j  ^  0  "  the  majordomo  Nouhri  ":  they  were  probably 
sons  of  the  prince  and  officials  of  the  prince's  household. 
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So  much  for  the  bringing  of  statues  to  tlio  tomb  or  to  tho 
temple  of  a  dij.  The  laat  were  generally  engraved  with  a 
special  formula  which  showed  their  origin,    A   \^  ^i    0  y  y 

^^^i ^;   they   were   "dedicated    by  a  favour  frnm 

the  king."  They  repreaented  the  dead  mau,  and  were  ueod 
for  a  body  by  his  ka,  the  nature  of  which  I  have  tried  to 
define  efcewhere  (46).  Thus  tliey  received  offeriuga  of  various 
kinds,  intended  to  nourish,  clothe,  and  enrich  the  Ha  during 
bis  shadowy  life  in  the  tomb ;  and  they  iiad  a  special  priest. 
'iGj' g^ ,  the  prUnt  of  the  ka  01  ka-priest-,  whose  duty  it  wa«  to 
pro\Tae  for  the  neeeesitiee  of  the  ka  whom  ho  served,  in  the 
same  way  as  tlie  majordomo  of  a  living  man  provides  for  thf 
necessities  of  the  man  whom  he  serves.  That  this  kind  of 
worship  should  last  as  long  as  possible,  most  of  the  great 
landed  men  of  Egypt  made,  during  their  stay  on  earth,  con- 
tracts with  tjje  priests  of  their  town.  They  gave  away  part 
of  their  property  to  the  temple  in  order  that  the  congregation 
of  the  temple  should  give  to  their  statue  bread  and  beer,  flesh 
and  wine,  clothes,  perfumes,  and  every  kind  of  luxury.  Part 
of  one  of  these  contracts,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  IVth 
dynasty,  ha«  been  copied  and  published  by  MM.  de  Rouge  (47). 
It  is  too  much  broken  for  me  to  translate  if,  but  of  the  great 
inscription  in  Siout  sufficient  is  preserved  to  allow  a  transla- 
tion. I  have  had  at  my  disposal  two  copies  of  it — Mariette's 
copy,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Motmrnent*  Divers  (48j ; 
and  the  manuscript  copy  of  E.  de  Roug6,  which  J.  de  Rougd 
most  kindly  gave  to  me  (49).  From  these  two  copies  I  have 
constructed  a  complete  text. 

The  deed  is  divided  into  clauses,  all  of  which  are  drawn 
in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  contain  the  uame  formulte. 

They  begin  ^1^^;^;;^ |^ 

"sealing,"  or  more  clearly,  "agreement  made  by  Prince  N, 
with  N  and  N."  The  oliject  of  agreement  is  introduced  by 
^i    A  ,  "as  to   giving  him,"  and  is  followed  by  an 

enumeration  of  the  things  which  he  must  give  to  the  priests 
for  what  they  give  to  him,  v  A      ^^^   'V'    ^  I .    Then 
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comes  a  speecli  of  the  prince,  enunciating  the  reasons 
why  BTich  and  each  a  thing  is  given  to  siich  and  such  a 
priest,  or,  more  clearly,  defining  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the   things   which   are   given.      Each    clause   is    ended  by 

°f^J!„S^|^P'   a  formula  of  consent,  the 

priests  declaring  tberaRelves  pleased  by  what  has  been  done 
for  them.  • 

The  hereditary  pi-ince.  chief  prophc-t  Hapt-T'oufi.  saith  he 
unto  his  ka-priefit :  "  Behold  thou  (50),  all  those  things  what- 
soever (51)  whieh  I  have  agreed  with  those  priests,  are  under 
thy  supervision  (52);  for.  behold  thou,  it  is  the  ka-priest  of 
a  man  who  must  caiise  to  flourish  whatsoever  must  be  caused 
to  flourish  (53) ;  [so],  behold  thou,  I  have  let  thee  know  the 
things  which  I  have  given  unto  those  priests,  in  payment  (54) 
for  those  things  which  they  have  given  unto  mo ;  beware 
lest  (55)  anything  be  taken  away  from  it.  And  lo,  as  to 
whatsoever  shall  be  spoken  against  atl  my  things  which  I 

have  given  unto  the  priests,  do  thou  hear  it [for] 

behold  thou  (5(5),  I  have  [made]  (57)  my  ka-piie^t  into  a  lord 
established  over  fields,  over  men  and  women  (58),  over 
cattle,  over  Wadis  (59),  over  everything,  even  as  every  lord 
in  Siout,  insomuch  that  thou  shouldeat  do  imto  me  things 

grateful  to  my  heart  (60) [and  lo,  as  for]  all  [the  things 

which  are]  under  thy  hand,  behold  thou,  there  they  are  before 
thee  (61)  in  writing ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  two  thousand 
[cubits]  of  property  (62)  for  the  one  son  of  thine  (63)  thou 
wouldeat  like  to  make  into  a  ka-prieH  from  amongst  thy 
children,  to  eat  of  what  is  supplied  to  him,  but  not  to 
divide  it  (64)  amongst  liis  children,  according  to  this  word 
which  [I  have]  given  [unto  thee]  (65)." 

I. — Agreement  (66)  made  by  the  prince,  chief-prophet 
H&pi-T'oufi,  with  the  temple-hour-priests  of  Apmatomiou,  lord 
of  Siout,  as  to  giving  him  one  white  loaf  by  each  priest,  to 
liis  statue  whieh  is  in  the  temple  of  Anoupou,  [put]  to  fire 
(67)  on  the  first  intercalary  day  of  the  year,  when  Apma- 
tounou,  lord  of  Siout,  enters  this  temple  (68) ; — He  gave 
them  for  it  his  right  in  one  perfect  bull  (69)  of  Apmatonnou, 
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lord  of  Siout,  in  tins  temple  [which  iu]  here,  (70)  conBietiiig 
in  Ilia  part  of  the  clean  flcRh  which  cornea  iisually  to  a 
prince."  (71) 

Then  spake  he  unto  them,  saying,  "  Behold  yc,  I  have 
given  unto  you  the  clean  flesh  which  cometh  to  ine  in  tlio 
temple,  insomuch  that  be  eBtabliahed  for  ever  the  white  loaf 
which  ye  [must  give]  unto  me."  (72) 

Then  gave  they  unto  him  one  joint  of  meat  from  the  leg 
of  one  bull,  (73)  for  hie  statue,  under  the  hand  of  his  ka~ 
priest,  from  amongst  the  part  of  this  clean  flesh  which  he 
had  given  unto  them. 

Then  were  they  pleaded  by  this. 

n. — Agreement  made  by  the  prince,  chief-prophet  Hftpi- 
T'oufi,  with  the  temple-Itoitr^rie»ta  of  Apmatonnou,  lord  of 
Siout,  as  to  giving  him  one  white  loaf,  by  each  of  them,  to 
his  statue,  under  the  hand  of  his  ka-priegt,  on  the  [XVIIIth 
of  Thot,  the  day  of  Waga]  (74),  over  and  above  the  things 
which  a  house  gives  imto  its  lord  (75),  and,  afterwards  (7B), 
lighting  the  flame  (77),  and  going  forth  in  procoaeion,  tbey 
being  behind  his  ka-jtriett,  while  commemorating  him  (78), 
and  rounding  the  northern  comer  of  the  temple  (79),  even 
as  they  commemorate  their  own  venerable  dead  (80),  the 
day  of  lighting  the  flame; — He  gave  them  for  it  one 
Aijtit-measure  (81)  of  northern  com  in  each  field  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Eternity  (82),  from  the  pick  of  the  harvest 
of  the  prince's  house,  even  as  any  commoner  in  Siout  does 
from  the  best  of  his  harvest,  for  lo,  each  husbandman  he 
always  gives  (83)  one  gift  to  the  temple,  from  the  pick  of 
his  harvest. 

Then  said  he,  "Behold  ye,  know  ye  that,  whereaa  all 
things  whatsoever  which  any  lord,  any  commoner  giveth 
uuto  the  Temple  from  the  best  of  his  hai-vest,  it  is  not  subject 
to  iiie  pleasure  to  take  away  anything  from  them,  nor  is 
there  any  withdrawing  by  any  prince  in  his  time  what  has 
been  agreed  by  another  prince  with  the  priests  in  their 
time  (84),  therefore,  this  northern  com  belongeth  to  the 
tempU-kour-pne$h  taken  individually  (85),  [that  is  to  say], 
to  each  priest  who  giveth  unto  me  this  white  loaf,  never 
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dividing  it  with  the  month-prie>t*,  bo  that  they  give  imto  ma 
the  white  loaf,  eauh  individually." 

Then  were  they  pleased  by  this  to[gether  with  the 
Corporation  of  the  temple]. 

HI. — Agi'eetueut  made  by  the  prince,  chief  prophet  HSpi- 
T'oufi,  with  the  Corporation  of  the  temple,  as  to  giving  him 
white  loaves  and  beer  on  the  XVIIIth  of  Thot.  the  day  of 
Waga,  over  and  above  the  things  which  [a  house]  gives  [anto 
its  lord]  (87) ; — He  gave  them  for  it  twenty-four  days  of  the 
temple  from  hie  own  gooda  of  his  father's  house,  but  not 
from  the  goods  of  the  prince's  house,  [that  is  to  say,]  four 
days  to  the  chief  prophet,  two  days  to  ea(;li  of  the  rest. 


The  chief  prophet    ....  IV  .  CCC 

The  auditor  (89) n  .  cc 

The  master  of  rites  (90)    .     .  n  .  cc 

The  stohst n  .  cc 

The  chief  steward  (91).     .     .  U  .  Co 

The  master  of  the  hall  (92)   .  n  .  OC 

The  chief  of  the  ta-rooi«    .     .  n  .  CC 

The  scribe  of  the  temple   .     .  II  .  CO 

The  scribe  of  the  altar .     .  II  .  CO 

The  lector  (93) il  .  cc 

Then  spake  he  unto  them,  "  Behold  ye,  wliereas  one  day 
of  the  temple  ia  the  l-360th  of  the  year,  divide  ye  therefore 
all  things  whatever,  which  enter  this  temple,  shewbread, 
beer,  flesh,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  l-360th  of  the 
white  loaves,  of  the  beer,  of  all  things  wliich  enter  this 
temple,  becometh  one  of  those  days  of  the  temple  which  I 
have  given  unto  yon  (94) ;  and,  behold  ye,  those  are  my 
own  goods  out  of  my  father's  house,  not  gooda  from  thi 
prince's  house,  because  I  am  a  holy  eon  as  [is]  each  of 
the  princes  here  (93) ;  and,  behold  ye,  as  to  the  cominj 
round  (96)  of  those  days  to  any  [future]  Corporation  of 
temple,  it  is  provided  (97)  in  order  that  they  may  offer  unto 
me  the  white  loaf  and  beer  which  they  must  give  unto  me." 

Then  were  they  pleased  by  it. 
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IV, — Agreement  made  by  the  priuce,  chief  prophet  Hapi- 
Tbufi,  with  the  temple-koiit^prieatg  of  Apmatunuou,  lord  of 
Siout,  as  to  giving  a  white  loaf,  hj  eauh  of  them,  for  hie 
statue  which  (98)  is  in  the  temple,  on  the  XVIIIth  of 
Thot  (99),  the  day  of  Waga.  and  going  forth  in  a  procee- 
sion.  they  being  behind  hie  ka-priett,  while  commemorating 
faim  and  lighting  for  him  the  flame,  even  aa  they  commemo- 
rate their  own  venerable  dead,  the  day  of  lighting  the  flams 
in  the  temple ;  and  moreover  is  thie  white  loaf  under  the 
command  of  his  ka-prit»t.  He  gave  them  for  it  kliaro-balU 
for  each  bull,  and  ouluU-balU  for  each  goat  (100),  which  they 
must  give  to  the  treasury  (101)  of  the  prince,  alao  for  each 
bull  and  each  goat  (102)  given  to  the  temple  (103)  in  pay- 
ment of  what  they  must  give  to  tho  treasury  of  the  prince. 
Then  gave  ho  this  unto  them  wholly  (104),  no  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  away  from  them,  also  (105)  giving  them 
the  twonty-four  bottles  of  beer  and  the  two  thousand  flat 
cakes  which  the  Congregation  of  the  temple  (lOti)  must  give 
unto  him,  on  the  XVIIIth  of  Thot,  in  payment  of  the  white 
loaf  which  each  of  them  (107)  gives  when  they  go  forth  in 
procession  about  the  temple  and  commemorate  him. 

Then  spake  he  unto  them,  sayuig,  "  About  fixing  the 
number  of  the  [balls],  behold  ye,  it  is  [the  business  of]  the 
prince  in  his  time ;  so  behold  ye,  the  morning  when  shall  be 
lessened  the  quantity  of  white  bread  and  beer  ofl'ered  unto 
rae  by  the  Congregation  of  the  temple,  and  wliich  I  have 
given  unto  ye,  behold  ye,  [make]  ye  nn  agree[iuent]  with 
[them]  about  it  (108)." 

Then  were  they  pleased  by  tliia, 

V. — Agreement  made  by  the  prince,  chief  prophet  Hfipi- 
T'onfi,  with  the  Stolist  of  the  temple,  as  to  the  head-linen 
(109)  to  light  the  flame  in  to  the  god ; — He  gave  him  for  it 
three  days  of  the  temple,  and  those  three  days  of  the 
temple  are  to  pasR  to  any  future  stohst  in  order  tliat  the 
head-linen  be  continued  to  him  [Hapl-T'oufi]  (110). 

Then  spake  he  unto  him.  saying,  "  Be  given  one  of  them 
unto  my  ka-jme«t  when  going  forth  to  light  the  flame  in  it  to 
the  god.  on  the  fifth  intercalaiy  day  (111)  of  the  year,  the 
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night  of  the  new  year,  and  let  the  stolist  make  his  gift  of 
this  head-linen  unto  my  ka^rieat,  being  beliind  him  when  he 
[the  ka-priest']  performeth  his  office  in  it  in  the  temple  (112). 
Be  given  another,  the  day  of  the  new  year  at  eve,  when 
the  house  giveth  [its  gift]  unto  its  lord  (113),  after  the 
tempU-hour-priestt  have  given  unto  me  the  white  loaf  which 
they  must  give  unto  me  each  [piiest]  individually,  the  day 
of  their  going  forth  in  procession  with  my  ka-priext  (114), 
to  commemorate  me.  Let  him  give  another  (115)  on  the 
XVIIIth  of  Thot,  the  day  of  Wag^.  at  the  same  moment 
with  the  white  loaf  which  they  must  give  unto  me  each 
priest  individually,  eo  that  this  head-linen  (llti)  may  go 
out  with  my  ka-prie&t  while  conmiemorating  me  with  the 
temp  le-honr-pries  ts. " 

Then  spake  he  unto  him,  saying,  "[Behold  thou]. 
whereas  one  day  of  the  temple  (117)  is  l-3C0th  of  the  year, 
divide  thou  therefore  all  things  whatsoever  wliich  enter  this 
temple,  shewbread,  beer,  everything,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  [and]  the  l-3(50th  of  the  white  loaves,  of  the  beer,  of 
all  the  things  (118)  which  enter  this  temple,  beconieth  one 
of  those  days  of  the  temple  which  I  have  given  unto  thee : 
and  [behold  thou]  (Hi))  those  are  my  own  goods  out  of 
my  father's  house,  not  goods  from  the  prince's  house ;  and 
aa  to  the  devolving  of  those  days  of  the  temple  to  any 
stolist,  it  is  eo  managed,  in  order  that  [may]  come  round 
to  him  the  obligations  of  the  head-Huen  which  thou  hast  4 
given  unto  me  for  those  three  days  of  the  temple  whidi 
I  have  given  unto  thee." 

Then  was  he  pleiised  by  this. 

VI. — Agreement  made  by  the  prince,  chief  prophet  H&pUl 
T'oufi,  with  the  chief  prophet  of  Apmatonnou  as  to  the  rooB^a 
of  flesh,  which  conies  ont  on  the  altar,  and  is  preseutett'a 
ou  the  offering  table,  of  every  bull  (120)  slaughtered  inl 
the  temple,  also  as  to  the  aep-mGHsure  out  of  every  jar  o^ 
beer  (121),  on  every  day  of  manifestation  (122)  which  comefta 
to  every  chief  prophet  in  his  time ;  he  gave  him  for  it  two;* 
days  of  the  temple  out  of  his  own  goods  from  liis  father's  | 
house,  not  out  of  goods  from  the  prince's  house. 
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Then  epake  prince  Hapi-T'oufi,  saying,  "Come  round 
[tliis  roaBt]  of  flesh  and  tliis  «*y-measurts  of  beer  (123)  on 
every  day  of  manifestation,  comitig  out  before  my  8tatue 
under  the  command  of  my  ka-pnest." 

Then  was  he  pleased  (124J  by  it,  together  witli  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  temple. 

Vn. — Agreement  made  by  the  prince,  cliief  prophet  H3pi- 
T'ouli,  with  the  high  priest  of  Apmatonnou,  as  to  head-Iiueu 
which  miist  come  out  to  him  [tho  piiuee],  to  light  the  flame 
in,  in  the  temple  of  Aiioupou  (125),  one  on  the  fifth  intercalary 
day,  the  night  of  the  new  year,  another  on  the  day  of  the 
new  year,  another  on  the  XVIIth  of  Thot  (126),  the  night  of 
Waga ;  he  gave  him  for  it  [a]  thousand  [cubits]  of  land  from 
the  Boufhora  part  (127)  of  hia  laud  which  comee  to  him  from 
hia  father  (128).  in  payment  for  those  three  [pieces  of] 
head-linen  which  he  giveth  unto  my  ka^ritut  to  light  the 
flame  in  for  me. 

Thon  was  he  pleased  by  this  (129). 

VIII. — Agreement  made  by  the  prince,  chief  prophet 
Hapi-T'oufi,  with  the  lemplf-Jtour-prifsls  of  Apmafoimou,  as 
to  giving  him  one  white  loaf,  by  each  of  them,  for  his  statue, 
on  the  XVII til  of  Thot,  the  night  of  Waga,  also  going  forth 
in  procession,  they  being  behind  hia  ka-prkst  when  lighting 
the  flame  (130)  for  him  when  [the  ka-priest  leads]  them  to 
Bhutthe  door  of  his  tomb  (131),  even  as  they  commemorate 
their  own  venerable  dead,  [on]  the  day  of  lighting  the  flame ; 
also,  giving,  by  the  priest  in  his  month,  the  one  measure  of 
kat.  and  the  doitfon-jng  of  beer  (132),  for  his  statue  which  is 
in  the  lower  part  of  his  tomb,  when  he  comes  up.  [He  gave] 
them  for  it  northern  com  (133)  from  the  pick  of  the  harvest 
of  every  field  of  the  prince's  houee,  even  as  does  every  com- 
moner in  Siout  from  tho  pick  of  his  field  (134),  for  lo,  each 
husbandman,  he  always  gives  one  gift  from  the  pick  of  his 
field  to  the  temple  of  [Apmatonnou], 

Then  spake  prince  Hapi-T'oufi,  "  Behold  ye,  know  ye  that 
whereas  all  things  whatsoever  which  any  lord,  any  commoner 
givetli  from  the  pick  of  his  harvest  uuto  the  temple,  it  is  not 
subject  to  his  pleasure  to  take  away  anything  from  them,  nor 

Vot  vn.  1 
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is  there  any  withdrawing  by  any  prince  in  his  time  what  has 
been  agreed  by  another  prince  with  the  priests  in  their  time, 
therefore  belongeth  this  northern  com  to  the  tempU-hour- 
prietie  for  the  month  in  the  head  of  each  priest,  who  giveth 
unto  me  this  white  loaf,  but  [under  the  conditions  of]  not 
dividing  it  with  the  month-priests,  beeause  they  give  this 
wliite  loaf  each  individually." 

Then  were  they  pleased  by  this. 

IX. — Agreement  made  by  the  prince,  chief  prophet  Hftpi- 
T'oufi,  with  the  chief-mason,  and  the  mountain-people  as 
to  causing  them  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Anoupou  (135),  on 
the  fifth  intercalary  day,  tbe  night  of  the  new  year,  the  day 
of  the  new  year,  to  receive  two  [pieces  of]  head-linen  which 
the  high-priest  of  Anoup  gives  to  prince  Hflpi-T'oufi,  also  as 
to  their  going  to  commemorate  him  (136),  and  giving  one 
(jjiece  of]  head-linen  to  hia  ka-priest,  after  they  have  com- 
memorated him.  even  as  they  commemorate  their  dead ;  He 
gave  them  for  it  iu  land  two  thousand  and  two  [cubits]  of 
high-land  from  his  own  goods  out  of  his  father's  house,  not 
from  the  goods  of  the  prince's  house,  also  giving  them  the 
leg  of  the  shoulder  of  each  bull  slaughtered  on  this  mountain 
in  all  its  chapels  (137),  and  they  gave  him. 


[List  of  those  people  :] 

[The  chief-mason     ....     I] 

The  keeper  [of  the]  mountain  [I]  (138), 

The  mountain-people    .     .       VIII  (139), 


I 


the  chief-maeon  two  (140)  baiTela  of  beer,  one  hundred 
flat  cakes,  ten  white  loaves  ;  the  keeper  of  the  mountain  one 
barrel  of  beer,  fiffy  flat  cakes,  iive  white  loaves;  (141)  the  eight 
mountain  people  [eight  barrels]  of  beer,  four  hundred  flat 
cakes,  forty  white  loaves,  for  hia  statue ;  under  the  command 
of  his  ka-prieat,  on  the  [XVIIIth]  Thot  [day  of  Waga],  when 
they  commemorate  him. 

[Then  he  said]  unto  them  (142),  "Behold  ye.  the  [land]  shall 
belong  [to]  any  chief-mason,  to  any  keeper  of  the  mountain. 
to  any  [mountain-people]  who  shall  come  hereafter,  in  order 
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th&t,  ye  [commemorate  me],  also  that  yc  be  behind  my  statue 

which  is  my  tomb,  to  follow  [it]  the  day  of 

(143),  of  the  feast  of  the  begimiing  of  the  aeasous,  which  are 
celebrated  in  the  temple." 

Then  were  they  plea[aed  by  it]  (144). 

X. — ^Agreement  made  by  the  prince,  chief-prophet  Hftpt- 
T'oiuG,  with  the  prefect  of  the  mountain,  [as  to  giving  him] 
one  hibin-^neag-ure  [of  beer],  one  big  holocaust-cake  (145),  five 
hundred  flat  cakes,  ten  white  loaves,  for  hia  statue,  under  the 
command  of  his  ka-prifst,  on  the  XVIIth  of  Thot,  night  of 
Waga ;  He  gave  him  for  it  in  land  one  thousand  [cubits] 
of  high-land,  from  his  own  goods,  out  of  his  father's  house, 
not  fi-om  the  goods  of  the  prince's  house,  also  the  knuckl© 
(146)  of  every  bull  slaughtered  on  this  mountain,  iu  all  ita 
chapels. 

Then  said  he  vmto  the  prefect  of  the  mountain,  "  Behold 
thou,  the  land  is  to  descend  (147)  to  any  prefect  of  the 
mountain,  in  order  that  he  may  offer  uuto  me  this  white  loaf 
and  this  beer  (148)." 

Then  was  he  pleased  by  it  (149). 

The  devoted,  the  prince,  the  chief-prophet  Hfipi-T'oufi, 
the  devoted  1 

I  think  that  the  texts  I  have  traualated  are  clear  enough 
to  illustrate  the  meanuig  of  tlie  passage  in  the  inscnptiou  of 
Khnoumhotpon,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  (150). 
To  be  fully  understood,  both  the  scenes  and  inscription  of 
liout  would  reqnire  a  more  extensive  commentary ;  this 
will  be  found  in  a  work  which  I  have  had  in  prL'paratiou 
nnce  1869,  on  the  "Funeral  Rites  of  Old  and  Middle 
Empire."  It  will,  probably,  be  ready  for  the  press  in  four 
or  five  years. 
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Notes. 
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(1).  LepsiuB,  Denim.,  II,  bl.  124,  I.  77-99. 

(2).  MinM,  TjuLoone. 

"Then   I   benefited  her    (p.   the   town)    and   her  treasury 
(cf.  i£,Oi  thesaurw)  becoming  in  every  thing." 

(5).     I,   lit.,  " to  »(»  temple." 

(6).  The  signs  in  the  original  eeem  to  be  a  deformation 

of     ^ 

ooo 

(7).   fj  ^ ;  the  text  of  Siyout  proves  the  detenuinative 
of  this  wora  to  be  only  a  variant  of  (f,  Q. 

(8).  JTl^  oi'  'llj.   priest  of  the  in  of  the  dead  man. 
(9).  Lit.,  "I  establinhed  him" 

(10).  ^"^,1 

(11).  Correct  ^  instead  of  "^ 

(12).    [  j  J  "^^J)!-^^     "every    feaet  of   on-earth    and 

(lit.  ending  loi'i/i)  on-moutitain." 

(13).  Bmgsch,  Die  Aegyptische  Grdiei-welt,  Taf.  Ill,  87. 

(14).  Id.,  ibid.,  90. 

(15).  Thifl  ie  the  number  in  RfishopHea'  tomb  (Lepsius, 
Denkm.,  U,  bl.  64  bU,  a,  b). 

(16).  Lepeiua,  Dmhn.,  11,  64  his,  a,  b. 

(17).  Brugsch,  DU  Aegypiisehe  Grdherwelt,  Taf.  IH,  91. 

(18).  LepsiuB,  Denkm.,  II,  64  his,  a,  b.  J 

(19).  Bnigech,  Die  Aegyptiscke  Grdherwelt,  Taf.  Ill,  89.      I 

(2U).  The  text  ia  in  Lepsius,  Denkm.,  II.  pi.  134.     The  1 
upper  pai-t  of  every  line  of  hieroglj-pbice  iB  slightly  broken. 
It  has  been  trauslated  by  M.  Chabas  (Milanges  Eijyptologiqwes, 
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[  HI'  aerie,  t  U,  pp.  103,  290).    M.  ChubaB'  tranfilation  and  niine 
differ  widely. 

(21).  LepRiUB  fills  tile  kcima  with    I]  P  A :   it  trnist   be 
completed   B  IaVq  Jn,   as  in  JU^liopees*  tomb. 

(22).  Cf.  Brugsch,  Dictionncdre  Gioijmphviue,  pp.  319-320, 
I  who  thinks  that  the  etone  of  HSit-nonb  ia  alabaster. 


I 


We  have  three  parallel  sentences,  the  last  of  wliich   wants 

only    its   initial    (]  p  i .    before    ^^  "^  |    ^^   '*'^   exactly 

Eiimilar  to  the  preceding  two.  I  cannot  see  the  neceflsity 
of  giving  the  new  sense  dijflatU  to  '~^  "^  | :  the  writer,  by 
an  exaggeration  very  frequent  amongst  Egyptian  scribes,  saya 
that  the  possibility  of  dragging  a  heavy  statue  to  its  proper 
place  is  a  mysteiy  for  him  and  for  everybody,  "  Lo  1  the 
mystery  great  of  the  road  it  came  o\-er  it,  more  than 
anything  I  Lo  I  the  mystery  [great]  of  people  dragging 
huge  blocks  on  it  in  stone  I  The  mystery  of  a  square  block 
of  compact  stone ! " 

(24).  i  "gy  ^^^  ^  seems  to  represent  the  idea  of  oui- 
French  classes  de  conscription,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  men  bom 
diuing  one  year. 

(25).  For  the  sense  of  this  last  word  see  Bevue  Orientale 
el  Amiricaine,  1877,  p.  377,  note  7,  Les  Monuments  Kgypiien» 
de  la  Valine  de  Hammdmai. 


(2T).     ra^tS.^.  lit., 
to  it." 

(28).   Here  the  text  is  altered 


bowed,    inclined    themselv 


iMf 


•  petliap"  ["T"]  [ 
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From  various  passages  it.  appears  that    ^v  1     \     ii 

only  an  eqiiivalent  of   8  ,   leith,  ami. 

(30).  ® S^*^  is  a  new  word  fot]nd  also  in  Papi/ru* 
de  Berlin,  No,  1,  1.  248,  and  Papyrus  Eben,  pL  xcix,  1.  16. 
It  is  derived  fi'om  ^X?,  as  f^lj]  and  ^"^^9  are 
derived  from  .^  ^  Q  and  "^T^  if ,  and  tdgnifies  the  same 
thing  ae  ^^  ^  9  does,  both  side^  of  the  hody,  the  temples 
and  horns  in  the  head,  the  hips  and  sJioulders  in  the  trunk. 
The  writer  eeems  to  consider  the  operation  in  the  Ught  of 
a  struggle  between  the  workmen  pud  the  statue,  the  hips 
of  the  workmen  at  last  getting  the  beet  of  the  liips  of 
the  Btatue. 

(31).   ^tl  ^ 

(32).  I  fill  the  lacuna  with  the  word  [1]  it  "  m  con- 
sideration  of  the  speech  made  by  the  men  in  the  eecoud  rw 
of  the  men  who  are  represented  in  the  picture.    (Cf.  p.  9.) 

(33).  A  title  of  which  I  can  give  no  translation,  and 
which  entered  in  the  composition  of  the  official  title  of  the 
princes  of  Oun-Hermopolis. 

(34).    [^'T'] 

(35).  ©  T  "^^  ^  U  probably  the  sqme  word  as 
O  T  ^^  ^  'i//ar.  It  eeoms  to  be  an  allusiou  to  statues  of 
former  princes  which  had  been  erected  on  altar-pedestala  to 
greet  the  coming  of  the  new  statue. 

m-  "  [^]  4-  f "  [I]  M"4  I  b«ilt.  P  ™  ^ 
the  body  of  Etertnty  after  was  joined,  ^^  this  tomb  with 
"^  its  eternal  works." 

(37).  Lepsius  has  not  giyen  the  legends  engraved  above 
and  in  front  of  each  of  the  personages.  Wilkinson  has 
published  what  remains  of  them.      (-4  Popular  Account  of 


t 
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ike  Ancient    EgyptUtm,   1854,  t.  II,  frontispibce ;    Rawlin80ir» 
Herodotug,  t.  II,  plate  to  face  p.  151.) 

(38).  A  word  which  I  am  not  able  to  complete,  perhaps 


(39).Willi,.„„.->^81^wb.re 


(40),  The  text  has  «««  ,  . .  whitli  is  a  fault  common  in 
tboee  times,  and  easily  axpliiined  by  the  similarity  between 
the  cursive  hieratic  forms  of  i  "  i  and  -«w 

(41).  An  undecipherable  character,  perhaps  ^^~.  The 
sense  seema  to  be  that  the  Btatue,  being  a  reward  granted 
by  a  speoiaJ  favour  of  the  kiug,  "  whereas  [his]  reward  is 
happening  ^  in  the  middle  of  the  people,"  the  chief  himself 
has  no  need  to  do  anything,  and  may  rely  on  the  love  of  the 
townpeople  for  doing  all  the  work. 

(42).  Wilkinson,  kt^ 

(43).    Teroti,  ft  4  ®'  ^''"^'^  ^  ^°  ^"^  remember  having 

Been  meutioned  anywhere  else,  is  identical  with  the  TeptJUT 
^JULCnrn  of  Coptic  books  (Champollion's  L'Eg^pte  xoug  U 
Pharaone,  t.  I,  pp.  297-8),  and  the  |^^_i\  ciJ.jJ  Duroi'd 
Aifhtnoun,  or  .tl^ki!'  ll  ^— ^Ji*^  IMrout  0mm  en  IWd-Jilelt,  of 
inoderu  Egypt,  which  is  situated  on  the  Bahr-el-Youseonf; 
or  with  XeptUT  (Champollion,  fJErjt/pte,  t.  I,  p.  288),  the 
i_ij-lll  I J-, >,,..<  Daroiit  esh-xherif  {Thebaica  P/ii/lake),  and 
-b1_i  tJUj.J  Daroiit  sarbdm  of  modern  maps,  which  is 
situated  south  of  Hermopolis,  near  the  Nile,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Bahr-el'Youssouf,  This  Daroiit  is  probably  the 
)l  0  O  Teroti  of  our  text. 

(44).  Completed  according  to  the  next  legend. 

(45).  Here,  instead  of  T,  the  original  gives  the  hieratic 
form  of  the  character,  which  is  frequently  found  ou  monu- 
ments of  the  same  period. 

(46).  Cf.  Revue  Sdentifique,  No.  35,  Ist  March,  1879,  p.  819, 
and  M.  Le  Page  itenoufs  remarltable  paper  in  the  Vlth 
volume  of  the  Trantaetions  Soc.  Bib-  A  n-h.,  pp.  494-508. 
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(47),  IwicnptioTiB  HierogIiq)hiqueg  copiees  en  Eijypte,  1. 1,  pi.  1, 

(48).  PI.  64-f.9. 

(49).  M.  de  Boug^'B  copy  has  been  just  piibliBlied  by  hia 
Boii,  in  Vol,  IV  of  the  Intcriptiom,  pi.  ccLXXI-<:cLSSXiv. 

(50).     ^k     is  tbe  eecond  person  of  a  verb 

"w^ ,    ^i. !  which  IB  little  known  as  yet : 
Singular. 


I 


numerous.  Here  are  Bome  instances  of  J^  taken  abaolutelyj.B 
and  of  &S.  j__-,  ^k,^=^  (LopsiuB,  Denhn.,  II,  103a): 
woman  addressinp;  another  woman  who  is  bearing  hoen  tolls  J 
'■"  I^^^^.S  •■Oh!lookatthjlmenl"mth,l 
same  plate  nit-n  arc  pasniiig  over  to  women  various  packages,  J 
and  are  reprcBciited  telling  tbe  wliile  _S^  S  ■^ri  \    "  Hert  \ 

m/op  (/itffi  sweet  oilt"  '£\   r*-— ,  II  "Ilei-fu/or  Meeperfec 

linen!"  ^^        A']   vf^^    "i/ere  w /or  i/ice  a  package;   it'l 
is  gold!"'     The  real  translation  of  ^S.  __.5   ^i^^ 
our  inscription  would  be,  "//ere  is  for  tliee  f "  " Here  is  for 
you!"     "^Beholdye"   and   '^Behold   thou"   are   only   modem 
idioms  substituted  for  old  Egyptian  formulas. 


■  In 

Papjnu  of  Berlin,  Ko. 

,  1.  S64.  EiDg  OusiHoaen  myt 

to  t 

kr^i^ 

-Wi 

k)M> 

'  Ser 

in/or 

ktf, 

commg 

t^v-n  Amour 
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Mariette  and  de  Roug^  have       y  ti .     The  sign   v   ia  not  to 
be  read  mt,  but  ie  an  incorrect  form  of  tlie  common  Q 
(52).  Lit.,  "  Under  the  place  of  thy  face." 


to  be 


filled  thu«,  P"5'° 


5rv  .i-^l'¥  1i\  IM-  I  l»ve  given  ii 
I  the  Zeiterhrift  (1879,  pp.  49-53}  miinerouB  proofs  for  tho 
I  Benfle  if  iV,  it  viag,  of     Q   . 

W    k-^^i     -^    klP^i    tl'■^'^•^^>• 
[Cf.PriB8e,^«l,pl.XVT^,c,5-6:  ^f^'^^=lko§ 
"He  has  permitted  that  I  may  command 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Land  in  payment,  in  reward  of  it." 

(55).  This  form  of  "^^  ^  Ah    without  any  pronoun  or 
I  prepoaitioii,  is  used  by  Qiieeu  Hatshopoii;  ["0  ye  people  of 

Ithef^^eT^^^fl-^^l^nfff 


1^1 


i^ 


^^ 


fi^f=»5 


f^^  EM  . 

pi.  XVIII,  c,  [,.  1, 


2). 


i"who  ehall  see  my  monuments  after  the  lapeti  of  years, 
and  talk  about  what  I  did.  beirare  lest  ye  say,  'I  do  not 
know,  I  do  not  know  how  these  [the  obelisks]  have  been 
made,  in  shape  (ji  0  ^  a  whole  mountain  of  solid  gold 
^  ^s.  '"'°  ''^  "^  ^f  such  tilings  were  possible!"  lit., 
jveii  as  things  which  are  existing." 

(56).  M„ri.«e:   (^.I^^^^^^S  =  k 
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.^-Sk^ 


^.  I 


have  adopted  the  following  text : 


&e. 


(57).    [»_»]   ^ 

(58).  DeRong^  haa  the  true  reading 
of  Mariette's  ^  J  ' 

ia  probably  identical  witli  ^ 


dl;  also,  the 
well,   and  is 


(59),  __ 

tract  of  land  which  immediately  surrounds 
watered  by  it,  or  a  toady.  In  line  57  there  is  a  mention  of  the 
rtatae  of  Hapi-T-ouii,  ^TSrTvS^S^  by  whic-h 
must  be  iinderetood  the  funereal  pit,  the  pulln  funeraire,  in 
which  the  atatuo  Btootl,  or  perhaps  the  valley  op  which  the 
tomb  opened. 

(60).  Lit.,  "  Things  of  my  heart  .,..." 

(62).  Lit.,  "Two  thousand  of  things."  The  thousand, 
1,  ia  a  very  conunou  abbreviation  of  the  "thousand  cubits" 
of  land  which  were  reputed  in  Egypt  to  be  the  quantity  of 
soil,  T  ^.  or  1=^»    necessary  to  the  support  of  one 

man. 

(63).   Correct    ~^^^ 

(64),  This  is  a  very  difficult  passage,  'Ki.  .  yf  "**"  '  J 
;^,3^/\o-S-  (deRouge,  -9-)  *  H  &c.  The  word 
n  J  has  no  determinative.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  another 
phrase  of  our  text,  V(   ^L  T^  ^ .-   ^  .    -A  (j   ^ji. 

(11.  20,  21,  and  1.  50),  where  the  word  ^=r  \^  has  no 
determinative,  and  is  followed  by  two  •««," .  Now,  although 
the  reduplication  of  "«««  be  not  unfrequent,  I  think  we  have 
in  both  cases  a  wTong  reading.    ^  \  ^^^  is  determined  by 
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r-*'-«  and  °^  Q  "K^  ""^  ^vjitten  in  the  hierHtic  of  the  period 
would  take  with  the  usual  ligatures.  varioiiB  forms,  every  one 
of  which  accountfi  sufficiently  for  the  reading  ^^  \  ^\  "**~« 
In  the  same  manner  1  \  "*""  is  tranecribed  from  an  hieratic 
form  which  was  intended  by  the  scribe  to  he  an  equivalent  of 
the  correct     I  jl  -f'^      The  Avord     MM    seeme  to  be  a  mere 

variant  of  PJ^)'^^^^  ""■  PJ-=^^  (Brugsch,  i>.e(., 
p.  1188),  and  to  eignify  provide  somthodi)  u4ch  Komething,  as 
does  its  parallel  factitive  ■=>  J  2 1     ^^^  J  a®  *"<!  *^s 

developed  form  '  jS'^^  1'^^^  whole  sentence  might  be 
translated  word  for  word  as  eater  of  the  provided  to  him. 

(66).    ®  |i  =  8®  3  (MariBtte);   correct    *  ^  =  8 
<=•    ""^   as  in  the  remaining  clauses  of  agreement. 

(68).    *  °  '^  I  "^^     botL  Mariette   and  de  Rouge, 
■^a  u    R^^  '^  °°  word  in  Egyptian.     I  suspect  it  must  be 
a  clerical  error  for   ^^  *^  ^^     wliich  is  written  ^at 
(Mariette  and  de  Roug^)  in  the  26th  line.     (I  would  be  either 
an  elongated  ^,  or  a  miBtake  of  the  scribe. 

^y.  ^^y  3  lit.,     "He  gave  them  for  it  h. 
;ht  bull  of  Apmatonnou." 


SkS^: 


(70). 


(rai-~ 


:] 


(">[-«]  fYkra^: 


;3t 


"  ItB  standing  (or,  it  ttandt)   of  his  clean  flesh  which 
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comes  forth  to  a  chief."  -c^.  is  the  word  used  for  the  things 
which  are  presented  to  a  man  or  to  a  god  and  are  his  by 
right. 

(73),  S^  ^  ,  a  joint  of  meat,  the  pecuhar  form  of  which 
ia  given  in  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cusimns,  3rd  edition, 
t.  U,  pp.  35,  36.  The  last  words  of  the  phrase  should  be 
translated  literally,  "amongst  what  he  gave  them  in  this 
clean  fleah." 

(75).    [•=>]     ..^  A  1         '^     The  jirepoaition   <=. 

has  been  restored  according  to  the  text  of  1.  23.  The  whole 
signifies  that,  the  white  loaf  to  be  given  by  the  Temple-hour- 
priesta,  was  independent  of  the  loaves  and  beer  to  be 
given  by  the  people  of  the  prince's  house  on  the  same  day. 
Each  house,  ^  ,  or  tomb,  ^  o| ,  was  obliged  to  present  on 
every  feast  day  a  certain  quantity  of  offerings  to  its  lord, 
^*^  '^ ,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  dead  person  who  occupied  it : 
The  wliite  loaf  of  the  Temple-hour-priest  was  over  and 
above  ('=3>)  the  regular  offerings, 

(77).  P^^^Q,-  The  sense  of  light  for  f^'f, 
I  n^k.^  n^'i  '^  gi^^"  by  the  phrase  in  d'Orbiney,  IV,  1. !). 


(78).  y|i<^5s 

The  same  phrase  occm-s  again,  1.  31. 

(81).     I     Q .     This   seems  to  be  the  phonetic  reading 
of  the  word  -J—K..     of  later  times. 
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(82).  Sn  and  J^n^  are  changed.  1.49,  to  ^^^ 
and  L-fctl  ^.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  variant  ^::i  =  5 
J8  a  variant  of  Bound  or  a  variant  of  eeiiBe.  The  meaning 
husbandman  for  ^C^  W  hae  been  given  ahreadj  by  Dr.  Birch 
{AnnaU  of  Thotmet  III,  p.  11,  note  1 ;  cf.  Zeitschrift,  1879, 
p.  61).     Afl  for  the  fields  of  ^^    the  tomb,  they  are  the 

fields  which  are  figured  ao  often,  each  with  its  own  name, 
in  the  tombs  of  the  old  empire,  bringing  offeringB  to  their 
master  (Lepeius,  Denkni.,  II). 

(83).   Lit.,  "  He   usee    JlQI  "^  ^^   to  give." 

\  x)  "^  J$B  &.O.  The  eame  text  occurs  again,  1.  60, 
where  ^W[  is  replaced  by  <^^  .  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  hieratic  foi-ras  of  aww. 
and  -Ji— .  consisted  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  •  over  the 

line  —. :  being  generally  «««  and  ^i— r,  _jl..  But  some 

Bcribes,  the  scribe  of  PapyruB  Ebers  for  instance,  wrote  — =-• 
«"«■,  or  forgot  to  put  the  dot  over  _jl_.  ThiiB  we  have 
many  instances  of  «ww  for  -JU.,    or  of  "^^^^  for  ';;^!;;^ 

(85).     ^i^  va  ^^^K-i^    " as  a  man  for  himself." 

(80),  I  restore  this  clause  according  to  the  passage  in  1. 44 : 

<*"•    rtSiA['T=  V^]     See  note  75.  p.  47. 
(88).  CoiTect:  -[■  -"^^    4     ht.,  "catalogue  relating  to  it," 
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(91).    ^^^  tlie  chief  of  the  treasury  of  the  temple. 

(93),  B  ffl  U  gr  the  priest  who  recites  the  prayer,  while 
other  prieets  are  pertomiing  the  rites.  Any  man  reciting 
prayers  while  another  was  acting  the  service  became  a 
KffiJ  for  the  time  being:  thus  Rameses  II,  proclaiming 
aloud  a  list  of  offerings  while  his  father,  Seti  I,  preaenta 
them  to  the  God,  is  the   §  ffl  J   of  his  father. 

(94).  Lit.,  "  Divide  ye,  therefore,  all  things  whatever 
which  enter  this  temple,  ehewbread,  beer,  fleah,  in  the  courae 
of  the  day;  it  becomes  (^'^D^'  De  Roug^,  instead  of 
^  "^  c.'^  Mariette)  a  l-3G0th  of  loaves,  of  beer,  of 
everything  which  enter  this  temple  for  each  of  those  days  of 
the  temple,  which  I  have  given  ye,     a     vg,  [ 1  """^  " 

(96).  Mariette,  $<^;   de  Roug^   ^  ^? 

(97),  Lit,   "It  happens,"    ^  ■=  P 

(98).  De  Rouge,  "^^  ;   Mariette,  "^ 

(99).  |^|Mo'?'S''leRo«S«. 

^  4.^  (M.™t..,  ^  i  ^§)  ™  ^  ^  ■=-.  The 
i)  j[  Q(jQ  is  found  in  PapjTUS  Ebers  (Stem,  Glogsarivm, 
p.  53),  where  an  identification  with  ZCfice,  carlo,  is  sug- 
gested. In  one  place'  /|J  ^8  is  included  in  a  list  of 
objects  without  any  reference  to  the  particular  use  of  the 
substance  it   represents.       Twice    allusion   is  made   to   the 

^JlflT'Dn    (P^-  *•>'    line  17:    ph  «3,   line  11),    and 
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once  to  the      ^  j 
destroy  flies  they   used 


-J70 


I 


(pi.  106,  line  2).       To 

(pi.  97,   liiiG  ItJ),    and    to    ciire    a    disease    of  the    utenia 

and  ^^  )  *§  ^.  B  are  quite  unknown  to  me. 
"^rr  is  found  in  Pupyrus  Ebere  (Stem,  G/omoWhw,  p,  55). 

(101).    ^ 

(102).   Mariette,   nr  ^;  de  Rouge,  __Ji^      Correct. 

n ,  aa  above. 

(104).  '?~^-  toth  Mariette  and  de  Ruuge ;     correct.  'P^,^ 
■which  is  a  frequent  variant  of    a. 
(105).   1*"^       ,   de  Rouge. 

deBonge.   The  true  reading,  A  A  ^  [^]  J  p"^ 
(107),  That  is  to  eay,  the  temple-hour-prjests. 

deK„„«d  ^_.p  deKuug^  [_^?]z:!P[ra] 

'^  [|]  ^p.  lit.,  "What  relates  to  (0*^)  the  number 
of  the  halU,  behold  ye,  it  is  (  ^i  )  the  prince  in  his  time  ; 
behold  ye,  the  morning  (....)  of  lessening"  (or  perhaps, 
*'  divided  in  leaa,"  «  being  elsewhere  in  our  text,  eee  p.  26, 


_s 


f?ra 
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are  four     *-i 


note  64,  the  determmative  of  cSn*  ^  divide)  the  bread 
and  beer  which  offers  unto  me  tJie  congregation  of  the 
temple  which  I  have  given  ye  it,  behold  ye,  agree  (ht.  seal) 
this  with  tbcra."  In  other  woi-ds,  "  The  quantity  of  balls 
to  be  given  must  be  fixed  by  every  future  priuce  of  Sinut, 
in  his  time.  If  ever  the  congregation  wishes  to  lessen 
the  offerings,  you  must  make  a  new  agreement  with  them 
about  it." 

(109).  '^  ^  I  ^  "tF  ^  <ie  Kfugi-  Thi.  i8  a  form 
of  the  word  1  ^i^  8  ^  ^^  which  has  been  studied  by 
M.  Le  Page  Reuouf  {Zeitschrift,  1867,  p.  7.^).  The  first  sense 
of  the  word  is  temple,  as  proved  by  the  passage  in  Papyrua 
Ebe«(P1.90,1.6-7),  H^:^;;;-!!!!!^! 
I  ^^t^ —  (cf.  Stem,  Glossarium,  p.  3-i).  "There  are  four 
vessels  in  his  temples."     A  genius  is  called  in  Todtb.,  146, 

in  the  temples  and  in  the  apple  tA  the  eyes." 

I.  20),    "Given  to  me  Ms  temples,  he   establishes  lor  me  his 

face  on  hi.  .pine."     I)^\\P\^ Ij-Pk 

^  I  ^  (Lepsius,  Denhn.,  Ill,  53),  "  The  horns  of  the 
goddess  are  on  thy  head, ....  her  complex  head-dress  on  thy 
temples."  A^  ^^  R  ^  '*  sometimes  the  side-curls  on  both 
temples,  fl^  ^^  §  ^  c^  must  signify  lemporalia,  rittce 
lemporales,  the  piece  of  linen  which  was  put  aroimd  the 
temples  during  the  sacrifice. 

(110).   Marielte,=|Q|^^f|^ 
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The tnie reading w»  IQi.];^^  ^^^t^^ 

(111).  De  Roug6  has    r  z   instead  of  -  -  as  given  by 
Mariette.    De  Rouge's  is  the  true  reading. 

(112).   ^^^^^^   (sic  de  Roug^,  instead  of  <==>  in  Mariette) 
^^   (Mariette^  I)  ^£^*^-^  (Mariette  '^) 
p.vw^*^^^22^(]^P;    lit.,    "Has  made  the 

stolist  his  gift  (<f^J  of  it   (a^^  |  ^  ^  being  feminine) 
to  my  ha-priest  behind  him,  when  he  does  in  it." 

^    £a^^>  '^'^f^^^^  ^    ^^   <r— ^    /www 

(113).  Mariette,         c^  3,  ^"^^^  deRoug^,  A  ^ 


I 


cf.  1. 18,     __  A         I 


(115).  ^^!^  instead  of  ''^^^  both  Mariette  and  de  Roug^. 


(116).  A^l"^ —  Mariette;  ^|«^^  deRoug^. 


deEougi    Sead[||^^I|   ^   ^  or,  perhaps  l|o;']g 
(118).  Mariette,        ^U  ^  ^  g  0_^ ;  read,  with  de  Roug6, 

o     t       ^      la     A      O         ^      ^— ^ 


(120).  Mariette,   ^ ;   de  Rouge,  ^^ 
Vol.  VII. 
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(122).  ra_^  ^  [^]  _f  Of.  1.  44,  tie  „m4 
expression. 

PJ^^    («V  Mariette  and  de  Roug^)  ^^^  &c- 
(124).   DeRoug^,^^!  instead  of  Mariette'e  rD^| 

(125).  De  Roug^,  "]  Q  "^  ^-  ^Iie  trauBlation  to  %^I 
thejiame  in  ie  Bomewliat  obscure,  but  I  cannot  find  any  other 
words  to  expreea  the  idea  which  ia  conveyed  by  the  text. 
The  phrase,  wherever  it  occurs,  signifies  that  the  ka-priesi 
must  put  on  tlie  head-hnen  which  has  beeu  given  to  him, 
and  wear  it  during  the  tinie  he  "  lights  the  flame," 

(126).  De  Rough's  copy  gives  the  correct  reading,  ^  R 
'  4     1  ^i.  A.  as  also  does  Brugsch'e   {Monumeiitt, 

Ta,  pi.  XI,  2,  line  1). 

(127).  I  y  4  I  ik  •  ^  ^''''^  "°*  ^®®"  '^^'^  *°  K"^^ 
the  meaning  of  the  word     I     5'  1     , 

(128).  Lit.,  "  In  his  land  of  his  father." 

(129).   Mariette  and  de  Roug6,  ^^  ^g    ^    H,   which 

correct  into  -^f^™^|iP.  "^ 


(130).  "^^  Marictti 
(131).t[l?]p-l 


T. 


de  Roug'^. 

ft^  The  variant 
o  for  I  is  common  at  this  period.  A  |  ia  (o  »hut  the  door, 
Coptic  "f  JULnipO,  Zofiga,  p.  101, 1.  2  :  nGtUOIf  ^^TTTUXJTnOT 

rtxe  K  npujjuLi  ijrf  jutnipo  eptun,  enroTuxy  efyxrre^ 
juuuLon,  (nro£,  A.noit  £,ujit  iti-ttoi  n^.  •'  Then  rose  up 
twenty  men  and  shut  the  door  after  ns,  wishing  to  kill  us, 
and  we  were  only  four." 
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(132).   _ 

the  trae  reading)  \    . 

(133).  Mariette,* 


[Ac  Rougi, 
5  c^ 


;  de  Roug^, 


r 


„,Q .     Correct  thus, 


-i  <ie  Roilgd,  ®  W^ 


[kZT]X 

(134).   Moriette,  ^ 
•Complete  thus;     ®    |^. 

(135).   DcEougi,  ^[i>'3^1^^. 

(136).  Cf  Tl«P%l;^S^['^i] 
A       &c.  \    part  of  tliis  ia  de  Rouge's  cupy,  and  part  (if 


I 


it  I  have  restored. 


<&— 


-e=  [-_^ 


[^] 


=•    Tlie  traces 

of  characters  in  de  Rough's  copy  justify  the  restoration  '■^ . 

(138).  The  word  j'=>i'  is  employed  in  various  titles: 
i  ^^  V  ■^  ^  i  "T"  "^  i  "^  <^-  *^®  Rough's  Inscrip- 
tions, 1. 1,  pi.  12,  for  instance).  It  is  the  Coptic  OTpiT", 
J/,  emtos,  and  probably  the  original  form  of  the  word 
O^pi."!",  gjCnrpi-xe,  which  has  caueed  bo  much  trouble 
to  Coptic  scholars. 

(139).  Complete,  [|^(j-;^k]^^^|]i  =  ^ 

[™]-[|]?Ti;;;; 

(140).  II  in  de  RougiS's  copy  is  justified  by  the  context. 
From  the  context  it  is  evident  that  fl  X    (^^  Hough's  copy) 
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WH8  a  meascre  equivalent  to  eight  '—^  ^  of  beer.  Eacli 
mountain  people  gave  as  much  as  one  keeper  of  the  moun- 
tain, OS  is  proved  by  the  number  of  flat  cakes  ami  white 
loaves. 


from  de 


'[^i^:^-^]^!^ 


(142).  Complete, 
Bongo's  copy. 

(143).  ^^™ 

(deRo.g«)  ^"7  [JLp^L^i]  l^^.'Z 

7^-^-^'?-^^«    There  was  here  the  name  of  one  or  two  feasts, 

a«).  ir;^5:[iknz]™j[ri^] 


(146).  8  ^^_^    from   de   Rough's   copy,   where   the 

determinative  is  somewhat  indistinct. 

„49)._.f^[^]^|_l,p. 

(150).  I  omitted  on  purpose  to  quote  the  text  and  scene 
in  Khnourahotpou's  tomb  (Lepsius,  Denim,,  II,  128),  where 
the  bringing  of  the  statue  is  done  by  persons  and  with 
peculiarities  of  rites  which  would  want  a  minute  explana- 
tion of  their  i 


pLAn   oil  T){E 
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EXCAVATIONS    AND    DISCOVERIES 
IN    ASSYRIA. 

fii  HoBMGZD  Rabsam,  F.R.Q.S. 

Bead  4/1   November,  1879. 

Having  been  askeil  by  the  Preadeot  and  the  Senretaiy 

write  a  abort  account  of  my  recent  discoveries  in  Aesyria, 

had  hoped  to  have  been   able  to  do   eo  before  leaving 

England  in  autumn  last,  or  certainly  soon  after  my  arrival 

D  the  East ;  but  constant  travelling  and  sicknesB  prevented 

ny  doing  bo  as  early  as  I  had  intended. 

In  order  that  you  may  clearly  imderstand  my  connection 
nth  Assyrian  researches  T  must  go  some  yeare  back  in  the 
iiBtory  of  this  particular  branch  of  exploration,  and  mention 
[enerally  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  expeditions  1 
ave  undertaken  under  the  Trusteee  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  now  about  thirty-three  years  since  I  had  the  good 
srtune  to  meet  Mr,  (now  Sir  A.  Heury)  Layard,  and  joiu  him 
B  a  friend  to  assist  him  in  his  first  Assyrian  researches ;  and 
owe  it  to  liim  to  say  that  through  his  good  tuition  and 
oble  support  I  attribute  my  fiiture  successes  in  everj-thing 
undertook.  During  his  first  expedition  I  was  staying 
lith  him  as  a  friend,  and  assisting  him  in  managing  and 

ion  to 
at  hie 
ist  him 
study, 
ing  me 


eying  the  workmen;  but  on  his  second  expediti 
jByria  and  Babylonia  I  was  sent  out  from  England, 
<|UGst,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to  assi 
I  had  gone  to  Euglond  for  the  purposea  of 
tt  as  soon  as  I  received  an  intimation  from  him  wishi 
rejoin  him,  I  packed  \ip  my  things  aud  started. 


I  need  not  enter  into  the  marvellous  Bucceases  of  his 
exploratioos,  as  his  discoveries  are  now  a  household  word  in 
every  place  in  the  civilized  world.  At  the  end  of  1851  I 
returned  with  him  to  England,  wishing  to  resume  my  studies 
at  Oxford,  but  was  not  destined  to  gain  honours  in  that 
University,  because  I  had  not  been  there  many  months  before 
I  was  again  asked  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to 
go  out  to  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  Layard's  discoverieR  created 
such  a  sensation  at  home  at  the  time,  that  the  Trustees 
resolved  to  continue  the  researches  in  Aasyiia;  so  they 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  further  grant  of  money  from  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Layard  having  declined  to 
go  out  again,  I  ^vas  asked,  on  his  recommendation,  by  the 
Trustees  to  proceed  to  Mossul,  to  carry  on  the  researches  in 
Assyria  tuider  the  general  control  of  Major  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Rawlinson,  who  had  been  charged  by  the  Trustees,  on  Mr. 
Layard  leaving  the  East,  to  have  the  general  management 
of  the  explorations.  I  wont  out  again  to  Mossul  at  the  end 
of  1852,  but  the  excavations  were  at  this  time  limited  to 
Nineveh  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  such  as  Nimroud, 
Kala^Shergat,  and  other  Aesyrian  mounds. 

As  the  palace  of  Assurbanipal,'  or  Sardanapalus  IV, 
proved  of  such  great  value  to  Assyrian  scholars  and  others, 
especially  on  accoimt  of  the  inscriptions  that  have  been  found 
therein,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  account 
of  how  I  discovered  it,  especially  as  no  accoimt  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  published  of  the  way  it  was  found.  On  reach- 
ing Mossul  then,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  excavate  at  the 
northern  corner  of  the  mound  of  Koynnjik,  where  Sennacherib 
and  his  royal  descendants  had  resided,  as  I  felt  convinced 
that  that  part  of  the  mound  had  not  been  thoroughly  exa- 
mined. I  found,  however,  to  my  great  regret,  that  Monsieur 
Place,  the  French  Consul  at  Mosaul,  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  making  explorations  atKliorsabad  for  the  French 
National  Museum,  had  asked  and  obtained  permission  from 
Major  Rawlinson,  before  my  arrival  at  Mossul,  to  dig  iu 
that  locality;    but  for  some  reason  he  had  not  attempted 


'  Sec  general  plan  facing  p.  37,  and  plan  of  palace,  p.  10. 
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to  excavate  there,  either  before  or  after  my  return  to  Moe8u]. 
Of  course  I  took  very  great  care  not  to  ask  him  why  he  had 
not  done  so,  and  was  particularly  careful  not  to  show  him 
that  I  was  longing  to  try  the  spot  myself,  as  that  would 
have  put  him  on  the  Rcent,  and  made  him  place  some  work- 
men there  at  once  to  prevent  me  from  digging. 

I  must  mention  that  the  mound  of  Koyunjik  is  private 
property,  and  we  posseased  then  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  permitting  us  to  excavate  wherever  we  liked,  pro- 
vided we  had  obtained  the  perrajasion  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  nevertheless  it  was  an  acknowledged  etiquette  amongst 
explorerfi,  that  when  the  agent  of  any  uation  was  excavating 
in  a  cei-tain  mound,  other  agents  refrained  from  digging  in 
the  same  locality,  and  consequently  I  felt  somewhat  jealous 
of  the  intention  of  the  agent  of  the  French  Government 
intruding  in  our  field  of  operation  while  I  waa  digging  there 
rayBelf.  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  I  laboured  in  vain  to  find 
some  new  Assyrian  edifice,  though  I  was  not  imsuccesBfid  in 
my  different  explorations ;  in  each  mound  excavated  some 
relic  of  the  past  was  brought  to  light^obelisks,  inscribed 
clay  cylinders  and  tablets;  but  my  aim  was  always  directed 
to  the  northern  comer  of  Koyunjik,  wliich  happily  Monsieur 
Place  had  never  touched,  and  I  was  determined  to  try  it 
before  returning  to  England,  come  what  might.  When  the 
time  of  my  departure  was  drawing  nigh,  I  ordered  my  tents 
to  be  pitched  on  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  showing  thereby 
that  I  was  ready  to  start  for  Europe ;  but  my  reason  for 
doing  80  waa  to  be  able  with  greater  facihty  to  excavate 
at  night  at  the  northern  comer  of  the  mound  without  being 
detected.  After  having  waited  a  few  days  for  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  I  selected  a  number  of  my  old  and  faithful  Arab 
workmen  who  could  be  depended  on  for  secrecy,  with  a 
trustworthy  overseer,  and  gave  them  orders  to  assemble  at  a 
certain  spot  on  the  mound  about  two  hom's  after  sunset. 
When  everything  was  ready,  I  went  and  marked  them  three 
different  spots  on  which  to  dig.  There  had  been  already  a 
number  of  trenches  dug  there  on  a  former  occasion,  but  at 
this  time  I  directed  the  workmen  to  dig  across  them  and  eo 
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deeper  down ;  and  having  superintended  the  work  myself  til! 
midnight,  I  left  them  at  work  (after  telling  them  to  stop 
work  at  daM'n)  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  I  examined  the  trenches,  and  on 
seeing  some  good  signs  of  Assyrian  remains,  I  doubled  the 
number  of  workmen  the  second  night,  and  made  them  work 
hard  all  night.  As  usual,  I  superintended  the  work  till  mid- 
night, and  then  went  to  bed,  but  had  not  been  asleep 
two  hours,  before  my  faithful  Albanian  overseer  came  ninniiig 
to  give  me  the  good  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  some  broken 
sculptures.  I  hurried  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  on  de- 
scending one  of  the  trenches,  I  could  juet  see  in  the  moonlight 
the  lower  part  of  two  bas-rehefs,  the  upper  portion  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saaaniaus  or  other  barbarous  nation 
who  occupied  the  mound  after  the  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire.  I  could  only  find  out  this  from  experience,  by 
examining  the  foundation  and  the  brick  wall  which  supported 
the  bas-reliefs;  so  I  directed  the  workmen  to  clear  the  lower 
part  of  the  sculptures,  which  clearly  showed  that  the  slabs 
belonged  to  a  new  palace ;  but  on  digging  around  them  we 
came  upon  bones,  ashes,  and  other  rubbish,  and  no  trace 
whatever  waa  left  of  any  other  sculptures.  On  the  third 
day  the  fact  of  my  digging  at  night  oozed  out  in  the  town 
of  MoBsul,  which  did  not  surprise  me,  seeing  that  all  th« 
families  of  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  the  nocturnal 
work  knew  that  they  were  digging  clandestinely  somewhere ; 
and  moreover,  the  workmen  who  were  not  employed  at 
night,  must  have  seen  their  fellow  labourers  leaving  their 
teutR  and  not  coming  to  work  the  next  day.  Not  only  did  I 
fear  the  French  Consul  hearing  aud  coming  to  prevent  me 
fi-omdiggingin  what  he  would  call  his  own  ground,  but,  worse, 
than  aU,  that  it  should  be  thought  I  was  digging  for  treasiu-c 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  and  the  people  of  Mossul,  who  had 
always  imagined  that  we  were  enriching  ourselves  by  the 
discoveiy  of  fabulous  treasures :  consequently,  on  the  third 
night,  I  increased  the  workmen,  and  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
trenches  till  the  morning,  Bupeiintending  the  work.  It  can  be 
be  well  imagined  how  I  longed  for  the  close  of  the  day,  as  there 
was  110  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  Assyrian  structure  was  in 
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eristence  near  those  broken  slabs  which  had  been  found  tlie 
night  before.  I  waa  not  disappointed  in  ray  sunnises,  for  the 
men  had  not  been  at  work  three  hours  on  the  third  night, 
before  a  bank  under  which  they  were  digging  fell,  and  ex- 
posed a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  baa-relief,  on  which  was 
represented  an  Assyrian  king  (which  proved  afterwards  to  be 
Assurlianipal  or  Sardanapalus)  in  his  chariot  hunting  lions. 
The  delight  of  the  workmen  was  past  all  bounds,  tiey  all 
collected  and  began  to  danee  and  aing  from  their  inmost 
heart,  and  no  entreaty  or  threat  of  mine  had  any  effect 
upon  them.  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  which  waa  most  pleas- 
ing, the  discovery  of  this  new  palace,  or  to  witness  the  joy 
uf  my  faithful  and  grateful  workmen.  We  kept  on  working 
till  morning,  and  seeing  that  by  this  time  three  perfect 
sculptures  had  been  uncovered,  I  had  no  doubt  in  niy  mind 
that  this  was  quite  a  new  palace.  The  night^workmen  were 
changed,  and  new  hands  put  to  woik  in  the  day  time,  as  I 
had  now  no  more  fear  of  being  thwarted  by  my  rivals; 
because,  according  to  all  rules,  I  had  secured  this  palace  for 
the  British  nation.  During  the  day  we  cleared  out  all  the 
lion-hunt  room  of  Assurbanipal,  which  is  now  in  the  basement 
room  of  the  British  Museum.  In  the  centre  of  this  longrooni 
or  passage  there  were  heaps  of  inscribed  terra-eottas,  amongst 
which  I  beUeve  was  discovered  the  famous  Deluge  Tablet. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  the  record  chamber  of  ABsurbanipal. 
In  the  wall  adjoining  this  room  was  found  bmied  the  large 
Cylinder,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  about  later  on.' 
The  news  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  palace  at 
Koyunjik  spread  in  a  few  hours  like  wild-fire  in  the  town  oi' 
Moeeul  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  brought  us  hundreds  of 
curious  flpectatora  to  see  the  new  discovery.  Veiy  few  of 
them,  however,  were  allowed  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
because  it  was  quite  impossible  to  permit  crowds  of  people  to 
enter  the  trenches.  Monsieur  Place  was  at  the  time  super- 
intending the  French  excavations  at  Khovsabad,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  discoven,',  which 
had  naturally  been  reported  to  him  from  Mossul,  he  came  to 

<  See  plan  annoied. 
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the  Bpot  and  protested  aguinst  my  having  intnided  in  hie 
rightful  poaseasion ;  but  on  my  explaining  matters  to  him, 
and  telling  him  that  Major  Rawlinson  had  no  power  to  assign 
away  a  portion  of  ground  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and 
that  as  the  owner  of  the  raoimd  was  indemnified  by  us,  what 
I  had  discovered  belonged  properly  to  the  Britisli  nation,  he 
seemed  to  take  my  reasoning  go oduatu redly,  and  before  he 
left,  congratulated  rae  on  my  good  fortune. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1854,  the  term  of  ray  engagement 
having  expired,  I  returned  to  Engliind.  The  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  were  so  pleased  with  my  new  discovery,  that 
they  aeked  and  obtained  from  Parliament  another  grant  of 
money  for  further  explorations  in  Assyria,  and  I  was  asked 
to  go  out  again  to  Meaopotomia;  but  I  had  to  decline  the 
offer,  as  I  had  then  an  offer  of  a  political  appointment  at 
Aden,  under  the  late  Sir  James  Outram.  In  consequence  of 
ray  refusal  the  late  Mr.  Loftus  was  appointed  to  succeed  me. 
He  was  then  mating  researches  in  Babylonia,  on  account  of 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  Fund  Society,  and  on  his  resuming 
my  unfinished  work  in  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  he  made  some 
few  more  discoveries  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

I  need  not  enter  into  my  future  services  under  the  Indian 
and  Home  Governments,  iior  into  the  connection  the  late 
Mr.  George  Smith  had  with  Assyrian  researches,  both  under 
the  proprietors  of  the  "'Daily  Telegi-aph"  and  the  Tmstees 
of  tlie  British  Museum.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  demise 
of  Mr.  Smith  during  his  third  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Mesopotamia,  I  was  asked  by  the  Authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  to  resume  the  researches  in  Assyria.  Though  I  had 
retired  from  the  public  service,  and  intended  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  life  quietly  with  my  family  in  England, 
which  I  had  made  ray  home,  I  could  not  decline  an  offer 
which  brought  to  my  recollection  old  associations  and  sweet 
reminiscences,  especially  as  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  feel 
that  my  former  sei-vices  in  connection  with  Assyrian  re- 
searches had  not  been  forgotten  at  the  British  Museum. 

I  must  apologise  for  having  diverged  from  the  main  point 
of  my  paper  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  earlier  discoveries, 
which  seem  quite  ii-relevent  to  the  present  subject,  but  being 
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impresBed  with  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the  palace  of 
Aseurbanipal  ib  so  little  known  in  England,  becaune 
unfortunately  I  could  not  pubJiah  an  account  of  my  dia- 
covericB  at  the  time,  I  deemed  it  both  instructive  and 
interesting  to  give  you  a  short  rhumS  of  the  extraordinary 
way  it  was  found.  I  often  wondered  after  I  had  made  certain 
diBcoveriee  how  I,  with  other  explorers,  might  have  laboured 
for  years,  and  yet  missed  valuable  reHcs  of  the  past  by  a 
mere  stroke  of  the  pickaxe,  especially  as  it  has  been  proved 
to  me  on  several  occasions  that  tunnels  and  trenches  had 
been  dug  into  the  very  heart  of  ancient  edifices,  and  yet  by 
some  unfortunate  chance  the  excavators  turned  when  they 
ought  to  have  gone  straight  on,  and  went  straight  on  when 
they  ought  to  have  turned  to  the  right  or  left.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  trench  diggers  came  upon  an  open  space 
in  a  wall  which  had  been  broken  down  in  former  days,  and  thus 
passed  it  without  knowing  of  the  existence  of  valuable  remains 
below  them ;  or  as  it  happened  once  to  myself,  I  found  my 
workmen  were  digging  too  deep,  below  the  floor  of  a  chamber. 
To  begin  the  subject  of  my  present  paper,  1  must  com- 
mence with  my  journey  to  Constantinople  in  November, 
1876,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  proper  firman  from 
the  Turkish  Government  through  the  assistance  of  our 
Ambassador  at  the  Turkish  capital,  to  enable  me  to  carry  on 
researches  in  Assyria  as  formerly,  without  the  unnecessary 
interference  of  local  authorities.  Unlbrtunately  I  went  there 
at  the  time  when  that  notable  International  Conference 
was  being  held  at  Constantinople,  and  whether  from  the 
weighty  matters  that  troubled  him,  or  other  reasons  only 
known  to  himself,  Sir  Henry  Elliott  woidd  not  help  me  ;  and 
BO I  had  to  return  home,  after  having  spent  there  four  months 
uselessly.  Most  fortunately  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Layard 
was  appointed  soon  afterwards,  to  succeed  him  as  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  His  appointment 
was  naturally  a  harbinger  of  joy  to  me,  as  I  felt  quite 
confident  tliat  he  would  not  be  long  there  before  he 
would  try  to  obtain  the  required  permit  from  the  Porte 
for  carrying  on  properly  oiu-  resparches  in  Assyria  and 
Mesopotamia,   inasmuch    as   I   knew  that   he    still   took   : 
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lively  interest  in  all  AsByrian  discoveries,  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  ray  expectations,  for  Boon  after  hie  arrival 
at  Constantinople,  he  began  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  for  the  object  m  view,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
accomplished  the  pohtical  mission  on  which  I  was  sent  by 
Lord  Derby  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  Mr.  Layard  obtained  the  ro- 
quiied  permission,  which  enabled  me  to  commence  researches 
in  Assyi-ia  without  loss  of  time. 

No  sooner  had  the  fonner  workmen  or  their  children 
heard  of  my  arrival  at  MossiU-for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
the  excavations,  than  they  flocked  around  me,  but  1  was 
Borry  to  find  that  I  could  not  recognize  many  of  them ;  a 
large  number  had  died,  and  a  few  had  grown  so  old-looking, 
that  I  quite  forgot  their  faces,  as  it  was  nearly  twenty-five 
years  since  we  last  parted.  Amongst  the  few  that  I  recog- 
nised were  three  Jeboor  Arabs,  who  had  served  Mr.  Layard 
and  myself  on  three  different  expeditions,  one  of  whom,  an 
old  and  faithful  overseer,  named  Mahmood  Alfaraj,  who  had 
served  us  ever  since  1845,  carae  to  offer  his  services,  which 
of  course  I  accepted  with  great  pleasure.  He  had  settled 
himself  comfortably  with  his  family  at  a  village  some 
distance  from  Mossid,  where  he  had  established  a  farm,  but 
sooner  than  allow  me  to  be  served  by  strangers,  he  gave 
up  his  farm,  and  attached  himself  to  me.  He  did  not  look 
much  older  than  when  I  left  Mossul  in  1854,  though  he  had 
gone  through  heavy  trials,  and  had  often  been  illtreated  by 
the  local  authorities.  Two  others,  who  had  grown  leather 
too  old  and  feeble  to  be  of  any  use  to  me  in  manual  labour, 
but  as  they  had  served  Mr.  Layard  and  myself  faithfully  ou 
former  occasions,  and  possessed  great  uiflueuce  with  their 
tribes,  I  employed  them  as  eub-overseers  on  small  pay.  I  had 
so  many  offers  for  employment  that  many  had  to  return 
home  disappoiuted.  Most  of  these  came  to  serve  me  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  their  wives  and  their  parents,  who  had 
either  served  Mr.  Layard  and  myself,  or  who  remembered 
lis  when  they  were  children.  Thoy  did  not  wish  for  mucli 
gain,  but  for  the  pleasm'C  of  old  associations.  Most  for- 
tunately, with  a  little  kindness  and  attention  to  thera  and  to 
their  families,  I  could  always  save  about  a  fourth,  and  some- 
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times  as  much  aa  one-Uiird,  of  the  regular  wages  a  laliouier  is 
the  habit  of  receiving  in  the  common  work  of  the  couutiy, 
id  if  it  is  considered  that  I  had  aometimea  to  employ 
iboiit  five  or  six  hmidred  men  daily,  the  saving  was  most 
important.  Mr.  George  Smith  had,  I  beHeve,  to  pay  four 
piastres  (or  SJ.)  a  man  for  a  day's  labour,  while  I  only  paid 
at  the  highest  6(i.,  and  the  lowest  4t/.  With  this  economy  I 
could  employ  a  larger  number  of  workmen  with  the  money 
Ikt  my  coimtiand  than  I  could  have  done  had  I  had  to  pay 
bight^r  wages. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Mosaul,  in  November,  1877,  I 
[irgamzed  the  required  bands  of  diggers,  basket  fillers,  and 
ftsket  carriers,  with  a  proper  number  of  overseers  to 
iperintend  them,  and  was  only  waitiug  to  begin  work  at 
loyimjik  and  Nimroud  as  soon  aa  I  received  the  proper 
inction  from  Constantinople  to  do  so.  I  went  down  subse- 
gnently  to  Baghdad  on  a  political  nmston,  but  did  not 
there  long,  because  having  received  a  telegram  from 
Layard  that  the  permit  had  beeu  obtained  and  sent  to 
eul,  and  this,  coupled  with  my  anxiety  to  begui  the 
researches  in  Assyria,  made  me  hurry  back  thither,  and 
forthwith  I  commenced  my  labours  in  the  ancient  ruins  of 
^  Kineveh. 

^L  I  had  heard  of  a  mound  called  Balawat,  about  fifteen  miles 
Hio  the  east  of  Mossul,  and  nine  fi^>m  Nimroud,  in  which  some 
'  copper  plates  with  Aaayrian  figures  and  inscriptions  on  them 
were  found  by  an  Arab,  who  had  been  digging  a  grave  there, 
and  of  which  a  sample  had  been  sent  to  me  as  a  present  to 
England.  I  was  anxious  therefore  to  try  a  few  trenches  and 
tunnels  in  it,  but  the  difficulty  was  the  existence  of  numerous 
graves  belongnig  to  the  Shabbak  inhabitants  of  foiu-  villages, 

kBud  I  knew  that  I  should  meet  with  tremendous  opposition 
Were  an  attempt  made  to  dig  there  even  for  one  day.  But  I 
thought  that  the  prize  was  well  worth  the  risk  of  a  row,  or 
even  a  riot,  and  I  must  make  an  attempt  to  try  what  could  be 
done  by  means  of  civility  and  liberaUty.  In  the  meantime  I 
placed  a  large  niunber  of  wo(;kmen  at  Koyunjik  to  search  for 
inscriptions  in  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Assurbanipal, 
and  at  the  same  time   I  employed  a  few  gangs  to  dig  in 
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unexeavated  spot«  to  see  if  anything  new  could  be  found 
there.  I  also  arranged  about  renewing  the  escavatiouB  at 
Nimroud,  and  placed  some  workmen  to  try  several  spots 
where  I  thought  new  objects  might  be  found.  Both  the 
late  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr,  George  Smith  had  excavated  there 
since  I  had  left  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  1854,  but 
they  had  found  nothing  of  any  value ;  nevertheless  I  could 
not  abandon  that  interesting  mound  without  penetrating 
once  more  into  its  hidden  treasures.  The  moat  likely  place 
I  thought  of  finding  something  uew  was  at  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  mound,  and  at  a  spot  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine 
between  the  north-west  palace  and  the  pyi-amid.  In  both 
localities  it  proved  afterwards  that  I  liad  hit  upon  the  right 
spots.  I  appointed  a  trustworthy  overseer  to  superintend 
the  Work,  and,  having  pointed  out  to  him  what  he  was  to  do, 
I  returned  to  Mosaul  to  see  about  the  other  explorations. 

I  was  all  this  time  dreaming  of  Balawat,  and  was  at  my 
wits'  end  how  to  accomplish  my  scheme  mthout  being 
thwarted  in  the  course  I  wislied  to  pursue.  Firstly,  I  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to  raise  no 
objection  to  my  excavating  there,  and  I  prevailed  upon  the 
lessees  of  the  property  to  allow  me  to  dig  there ;  and  when 
this  was  done,  I  felt  that  my  great  difficulty  would  yet  be  to 
get  over  the  prejudices  of  the  owners  of  the  graves,  of 
whom  there  were  so  many  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  satisfy  them  all  either  for  love  or  money.  I  there- 
fore deemed  it  advisable  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  and  go 
straight  to  the  spot  and  commence  work,  and  leave  it  to  the 
villagers  to  raise  an  objection  to  my  doing  so  or  not.  I 
engaged  in  the  first  instance  the  services  of  a  gentleman 
who  belonged  to  a  good  Mahommedan  family  at  Mossul, 
possessing  great  influence  in  Balawat  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  who  himself  had  obtained  by  digging  at  night-time 
some  pieces  of  the  copper  monument  from  the  mound,  which 
had  been  presented  to  myself  and  others.  I  ordered  my  faith- 
ful Arab  overseer  Mahmood  Alfaraj  to  choose  about  twenty 
trustworthy  Jeboors  to  accompany  him,  and  to  provide  themi 
with  the  necessary  implements  for  digging,  and  to  go  with 
them  to  the  Christian  village  of  Kamkosh,  situated  about 
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three  imles  to  the  west  of  Balawat,  where  I  should  meet 
them.  The  l&^named  village  was  only  about  ten  minutes' 
■walk  from  the  raomid,  but  I  preferred  making  Karakoeh  my 
temporary  head-quarters,  because  better  accommodation  was 
to  be  found  there,  and  the  mound  of  Balawat  was  really 
in  the  leasehold  of  its  inhabitants,  and,  legally  speaking, 
they  were  the  only  people  who  had  a  right  to  prevent  me 
from  digging  there.  When  everything  was  arranged.  I 
repaired  to  the  mound  with  my  guide  Abdatlah  Bey  and  the 
Jeboor  workmen ;  and  to  my  great  horror  found  there  were 
more  graves  scattered  all  over  the  mouud  than  I  thoiight ; 
but,  nothing  daunted,  I  began  at  once  to  dig  in  the  spot 
vhenc©  I  was  told  a  few  fragineuts  of  the  copper  monument 
wwe  got  out.  We  had  not  been  half  an  hour  at  work  before 
We  were  enrroiinded  by  a  host  of  Shabbak  Koords,  inhabi- 
tants of  Balawat.  to  prevent  our  digging.  The  chief  of 
fiarakosh,  with  three  or  four  elders,  who  had  accompanied 
me  to  the  mound,  were  the  first  to  meet  the  abuse  of  the 
Shabbak  peasants.  They  were  told  that  instead  of  bringing 
the  Franks  to  disturb  the  graves  of  the  Moslems,  they  had 
better  take  them  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  their  forefathers,  and 
liad  I  not  intervened  they  would  have  come  to  blows.  I  told 
the  Balawat  villagers  that  the  Christians  of  Karakoeh  had 
nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  had  only  aceora- 
panied  me  because  I  was  staying  with  them ;  but  if  they  had 
anything  to  eay.  they  had  better  say  it  to  me,  and  I  should 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  do  anything  to  aimoy 
them.  This  declaration  of  mine  pacified  them  in  some 
degree,  and  made  them  baten  to  reason.  I  found  that  their 
spokesman  was  their  chief,  who  proved  afterwards  my  staunch 
Bupporter,  and  on  my  telling  him  that  I  would  accompany 
them  to  their  village,  and  there  would  discuss  the  matter  with 
them,  he  and  hio  followers  seemed  very  much  pleased ;  and  we 
at  once  proceeded  to  Balawat  for  considtation.  It  was  bitterly 
cold  on  that  day,  ■w-ith  rain  and  sleet  pouring  down ;  so  my 
first  care  was  to  see  the  poor  half-clad  Jeboor  workmen  pro- 
perly housed,  and  as  soon  aa  they  were  biUetted  in  different 
houses  I  commenced  my  negociation.  It  happened  most 
fortunately  that  one  of  the  brothers  of  my  guide  was  residing 


at  Balawat  at  the  time,  and  of  courae  it  was  to  his  interest  to 
get  his  brother  out  of  the  mess  by  trying  to  assist  me ;  and  I 
therefore  chose  his  house  as  a  rendezvous  and  my  fntiire 
temporary  residence.  My  Shabbak  friends  and  I  had  nut 
been  an  hour  together  before  we  came  to  terms  on  the 
following  conditions,  viz.: — Firstly,  that  I  should  appoint  the 
two  chief  men  of  the  village  to  be  overseers ;  and  secondly, 
I  would  employ  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Balawat  amongst  my  workmen,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
that  none  of  their  gi-avea  should  he  disturbed — that  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  a  grave  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  stop  work- 
ing, and  I  would  forego  the  most  valuable  reliu  in  the  world 
if  its  getting  out  should  prove  of  any  damage  to  a  gi-ave.  I 
also  arranged  to  have  tmmels  dug  a  fathom  below  the  bottom 
of  the  gi-aves,  and  should  there  be  any  fear  of  the  grave  or 
graves  coming  down  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig, 
I  would  support  it  by  a  solid  arch.  When  I  thought  that 
everything  was  aiTanged  satisfactorily,  I  heard  that  other 
villagers  were  trying  to  create  a  great  distm-bance  in  the 
village,  because  it  happened  that  my  Balawat  friends  had 
committed  a  great  blunder  at  the  outset,  which  gave  me 
immense  bother  and  anxiety  afterwards.  When  they  first 
heard  of  my  intention  to  dig  at  Balawat,  they  sent  to  inform 
the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village  called  Kabarlee, 
who  also  had  a  large  number  of  graves  on  the  mound  of 
Balawat,  in  order  that  they  might  unitedly  try  to  prevent 
me  from  digging.  So  when  1  came  to  terms  with  the  natives 
of  Balawat,  the  Kabarlees  objected  and  swore  that  they 
would  sooner  die  than  allow  any  digging  to  take  place  in 
the  moimd.  The  people  of  Balawat  declared,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  sooner  than  disappoint  me,  they  would  dig  the 
graves  of  their  forefathers  themselves,  whatever  the  result. 
It  was  ultimately  arranged  between  me  and  my  supporters 
of  Balawat,  that  I  should  return  to  Karakosh,  and  leave  the 
Jeboor  workmen  to  go  on  with  the  excavations  the  next 
morning ;  but  dining  the  night  I  heard  that  the  natives  of 
Kabarlee  were  determined  to  break  the  peace,  and  fearing 
lest  my  Jeboors  should  get  into  trouble  in  case  the  Kabarlees 
people  came  to  blows  with  the  natives  of  Balawat,  I  sent 
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ihtsm  orders  to  go  early  the  uext  mommg  to  another  moimd 
near  the  ChrintiEin  village  of  Karamlaie,  about  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Balawat,  where  1  had  intended  to  dig.  My 
■workmen  had  just  left  the  village  when  a  large  number  of 
armed  Kabarleee  arrived,  and  began  to  accuse  the  chief  and 
elders  of  Balawat  of  bribery,  for  the  sake  of  which,  they 
declared,  they  were  going  to  allow  the  Cbristiaus  to  exhume 
the  graves  of  the  Moalems,  but  that  they  themselves  would 
defy  any  one  to  do  ho.  In  the  meantime  the  Balawat  people 
began  to  arm,  and  had  not  an  Arab  chief,  a  particular  Iriend 
of  mine,  arrived  most  opportunely  just  then  on  a  pubho  duty, 
with  about  fifty  followers,  and  beat  off  the  Kabarlee  rioters, 
there  would  most  undoubtedly  have  been  a  serioua  fight. 
When  the  newa  reached  me  I  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  attaining 
my  object,  inaamuch  as  I  feared  that  the  authorities  might 
hear  of  the  objection  raised  against  my  digging  at  Balawat, 
and  would  themselves  prevent  me  firom  doing  bo,  as  I  was  par- 
ticularly prohibited  in  the  firman  from  excavating  in  a  burial- 
place.  However,  acting  on  the  common  saying,  "  Nothing 
▼entore,  nothing  win,"  I  waited  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
began  to  try  what  I  could  do  through  influential  Moslem 
friends  at  Moseul  who  possessed  some  power  amongst  the 
Shabbak  people,  and  who  would,  I  was  certain,  assist  me  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  They  were  obliged  to  send  for  all 
the  eldors  and  chiefs  of  Balawat  and  Kabarlee,  with  whom 
they  had  a  long  consultation,  and  they  all  came  to  me  ai'ter- 
wards  to  inform  me  of  what  passed  between  them.  It  was 
arranged  between  ua  that  I  ahould  go  on  with  the  excava^ 
tions  at  Balawat,  but  I  must  not  allow  my  workmen  to 
disturb  any  of  the  new  graves.  I  told  them  that,  aa  I  had 
promised  before,  I  would  take  into  my  employ  the  natives 
of  those  villages  who  had  graves  on  the  mound,  so  that  if 
they  came  near  any  tomb  they  could  stop  digging.  Tliis  I 
knew  would  answer  my  purpose,  because  I  felt  confident 
that  when  the  natives  of  those  villages  began  to  benefit  by 
my  work,  they  themselves  would  be  adverse  to  stop  the  ex- 
cavations; and,  moreover,  by  having  them  in  my  employ, 
there  would  be  no  jealousy  created,  as  there  would  have 
been  the  case  had  I  employed  strangers.  At  the  same  time. 
Vol.  vn.  4 
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I  succeeded  in  making  friends  with  the  chief  i 
the  oppoBition  against  my  digging,  and  when  everything 
wa8  settled  for  resuming  my  research,  I  went  down  to 
Balawat  with  the  Jeboor  workmen,  and  took  qnartera  at 
the  house  of  Hoaaiu  Beg,  whoae  interest  it  was  to  forward 
my  scheme.  The  next  morning  I  repaired  to  the  mound,  not 
feeling  quite  certain  that  I  should  really  be  allowed  to  dig 
by  the  Kabarlee  people,  aa  their  graves  were  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground  I  wished  to  examine.  The  owners  of 
these  graves,  however,  did  not  make  their  appearance  that 
morning,  and  by  the  time  they  came  I  had  penetrated  into  the 
ground  far  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  no  need 
to  approach  nearer  to  their  graves  than  I  had  done,  which 
was  a  great  comfort  to  me.  On  that  day  we  came  upon  some 
scrolls  of  the  copper  plating  of  an  Assyrian  monument,  which 
I  earefiJly  removed  to  my  host's  house,  as  the  copper  was 
very  much  injured  through  the  immense  time  that  it  had  been 
buried  underground  since  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  It  was  spread  like  a  centipede,  with  the  top  part 
rising  to  vrithin  three  or  four  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  grotmd, 
and  the  lower  portion  gradually  descending  about  fifteen 
feet.  This  monument,  which  is  now  safely  deposited  in  the 
Britiali  Museum,  is  thought  to  be  the  coating  of  a  huge  gate 
with  double  leaves,  the  thickness  of  which  must  have  been 
about  four  inches,  which  is  shown  from  the  bend  of  the  nails 
that  fastened  the  plates  to  the  wooden  frame.  After  three 
days'  heavy  labour  we  managed  to  get  out  about  half  of  it, 
and,  Sunday  intervening,  I  stopped  work  and  went  up  to 
town  to  spend  the  Lord's  day  quietly,  examining  on  my 
way  thither  the  works  at  Koyunjik.  I  had  more  than  500 
men  working  there,  and  waa  obliged,  therefore,  to  give 
diEferent  directions  every  two  or  three  days  to  the  overseers, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  waste  of  time  and  labour  in 
digging  at  hap^Jiazard. 

As  a  matter  of  com^e,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  uncover  the 
copper  monument  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  leave  trust- 
worthy men  at  the  mound  at  night,  to  see  that  no  one  went 
there  to  dig  or  injure  the  remainder  of  the  rehc,  and  I 
arranged  that  half  of  the  watchmen  consisted  of  the  Jeboor 
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Workmen  and  tho  other  half  from  the  natives  of  Balnwat, 
Imd  to  protect  them  from  the  rain  and  cold  I  providtid  them 
rUrith  a  tent  and  fuel.  It  appears  that  the  evening  after  1 
*ent  nip  to  MoBBul  the  Balawat  w-atchmen  decamped,  and 
left  the  poor  Jeboors  alone,  on  the  plen  that  they  could  not 
stand  the  severe  cold,  which  happened  to  be  at  tho  time, 
with  enow  nearly  four  inches  above  ground;  but  in  ruality 
tiiey  feared  the  nocturnal  maraudere,  of  whom  there  were 
acoree  going  about  juet  then.  No  sooner  had  my  faithfiil 
overseer  Mahmood  Alfaraj  heard  of  the  return  of  the  Balawat 
"Watchmen,  than  he  repaired  to  the  mound,  and  took  vriih 
the  remainder  of  the  Jeboor  workmen,  and  kept  watch 
B  day  and  night,  until  the  whole  of  the  monument  was 

ig  out  and  conveyed  eaftly  away.  While  I  was  spending 
iday  quietly  at  MoRsid,  the  Shabbak  workmen  were  dia- 
blUBUig  the  point  whether  it  was  right   or  not  that  they 

lonld  allow  their  graves  to  be  desecrated  for  the  sake  of  a 
Bttle  gain,  inasmuch  as   they   had   been   upbraided   by  ilJ- 

itured  people  for  their  stupidity  in  allowing  me  to  dig. 
They  were  told  that  for  every  piastre  they  were  receiving,  I 
was  carrying  away  antiquities  worth  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold!  On  Monday  morning  some  of  the  well-disposed 
inhabitants  of  Balawat  went  as  usual  to  the  mound  to  work, 
bat  they  were  obhged  to  retiirn  to  their  village  on  being 
threatened  by  another  party  which  wanted  to  stop  the 
excavationfi  altogether.  The  Jeboor  workmen  refused  to 
leave,  and,  headed  by  Mahmood  Alfaraj,  declared  that  they 
■would  fight  to  the  death  before  they  would  desert  their  trust, 
and  more  than  that,  not  only  would  they  not  quit  the  mound 
until  I  returned,  but  they  meant  to  work  whether  the  othei-e 
joined  them  or  not,  and  they  kept  their  word.  In  the  mean- 
time there  was  a  row  in  the  viUage  between  the  malcontents 
and  my  supporters,  but  my  party  proving  the  strcmgcst,  our 
adversaries  eucciunbed.  Ultimately  they  all  agreed  that 
they  wonid  dissuade  me  from  continuing  the  excavations, 
and  would  leave  it  to  my  honour  to  unbury  the  remainder  of 
the  momunent  or  not.  When  the  news  of  this  tumult 
reached  me  I  was  very  much  troubled,  because  not  only 
was  I  afraid  of  losing  thia  unique  Assyrian  relic  if  any  riot 
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ehoiild  take  place,  but  also  T  did  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  bloodabed.  I  hastened  the  next  niomiiig  to  Balawat  in 
a  heavy  etonn  of  snow,  and,  on  going  to  the  mound  on  my 
way  to  the  village,  I  found  my  poor  Jeboor  workmen  at 
work,  not  where  the  monnraent  wer,  but  in  another  locaHty, 
and  nearly  frozen  to  death  fi'om  cold,  as  they  had  finished 
their  fuel,  and  could  neither  oook  nor  keep  themselveB  warm. 
So  I  took  my  overseer  with  me  to  the  village,  and  instead  of 
showing  that  I  was  in  any  way  concerned  about  what  bad 
taken  place,  I  ordered,  in  a  most  natural  way,  some  of  the 
Balawat  workmen  to  send  some  fuel  to  the  mound,  and 
requested  others  to  have  some  lentils  cooked  and  bread 
baked  for  my  Arab  labonrers.  To  my  great  surprise  my 
orders  were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  not  a  word  was  said. 
Two  of  them  came  to  me,  however,  to  tell  me  privately 
that  they  meant  to  resume  work  the  next  morning  come 
what  might,  and  they  said  they  knew  that  others  would 
do  the  same  if  I  remained  at  Balawat.  The  next  morning  I 
ordered  my  Jeboor  overseer  to  call  in  the  usual  way  the 
workmen  of  Balawat  to  proceed  to  the  mound ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  disturbance  taking  place,  I  accompanied  them 
thither  myself,  and  took  with  me  the  chief  and  two  of  the 
most  respected  elders  of  the  place.  Every  workman  camo 
running  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place,  and  they  all  com- 
menced work  in  right  good  earnest.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
a  tobacconist  came  to  the  mound  with  a  quantity  of  tobacco 
for  sale,  and  as  I  knew  that  my  Shabbak  workmen  were  veiy 
fond  of  smoking,  I  pleased  them  very  much  by  buying  for 
them  a  good  supply.  This  generosity  raised  me  in  theii* 
estimation  not  a  little,  and  the  fact  that  I  took  care  not  to 
say  a  word  to  them  about  the  threatened  riot  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  their  resolve  not  to  work  with  me  any  more, 
made  the  gift  more  precious.  After  two  days'  more  hard 
work  we  managed  to  get  out  the  remainder  of  the  copper 
monument,  and  I  did  not  feel  quite  happy  until  it  was 
deposited  in  a  safe  place  at  MossuL  The  work  continued  at 
Balawat  without  any  interruption  for  some  time,  as  I  made 
it  a  rule  to  go  down  often  to  the  place,  superintend  the  work 
myeelfi  and  coax  the  workmen  to  overlook  the  digging  out 
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tlie  bones  of  their  suppoBed  foiefathera,  telling  them  that  as 
it  was  a  very  commou  practice  amongst  MoslemB  to  dig  old 
graves  to  make  place  for  now  interments,  they  ought  to 
have  no  qualm  themselves  in  moving  a  few  bones  and  re- 
burying  them  in  some  nice  place  on  the  mound.  My  Jeboor 
workmen  insisted  that  the  bones  they  were  iindiiig  in  the 
digging  belonged  to  some  old  heathenish  nation,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Shabbak  labourers  actually  began  to 
tell  their  co-religionista  that  the  graves  which  were  found 
deep  below  belonged  to  their  unbelieving  forefathers,  which 
deserved  exliuming,-  while  others,  to  satisfy  thpir  consciences, 
carefully  reburied  the  bones,  feeling  sure  that  they  were 
doing  an  act  of  charity  whether  the  bones  belonged  to  a 
true  believer  or  not.  Truly  speaking,  they  were  not  doing 
more  than  they  must  have  very  often  done  on  former 
occasions,  like  all  Moslems  who  have  a  small  burial-ground, 
and  are  obliged  to  dig  old  graves  to  make  place  for  new 
interments. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  discovered  another  copper 
monument,  just  half  the  size  of  the  first  one.  Instead  of  the 
scrolls,  being  ornamented  hke  those  of  the  large  one  with 
double  rows  of  figures,  they  had  only  one  set  on  each,  but  the 
figures  were  larger  on  the  small  gate.  This  was  foimd  very 
much  injured,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  air  it  fell  to 
pieces.  Other  excavations  were  being  carried  on  in  different 
parta  of  the  mound  by  tunnelling,  but  I  soon  discovered  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  other  signs  that  we  were  digging 
too  deep,  and  I  tried  therefore  to  persuade  jay  Shabbak 
workmen  and  their  chiefs  to  let  me  throw  open  some  of  the 
tunnels,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  new  graves,  and 
having  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  let  me  do  as  I  wished, 
I  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  the  Jeboor  overseer,  and 
went  up  to  Mossul  to  see  about  my  other  explorations.  The 
next  day  the  Balawat  overseer  sent  me  intelligence  that  he 
had  foimd  in  digging  over  one  of  the  tunnels  that  I  had 
ordered  to  be  laid  bare,  a  «tone  coffer  with  a  lid,  containing 
two  tablets  of  stone  covered  with  inscriptions.  A  report  had 
already  spread  in  Moseul  and  its  neighbourhood  that  my 
workmen  had  discovered  a  marble  chest  containing  countless 
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tveasuree,  arid  credulous  people  would  have  the  marble  slabs 
to  be  the  very  tablea  of  stone  of  Moeee,  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments  1  These  reports  made  me  hurry  down  to 
Balawat,  as  I  did  not  know  what  the  Shabbak  workmeu 
there  miglit  be  tempted  to  do  in  case  they  believed  these 
Btories.  I  found  on  ray  arrival  there  that  my  faithful  Jeboor 
overseer,  for  fear  of  the  coffer  or  the  tablets  being  injured  in 
case  there  should  be  a  row,  had  heaped  over  them  a  large 
quantity  of  earti,  and  he  and  his  Arab  workmen  had  kept 
watch  over  them  all  night.  There  was  a  tremendotis  excite- 
ment amongst  all  the  workmen  consequent  upon  this 
discovery,  and  to  please  thorn  I  presented  them  with  a  day's 
wages  all  round,  and  to  the  Balawat  gang  of  workmen  who 
had  discovered  it  I  presented  a  few  more  piastres.  This 
attention  on  my  pait  pleased  them  all,  and  for  a  time 
it  made  the  Shabbak  workmen  contented,  and  not  to  care 
if  I  began  to  dig  up  all  their  graves.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  was  meditating  about  the  removal  of  the  coffer  to  Mossul, 
as  I  was  not  certain  from  hour  to  houi-  what  might  happen 
in  case  the  Shabbak  people  believed  the  exaggerated  stories 
of  those  who  were  jealous  of  our  success  ;  but  how  to  remove 
this  huge  block  of  marble  for  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles 
without  a  cart  was  more  than  my  wits  and  engineering  could 
at  once  accomplish.  It  happened  most  fortunately  that  I  had 
presented  a  few  days  pveviouflly  to  the  Shabbak  and  Kara- 
kfjsh  villagers  some  marble  plain  slabs,  which  were  found  in 
a  chamber  fliscovered  in  the  mound  of  Balawat,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  monument.  The  former  had  chosen  and 
removed  the  smallest  of  the  slabs  for  their  share,  and  left 
the  large  ones  for  the  Karkoshites,  who  wanted  them  for 
their  chm-ch.  As  they  could  not  remove  them  without  a 
cart,  they  had  sent  and  hired  the  only  one  in  the  countr)-, 
The  cart  arrived  at  the  mound  in  a  most  miraculous  ■way, 
just  as  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  how  to  accomplish  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  marble  coffer  into  Mossul.  I  had  only 
to  mention  the  fact  of  my  difficulty  to  the  Karkoshites,  and 
they  without  much  ado  put  the  coffer  into  their  cart  and 
pulled  it  to  Moseul  themselves,  where  I  accompanied  them. 
I  found  on  digging  out  the  coffer  that  it  was  placed  at  the 
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entrance  of  a  chamber  which  had  been  burnt  down,  and 
proved  afterwards  to  be  a  temple.  We  found  at  the  north- 
weet  of  this  chamber  a  marble  altar,  aeceoded  by  five  steps ; 
upon  it  we  brought  to  hght  an  inscribed  marble  tablt^t  of  the 
Bame  size  and  shape  as  the  other  two  which  were  found  in 
the  coffer,  and  as  the  cavity  which  contained  them  was  large 
(enough  to  admit  a  third,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
tablet  found  on  the  altar  l>flonged  to  the  same  aet,  and  that 
before  the  priests  had  time  to  deposit  it  back  in  the  coffer, 
the  temple  was  burnt  doivn,  either  by  accident  or  bv  an 
enemy.  It  happened  that  in  this  chamber  a  large  quantity 
of  human  remains  were  found,  which  made  the  Sliabbak 
people  quarrel  amongst  themselves.  Some  wanted  to  stop 
digging,  and  others  said  that  the  bones  belonged  to  heatheas, 
or  some  other  unbelieving  people,  and  they  would  not  give 
up  working,  especially  as  the  bones  could  easily  be  removed 
and  buried  in  another  place.  Those  of  the  Sbabbak  people- 
who  were  not  benefiting  by  our  work  sided  with  those  who 
wanted  to  stop  working,  and  abused  those  who  wanted  to 
go  on.  This  brought  the  quarrel  to  a  crisis,  because  the 
vhiefa  wlio  were  in  my  pay  took  offence  at  the  insolent 
demeanour  of  the  mischief  makers,  and  declared  that  if  all 
the  workmen  went  away  they  would  themselves  dig  until 
I  came.  Their  relations  and  those  who  were  favourable  to 
my  continuiug  the  excavations  drew  their  swords,  and  had 
not  Mahmood  Alfaraj  advised  them  to  leave  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  to  me.  there  would  have  been  a  serious  blood- 
shed. A  messenger  was  despatched  to  me  informing  me  of 
the  disturbance,  and  I  was  begged  to  hasten  down  to  Balawat 
to -prevent  a  serious  outbreak.  To  say  the  truth,  1  began 
to  be  quite  tired  of  these  continual  quarrels,  aud  was 
determined  when  I  went  down  to  Balawat  the  last  time  not 
to  leave  the  place  until  I  had  put  a  stop  to  the  excavations 
altogether.  My  only  reason  for  continuing  the  researcli 
ufter  the  discovery  of  the  marble  coffer  and  its  contents, 
was  because  1  knew  that  if  the  work  was  closed  I  should 
never  have  the  chance  of  digging  there  again,  so  I  deemed 
it  advisable  to  work  on  as  long  as  possible.  This  time 
I  took  down   laj  tents,  which  had  been   pitched  between 
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the  village  and  the  mound.  I  found  everything  quiet,  and 
the  next  morning  was  surprised  to  find  all  the  workmen 
proceeding  to  work  without  a  murmur  when  they  saw  me 
walk  to  the  mound,  but  on  my  return  to  the  camp  to  break- 
fast I  heard  a  tremendous  row,  and  on  looking  out  of  the 
tent  I  saw  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  running  about,  and 
all  the  workmen  were  collecting  with  swords  drawn  around 
the  site  of  the  temple,  which  I  wished  to  be  cleared  out. 
I  hastened  at  once  to  the  spot,  and  on  the  way  thither  was 
met  by  messengers  who  were  despatched  by  the  overseer  to 
ask  me  to  go  and  atop  the  disturbance,  which  had  been 
brought  aboiit  by  the  workmen  who  wanted  to  stop  the 
excavations  in  the  chamber,  on  account  of  some  graves 
which  had  been  demolished  by  some  of  their  fellow  labourers. 
I  found  on  arriving  there  that  all  the  workmen  excepting 
the  .leboors  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows,  and  two 
•of  the  Balawat  workmen  were  busily  engaged  in  digging  a 
grave  with  their  daggers  in  the  temple,  and  swearing  that 
the  fii-st  person  who  would  dare  to  stop  them  would  be 
demolished  then  and  there  with  those  very  daggers,  and 
have  their  corpses  buried  with  those  of  the  Kafirs  about 
which  they  were  quarrelling.  I  told  them  on  arriving  that 
they  all  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  creating  a  dis- 
turbance about  such  a  trivial  matter,  and  added  that  if  those 
who  were  adverse  to  digging  out  the  remainder  of  the  cham- 
ber could  swear  that  the  bones  belonged  to  their  forefathers 
or  any  of  their  relations,  aa  they  looked  more  like  those  of 
an  ass  or  sheep,  I  would  stop  digging  at  once.  This  made 
tliera  all  laugh,  and  forthwith  they  returned  to  then-  work. 
One,  however,  refused  to  do  so,  and  kept  abusing  the  rest  for 
their  wickedness;  but  on  my  handing  him  over  his  day's 
wages,  and  telling  him  he  had  better  go  home  and  avoid 
participating  in  our  sins,  lie  at  once  returned  to  work,  and 
from  that  day  forward  there  were  no  more  disputes  or 
quarrels,  I  must  confess  I  was  very  glad  wlien  we  cleared 
out  the  temple  and  closed  the  work  at  Balawat,  which  was 
(as  its  name  means)  "  an  affliction  "  to  me.  Some  other  in- 
scribed tablets  were  found,  but  the  inscriptions  on  them  were 
almost  unreadable  from  decay. 
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While  I  was  excavating  at  Balawat  I  had  to  attend  to 
the  other  explorations  at  Koyunjik  and  Nimrond.     In  the 
former  place,  where  a  largo  number  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed  to    search    for   imsoriptions   both   in   the   palace   of 
Sennacherib    and   that   of  Aeaurbanipal,    some   interesting 
discoveries    were   made.      In   a   brick   wall    in  the    palace 
of  the  last-mentioned  king  was  discovered   an  almost  per- 
fect terra-cotta  cylinder  with  ten  sidea  to  it,  covered  with 
nearly  1,300  lines  of  fine  writing,  detailing  the  contjueBta  and 
the  extension  of  the  sway  of  Aesurbanipal  or  Sardinapalns  IV. 
It  was  by  a  mere  chance  that  this  valuable  historical  record 
was   discovered,   because,   generally   speaking,   we    do   not 
w^aste    our  time    and   money  in    digging    out    thick   solid 
\  brick  walls  to  no  puipose ;  but  as  I  had  given  ordera  that 
Ivheu   the   workmen  came  to  a  broken  wall  they  were  to 
Beearcli  it,  in  case  eouie  ancient  relic  might  have  been  mixed 
Inp  in  the  rubbish,  I  was  asked  by  the  overaeer  superintend- 
ling  the  work  in  the   palace  of  Assurbanipal   if  he  was  to 
I  demohsh  a  small  remnant  of  a  brick  wall  which  was  left  in 
I  digging  out  two  chambers,  or  leave  it  to  be  covered  over 
I  with  the  dt'bris  that  came  out  of  the  excavatiotis.     On  seeing 
I  that  its  removal  would  entail  very  little  expense,  I  ordered 
I  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and  it  appears  that  I  had  not  gone  two 
I  hours  ou  my  way  to  Nimroud,  before  they  came  upon  this 
I  rare  object,  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  sohd  wall. 

At  the  palace  of  Seiinacherib,  though  we  found  nothing 
Iremarkable  or  of  particular  interest,  the  workmen  were 
Inevertheless  continually  finding  inscribed  terra-cottas,  some 
Eof  which  have  proved  of  great  value. 

At  Nimroud  my  researches  also  proved  of  some  importance 

I  by  the  discovery  of  what  has  buen  proved  to  be  the  temple 

■  of  Assnmazirpal.     Everything  in  it  was  foimd  in  fragments, 

lurith  the   exception   of   a  marble   altar   and   three   marble 

Icbairs;  and  this  shows  that  the  enemy  was  determined  not 

■to   leave  one  stone   upon   another  when   he   destroyed   it. 

[Hundreds  of  beautifully  painted  and  enamelled   tiles   aud 

knobs   (which    I   beheve    belonged    to   the   ceiling   of  the 

temple),  inscribed  marble  tablets,  pieces  of  marble  tripods, 

pillars,  and  other  small  objects,  were  found  in  utter  coiifu- 
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uion,  Bcattered  ail  over  the  floor  of  the  temple.  Seveml 
marble  platforme  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the  temple, 
which  looked  aa  if  they  had  been  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pones  of  worship  or  aicrifice.  At  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  mound  I  discovered  an  ascendiug  passage  with  a  perfect 
and  well-built  brick  arch,  which  showed  as  if  this  had  been 
the  gland  entrance  to  the  royal  mansions.     (See  plan.) 

The  move  I  excavate  in  AsByrian  mounds,  the  more 
1  am  puzzled  to  know  how  the  earth  has  been  accumulated 
over  the  vast  ruins;  and  J  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  a 
thorough  exhumation  of  the  mounds  of  Koyunjik  and 
Nimroud  is  made.  From  my  long  experience  in  Assyrian 
research,  I  believe  we  might  go  on  digging,  as  we  are  doing 
now,  hundreda  of  years,  aad  yet  might  naiss  some  important 
historical  object  which  would  be  lost  for  ever  to  the  scientific 
and  literary  world. 

As  I  do  not  profefis  to  know  anything  about  the  reading 
of  the  old  Assyrian  language,  it  must  be  left  for  Assyrian 
scholars  to  explain  certain  facts  brought  to  light  in  con- 
nection with  my  discoveries  in  the  mounds  of  Koyunjik, 
Nimroud,  and  Balawat ;  and  I  trust  that  in  my  future  dis- 
coveries in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  add 
some  more  valuable  acquisitions  to  ancient  history. 


ON    A    RECENTLY    DISCOVERED    TEXT    OF 
ASSUR-NATSm-PAL,  B.c.  885. 

Br  EmtKar  A.  Bldge,  M.RA.S. 

Bead  Vh  Marvb,  1870. 


The  text  which  is  the  aiibject  of  tliie  paper  is  engravej 
I  ou  an  alabaster  slab,  twolve-and-A-half  inches   long,   eight 
I  'wide,    and    two-aiid-a-half   thick.        The    characters    are 
I  engraved  very  nicely  in  the  ordinary  ABsyrian  atyle.     It, 
I  with  a  duphcate  copy,  was  found  in  a  stone  coffer:  they 
[  were  among  the  treaeiires  recently  brought  from  Balawat 
f'  by  Mr.  Rassam.     The  variant  readings  given  by  the  dupli- 
cate are  distingiiiBhed  by  being  placed  in  brackets  in  the 
printed  text  accompanyiDg.     Some  very  remarkable  points 
occur,  the  first  and  most  important  being  that  the  wordK 
L  have   actually   been   divided   by    the   AsHyiian   scribea   by 
I  means   of   Btraight  lines   engraved  on  the  stone  between 
I  Hie  end  of  one  word  and  the  beginning  of  the  next.     It 
I  not  easy  to  estimate  the  great  value  of  these  dividing 
I  Enes :  not  only  do  they  distinguish  the  end  of  each  word, 
I  but  they  show  when   an  AsByrian  group  of  wedges  is  to 
■  be  road  as  an   ideograph,  and,  above  all,  the  accuracy  of 
■tthe  reading  of  many  of  the  Assyrian  words  by  the  system 
if   decipherment    used   by    modem    scholars,      It    is   well 
:nown  that  the  Persian  text  of  the  Behistun  inscription  is 
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divided  into  words  by  meane  of  wedges  engraved  diagonally, 
thus  : — 

^frr<-'m   \  <Tr  <?r -M  fn  ^m    \<t<r<' 

I-y-iu  G-u-ni-a-t  H-  y[a] 

T/>i3  Gomatet,  Ute 

\  -TtT  <E  <fi  « T 

M  -  gh  -  u  -  all. 


and  the  straight  line  used  by  tlie  Assyrians  is  probably  the 
first  step  made  by  them  towards  the  same  point :  they  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  wedge — only  to  the  dividing  lines.  This 
IB  not  the  only  instance  of  words  being  divided  on  tablet* ; 
for  Mr,  Pinches  has  shown  me  a  fragment  of  an  astronomical 
tablet  which  has  several  of  the  lines  of  writing  divided  into 
words  by  these  straight  lines.  It  is  numbered  "S  375"  in 
-the  British  Museum  collection.  We  have  copied  a  few  of  the 
lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  they  are  printed  here  vrith 
the  di^dding  lines  as  they  appear  on  the  clay  tablet  itself. 
The  first  line  given  is  Assyrian,  written  ideographic  ally ;  the  ' 
second  and  third  are  written  phonetically.  A  word  worthy 
of  notice  ocours  in  the  first  line — y^"-  ^T"^-  It  might  be 
read  either  "l>u-*i"  or  ''bu-U,"  but  a  gloss  underneath  spelle  it 
for  us  thus-^^y^  /  >-£^TT,  hu-u-li,  and  this  of  course 
settles  the  reading.  The  third  line  gives  us  the  ideograph 
and  phonetic  complement — •-y<|-*  ^T'"'  *'"^'"''  "there  is,"  as 
the  equivalent  for  this.  For  the  proofs  of  the  reading  of  the 
other  words  we  would  refer  to  Prof.  Sayce's  learned  paper  on 
the  "Astronomy  and  Astrology  of  the  Bt 
S  375. 

T   Ky->f  -ET    I     #«    «     I 

D.P.    caccab        apiu  kharran  samas  icsud 

The  star  of  the  foundation  the  road  of  the  sttn  took 

khusakhkhu  bu  -  lim  

famine  there    is  (?)      ,.,.,. 

'  ''Jour.  Sojll  Aiiatio  Boc.,"  vol.  i, 
'  Trans.  S.  B.  A.,  ToL  in,  pp.  145- 


T    I 
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khar  -   ra   -  na 
the    road   of  the 

v-  <  -een 

bn  -  a  -      li 
th«re    i»    (?) 

-jsn  <=!??  ^^ 

fin    -  un  -    ku 
famine 


D.P. 


8a  -raas 


id     -  BU  -ud 
foot- 


ibaa  -  ei 
(Awe    M 


)J*.      caccab  ni  -bat    A  -  Qu  D.P.        lu -bat 

The  star       Man  the     planet 

t^n*  M  I  ^  ^  V  tET  El  ! 

Sak   -    OB  i  -  cas  -  ea  -  ad  -  va 


Saturn 


approaches 


and 


T  KM  m  -<  I  KM :« -^  I?  V- 1  <4-ir  «=y/ 

caccab     lu-bat      caocab     iu-batA*iiu  im  -  takb- 

TTii  planet  Mars  woe 

kbar  -u-va     iz  -     zi     -    zu nis  oacir 

present  and        vxia  fij;ed  the  enemy. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  slab.  The  duplicate  copy 
points  out  various  ciistakes,  such  as  tlie  following;  in  one 
the  scribe  wiitee  (line  1)  ^  \*  >-  iar  mat  Assut,  "  king  of 
tlie  land  of  Assyria,"  wbile  the  otber  gives  ^^  '^^  >-  Sar  mat 
Agfur,  "king  of  the  laud  of  Assyria,"  and  this  agrees  with 
the  iiHUal  formnla  found  at  the  beginning  of  such  inecriptious 
as  these.  One  copy  reads  iar  mat  Aasw-jnay  "king  of  this 
same  Assyria "  ;  the  other  omits  ma.  Oue  copy  reads  "Oh, 
future  prince,  its  mine  restore "  ("-*-!  •~^\  ^^  ^f  |  ankhuia 


I 


I 


L 
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iiddis) ;  the  other  omits  vddis.  A  remarkable  form  is 
found    in    hne    0.      The    reading    given    by   one   copy    is 

y  f ^^y  jy  y-  1<J  tyyyei  mmn-m  NU-DUKU.  "  his  rival 
has  not  had  " ;  the  reading  by  the  other  ia  ^  It'"£|  gE^yyy  ][ 
^  T<J  tTyft  fla  ninin-m  NU-DUKU.  This  may  be  a  Palel 
form  ;  mnin  m  used  for  "  second,"  as  may  be  seen  in  nearly 
all  historical  inscriptions,  and  the  following  line  from 
W.A.I.  I,  12,  48,  is  quoted  as  an  example . — 

cE^I  E<2<lt  "gn :« -^T  teS  -cSl  -El  ■=£  J!  ^W 

ina      kabal        sa-ni  -  na      ina    takhatsi  la     i  -  su  -   n 
in         war  a  rival  {and)  in       battle        luu  nof  had. 

This  tablet  is  also  remarkable  for  the  frequent  use  of 
ideographs,  and  with  them  phonetic  complements.  Their 
use  here  ia  more  frequent  by  far  than  is  usual  in  general 
historical  inscriptions,  and  a  comparison  of  this  text  with 
the  large  one  of  the  same  monarch  will  convince  the  com- 
parer of  this  fact.  The  account  may  be  regarded  as  a 
succinct  summary  of  the  genealogy  of  ABSuniatsirpal,  a 
Btatement  of  his  poBsessions,  together  with  an  invocation  to 
the  "  future  prince." 

From  this  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  text  and 
peeuhar  words  in  it,  and  to  a  short  notice  of  the  reign  of 
AsBumatsirpal.  Although  the  inscriptions  of  Assurnatsirpal 
are  very  numerous,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  great  length,  very  few 
closely  written  clay  tablets  have  been  found.  He  appears 
to  have  delighted  in  having  the  records  of  his  glories  written 
in  large  characters,  and  in  long  lines  across  the  massive 
bas-reliefs  adorning  his  palace,  some  of  which  are  now 
among  the  treasures  in  the  British  Museum.  The  celebrated 
inscription  printed  m  W.A.I.,  vol.  I,  commences  with  a  long 
invocation  to  the  gods,  but  the  patron  deity  of  Assur- 
natsirpal seems  to  have  been  Nunp,  for  he  begins  hie  inscrip- 
tion thus,  "(To)  Ninip  the  very  powerful  hero,  the  eldest 
hero  of  the  gods,  the  powerful  warrior,  mighty,  (he)  who 
in  battle  ia  without  rival,  the  warrior  of  the  gods,  the  nrger 
on  of  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth."  This  inscription 
however  omits  entirely  the  invocation,  and  starts  off  simply 
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with  the  genealogy  of  the  king.  The  text  eajs,  "  Abbut- 
■iiatsir-pal,  son  of  Tiieulti-niDip,  sou  of  itimnion-nirari."  Tho 
l^tes  of  these  kings  arc  : — 

T  K  (-^"TD  ^]  ^   Rimmou-nirari,     B.C.  913. 
I  ]^  >|-  Tuctilti-ninip,       B.C.  891. 

y   •—V'   "^   Tt  Aesur-natair-pal,   B.C.  885. 

The  names  of  these  kings  are  all  written  idengraphically 
as  above.  Rimmon-Dirari  was  for  some  time  called  "Pul," 
'  but  a  ^llabary  esplains  *"J  py-  by  ni-^a-nt,  making 
the  name  Rimmon-nirari,  or  "  Rimmoii  is  my  help."  In 
WjV.I,  IV,  44,  the  first  character  of  tho  name  /  is  replaced 
by  C^'ff  or  -^"TTi  ^°<1  t^''  syllabaries  explain  this  by 
tukhu,  "wind";  Rimmon  was  the  air-god.^  This  king  was 
S^ery  powerfial,  succeeded  in  his  battles,  and  in  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  In  this  reign  commence 
the  regular  chronology  of  important  events.' 

Concerning  Tuculti-ninip  II  but  Httle  is  known.  The 
first  ideograph  in  his  name,  T£T  or  ICT  is  explained  in 
W.A.I.  II,  4,  692,  by  tv^cul-bi,  "  service,"  or  "  iservant." 
This  is  also  met  with  in  the  name  of  Tiglath-pileser,  or 
Tuculfi-pal-e4ar.  Tuculti  is  sometimes  written  TtJ  mT<, 
Tpbich  is  the  ideograph  with  a  phonetic  complement  (W.A.I,  I, 
95,  19).  The  explanation  of  the  second  ideograph  J-  is 
given  in  two  places.  In  W.A.I.  IV,  69,  1,  we  find  the 
bllowing : — 

^mm  1  + 1 ET  r?  JT I  ►+  ^Er  hj  i 

ma-a  -  su       D.P.   Nin  -  ip 

The  comer  which  should  have  given  the  Accadian  word 
■unfortunately   broken.     Another    syllabary    (W.A.I.    11, 
»,    7,    8)    ^ves    also   ^-J   J^E|  ]^   \   -J^-  Jf-   [  wliicb 
[Aainly  shows  that  Ninip  is  synonymous  with  <-  »J[-  Jf- .     The 
frbole  name  means  "the  servant  of  Ninip."     Dr.  Delitzsch* 

'  a«iW.A.I.rV,70.30.»]ien;  ^'-||  UeiplAinedby  '■^  |][  ■-  Jia-a-oi. 
oiod,"  Bud  W.A.I.  II,  48,  3G. 

*  Smith's  "AMjris,"  p.  35. 

*  "  AMTiiiclie  Studien,"  p.  173, 
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gives  the  Arabic  jiljl  as  the  root  of  Tucultu,  The  reign  of 
this  monarch  was  short,  lasting  six  years  only  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith,  bis  empb-e  "extended  from  below  the 
lower  Zab  across  to  the  Khabour,  then  north  to  the  region  of 
Diarbekr,  along  the  aouth  of  Lake  Van,  to  the  mountains 
east  of  Assyria."  In  this  reign  the  Assyrian  eponym  canon 
conmieiices.  The  third  name  (and  the  name  of  the  king 
whose  exploits  are  mentioned  in  thia  inscription),  Assur- 
natsir-pal,  or  abla.  moans  "  Assur  the  protector  of  the  son." 
Texts  which  give  the  genealogy  of  a  king  are,  as  a  rule, 
important,  and  this  one  is  perhaps  no  exception.  The  in- 
scription begins  with  the  usual  formula,  "  the  great  king,  the 
powerful  king,  king  of  multitudes,  king  of  the  land  of 
Assyria."  We  notice  that  the  name  of  Assyria  is  abbreviated 
to  a  single  wedge — thus,  »— .  This  name  is  written  ia 
various  ways  ;  the  most  common  are  as  follows : — 

"^"^     "^     KT^  ^^^  Aesur-ci  (W.A.L  II,  1). 

V'  >-'-^  /TE|   mat  As-sur-ci  (of  frequent  occurrence). 

The  god  from  which  the  couutiy  took  its  name  is  repr&> 
sented  in  various  ways — ^thus,  i*^|  —>^;  oflen  without  the 
prefix  of  divinity,  *-*+-■  Assutbanipal  uses  »->?-  -^,  which 
might  mean  the  "good  god."  In  W.A.I.  I,  14,  69,  it  is 
written  >-»-|  n  >^f  D.P.  A-aur,  In  Layard's  inscriptdona 
{plate  78,  3)  it  is  written  in  the  name  of  Assui'-natsir-pal 
thus,  >-  d^  Y]f .  As  in  most  of  the  historical  inscriptions,  he 
calls  himself  "  king  of  the  foiu*  regions  "  or  "  races."  Thia 
was  an  old  title  of  Syria,  which  was  peopled  according  to 
Genesis  x,  23,  by  Uz,  Hal,  Gether,  and  Mash.^  In  line  6  we 
meet  with  the  Accadian  NU  DUKU,  "has  not  had."  It  is 
found  also  on  the  monolith  of  Shalmaneser,  col.  fi,  line  10. 
The  word  *^  NU  is  explained  in  a  bilingual  text  in  W.A.I.  IV, 
IG,  1,  50,  by  .-£|,  whcro  the  Accadian  tlfiy  {]^  ^ 
^y|]f  ^]  j;5y  E  -  CI  -  NU  TA  E  is  equated  with  the  Assyrian 

■  :  typi  -It}^]  ^n]  Y^JI  n-)8  'igl,  according  to  Smith.  Profeasor  SnjM 
lliinb  that  the  four  raoes  =  four  qunrters  of  the  trarlil. 


i 


(ht  ( 
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a  -   na        bi  -    ti       a  -     ^ar  la       a   -  tei    -   e 

to    the    house,  a      place      without      exit. 

The  Bj-Uabaries  aud  bilingiial  texts  equate  the  Accadian 
DtJKU  with  the  Semitic  words  isu,  "to  have"  (Heb.  H^),  and 
ekhoM,  "to  posseBB,"  Heb.  tHN  (W.A.I.  H,  9,  29,  c  d; 
62,  49,  a  b).  So  that  NP  DUKU  is  eq^ual  to  fa-a  wk,  *'  has  not 
had." 

The  name  of  the  river  Tigris  is  met  with  in  the  nest  line 
in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  usually  in  historical  inscrip- 
tions. Certainly  its  form  here  (»-fc-  »-»-')  entitles  it  to  the 
name  of  the  "arrow  river";  but  it  was  known  by  anotlier 
name,  "diclat,"  or  idiclat.  This  occurs  on  line  35  of  Beliistun 
inscription  thus  ^J^  '"T^T'*"  *^'  which  Mr,  Korris  compares 
to  Arabic  K^j,  the  Hiddikel  of  Geneaia  ii,  14  (ST?^)-  I*  is 
called  by  Arameaus  NyJI^.'  The  name  diclat  or  idiclat  is 
synonymous  with  atiU  another,  thus  in  \V.A.I.  II,  50,  7,  the 
Accadian  YI  1^  J-  »L^  ^^i  a-sus-mas-tic-gar  =  the 
Assyrian  t£  ^T»t  "T^T*"  ^*'  i-di-ic-lat.  From  this  Dr. 
DelitzBch  conjectures'  that  the  coinponnd  ideograph  meaning 
"river,"  yi  T^,  wa*  Bounded  HID;  but  the  sign  (X*)  here 
read  lat  may  be  also  read  cur.  In  this  case  (h)idicuR  will  be 
the  Assyrian  or  Semitic  translation  of  the  Accadian  hidmas- 
TIOQAJU  M.  Lenormant  mentions*  that  a  god  presided  over 
the  river  Tigris  whose  name  was  Tartak.  It  is  the  pri^iC 
of  2  Kings  xvii,  31,  a  god  who,  according  to  Rabbinical  tra- 
dition, was  wnrfhipped  under  the  form  of  an  ass. 

A  curious  word  ifl  found  in  the  latter  part  of  line  19,  viz., 
pa-kha-at.  The  usual  variant  for  this  m  ^W,  pat  (W.A.I. 
I,  11,  30).  A  more  literal  reading  of  the  words  of  the  text, 
" ana  paUidt  ffimrisa"  would  be  " to  the  (boundaries)  of  the 


'  =  <^w  EciT  m  w  h  <^Vi- 


'  In  W.A.I.  II,  27,  11, 
"rolling of  k 
'  OcMniui  Dicrt.,  p.  262. 

»  Sw  the  notes  in  DolitiBcb,  "  Assjrisphc  Lesesttcke,"  ioi  « 
•  Letiontiaat,  "  L»  Msgie,"  p.  110.    ProF.  Sayce  thinks  tliis  ia 
mj»  the  god  it  really  Itak  (the  plague-god). 


wliole  of  it."     In  tlie  whole  line,  ae  we  meet  it  in  the  text, 
there  ia  a  false  concord ;  for  it  reade — 

'.*  1*  ^1  cE  ^IT<I  1!    *  !?<  ST  I  <S!  -n<T  V 

matati    Na  -  i   -    ri         ana    pa-kha-at         gim  -   ri  -  sa 

the  countriee  of  iVatrt  to  t/ie  whole  of  it 
In  speaking  of  the  plural  "countries"  we  should  expect  to 
find  "the  countries  of  Nairi  to  the  whole  of  tht-m,"  i.e^  to 
their  whole  extent.  lu  W.A.L  I,  12,  83,  Tiglath-pileser,  after 
giving  the  names  of  twenty-three  coimtries  of  Nairi,  says : — 
"  In  all,  twenty-three  kings  of  the  countries  of  Nairi."  This 
negatives  the  idea  that  in  our  text  the  whole  of  the  countries 
are  mentioned  under  the  one  general  name  "Nairi," 

In  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchfldnezzar  and  elsewhere 
the  name  of  "Imgur  Bel"  is  foimd,  and  it  is  underatood 
to  have  been  the  inner  wall  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon. 
But  lines  19,  20,  and  21  reveal  that  there  was  a  city  of 
that  name  built  by  Assur-natsir-pal.  In  the  large  inscription 
no  mention  is  made  of  it,  no  allusion  given.  It  seems  to 
have  been  an  important  city,  for  in  it  A8eur-natsu--pal 
built  a  temple,  and  set  up  an  image  of  Makhir  *'  his  lord." 
It  has  been  thought  that  Imgur-Bel  ("the  dehght  of  Bell") 
was  the  ancient  name  for  the  modem  town  of  Balawat, 
from  which  these  tablets  came. 

The  name  of  this  god  Makhir  or  Ma6ar  is  met  with 
but  rarely ;  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Professor  Sayce's 
note  concerning  him,  "  Makhir  ia  elsewhere  called  '  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,'"  "her  two  brothers  being  Cittu  and 
Sisik.  Cittu  or  Cit  was  the  name  of  the  Sun-god  among 
the  Caeaitea,"  Makhir  was  we  are  told  the  god  of  dreama. 
This  ia  found  in  an  Assyrian  prayer  in  W.A.I.  IV,  66,  2. 
We  quote  the  line: — 

~T  El  ieH  -T  V  -I^  <t::  I«<  -  tns=  ^ 

D.P.  ma-  khir        il      sa  sutti'  iua  kakkad-ya 

May  iJie  (lod  Malliir,  the  god  of  dreams,  upon  my  head 

lu  -  OA  -  an. 
settle, 

'  Litemllj.  "rigLt  drwinw,"    Heb.  njtt'- 


head 

A 
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From  the  numerous  prayers,  the  fragments  of  many  of 
■which  are  in  the  Bntieh  Museum,  we  may  gather  that  a 
deep  feeling  of  religious  thought  prevailed  extensively  among 
the  AsBjTians.  Thin  is  borne  out  in  a  curious  manner  by  our 
text.  Tablets  and  inscriptions  of  this  class  finish  usually 
by  the  invocation  of  a  curse  simply.  But  here  we  find  the 
following : — 

Wliosoever  (this)  tablet  shall  see,  and  many  sina  shall  speak 
Oh,  goddess  Istar,  the  lady  of  war  and  battle,  his  weapons 
Thou  breakest,  his  throne  thou  takest  from  him. 
This  clearly  proves   that  the   Asfiyriana   had   gone   far 
beyond  the  consciouenesa  that  "sin"  could  be  "acted"  only. 

There  must  have  been  an  idea  among  them  that  some 
one  of  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon  watched  the  king  to  see  if 
he  did  right.  In  support  of  this  compare  the  following  two 
Knee  from  Wji.I.  IV,  55  :— 

ana       di  in       raat-su     la  -   i  -  gul     D.P.      Hea 

(^ff)  according  to  the  judgment  of  his  country  he^  redeemi  not,  Hea 

Bar  simti 

(Ae   king   of  dtstinies 


ta   -Hu      yn    -   i 


1   -   an  - 
hostile 


-khi- 
and    hy    another 


to    hit    destiny 

m  y  I 

yuB  -  sib  -  sn 
replaces  him. 

Further  down  {lines  11-13)  wq  are  told  that — (If)  the  eons 
of  the  city  of  Nifier  have  "  come  before  him  for  judgment, 
and  he  takes  presents,  and  beats  them,  the  god  Bel,  the 
lord  of  the  world,  a  foreign  enemy  brings  against  him,  and 
hia  army  destroys."      On  the  oue  hand  Istar  is  the  avenging 
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deity,  on  the  other  it  is  the  god  Hea,  "  Lord  of  deep  wisdom 
(and)  understanding." 

And  now  we  turn  to  the  reign  itself  of  Aseur-natflir-pal.' 
He  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  885,  and  his  first  expedition 
was  against  the  country  of  Elamme.  The  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  mouutains.  The  inscriptionB  show  that  he  did  not 
follow  them  (W.A.I.  I,  18,  49),  hnt  he  went  to  Kirrnri  or 
Girruri. 

In  the  next  year  he  went  (b.c.  884)  to  the  citioe  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Nipur  moimtains ;  tlieae  were  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  which  ho  crossed.  He  then 
proceeded  against  the  countries  of  Kuraraukhi,  (Commagene) 
and  Musci  (MoBsclii),  not  very  far  south  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Wliile  staying  here  he  heard  of  a  rehelhon  at  Sura,  a  city 
near  the  river  Khabour.  The  king  Akiiiyababa  he  captured, 
brought  him  to  Nuieveh,  and  flayed  liim  alive  there.  This 
rebellion  must  have  caused  Assur-natair-pal  great  annoyance, 
for  the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted,  and  the  entire  desolation 
wa8  very  severe.  The  princes  of  Lacie  brought  him  great 
tribute.  He  remarks  also  that  the  prince  of  Sukhi  came  and 
brought  him  tribute  at  Nineveh,  which  had  never  been  done 
to  any  Assyrian  king  before.  The  large  inscription  relatee 
that  when  he  was  marching  against  the  rebels  in  KJialzilukha, 
in  the  year  B.C.  883,  that  he  set  up  an  image  of  himself,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Subnat,  where  both  Tiglath-pileser  I 
and  Tuculti-Ninip  II,  had  set  up  inscriptions.  As  was  usual, 
he  was  successful  in  Iiis  expedition  against  the  rebels,  and 
he  burned  3,000  of  tiie  captives  and  the  city.  The  city  of 
Zela  next  ofl'ered  opposition ;  this  was  however  taken.  Here 
his  cruelties  were  terrible,  for  he  says: — "Of  them,  their 
hands,  theu-  feet,  I  cut  off;  of  them,  their  noses  and  ears  I 
cut  off,  (and)  destroyed  the  eyes  of  their  armies."  In  B.C.  882 
Tsab-Rimmon,'  chief  of  Dagar,  built  a  fortress  near  the  town 
of  Babite.  Assur-natsir-pal  marched  against  him,  and  Teab- 
Rimmon  lost  1,460  of  his  warriors ;  but  it  was  necessary  for 

'  TfaefuU  ncoount  ot  Uie  reign  of  ABgur-oabBir-pal  le  giTCii  in  W.A.I,  1, 17-28, 
Tlmt  text  it  Che  auUioriC;  far  tlio  aUkro  sliort  aucoimt. 
-  The  "  BoHier  of  Rimmon." 
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L  AaBur-natsir-pal  to  withdraw  from  Kalzi  (Hazeh)  on  Septem- 
I  ber  15th,  B.C.  881,  aud  go  to  Babite.     Afterwards  he  followed 
I  the  rebels  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Nizir,  where  the  Ark 
\  rested,  according  to  the  Chaldean   accoimt  of  the  Deluge. 
"  From  this  period  until  B.O.  870,  Asaiuvnatair-pal  was  engaged 
in  defeating  the  uumerons  tribes  and  countries  that  rose  up 
against  hi'm,  with  great  success.     On  lyyar  (April)  the  8th, 
Asaur-natair-pal  left  Calah  (the  city  which  ho  had  built)  to 
'  march  against  Carclieiuish  in   Syria.      Northern  Syria  was 
J  divided  into  small  indepcndant  states  united.      The  principal 
1-of  these  were  Carchemiah  and  the  Patinai.     Carchemish  was 
■Bfuated  near  the  Euphrates,  aud  was  a  very  rich,  commercial 
KAnd  powerful   city.     It  is  the   tt^???*??  of  Isaiah  x,   9,  now 
Jferablfie,  (as  discovered  by  Mr.  Smith).     Gold  was  measured 
"according  to  the  maneh  of  Carchemish."'    Its  kiug's  name  at 
e  time  of  Aesur-uatsir-pal  was  Sangara,  and  he  of  course  sub- 
Batted  aud  paid  tribute.     Lubarua,  a  king  of  the  Futinai,  sub- 
Doitted,  and  also  gave  him  immense  tribute.     He  then  crossed 
ihe  Orontes  (|y  £r^Tf  "*?"  V"T)  ^^^  reached  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon.  Assur-natsir-pal  in  the  text  under  consideration  calls 
himself  "  King  from  the  bank  of  the  Tigris  imto  the  land  of 
Lebanon  and  the  great  sea."     And  truly  he  was,  for  now  his 
BWay  reached  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  or  the  "great  sea," 
from  the  shores  of  which  the  Assyrians  had  been  shut  out  for 
more  than  two  liimdred  years.'    And  while  here  the  great  cities 
of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gubal,  Arvad,  brought  him  rich  tribute.     His 
lajst  expedition  took  place  B.C.  8(i7,  against  the  countries  of 
Kipaui  and  Khuzirina.  Lines  1  to  20  of  this  text  agree  nearly 
with  Wj\,.I.  I.  23, 125-131.    There  is  one  important  variatiozi, 
in  the  large  text  he  says,    "  the  city  Calah  anew  I  took,  a 
temple  to  Niuip  my  great  lord  I  placed  therein."    In  the  small 
one  (as  we  have  noticed)  he  says,  "Imgur-Bel  its  name  I 
called,  and  in  it  an  imago  to  Makhir  my  lord  I  set  up."     The 
word  we  have  rendered  temple  is  curious.     It  is  Accadian 
tTTTY   ^    E-CUR,    and   means    "  the   house    of    the    land." 
Dr.  Dehtzsch.  ("Aseyrische  Lesestiicke")  gives  a  god's  name 
thus,  "-"-Y  tTTTT  ^t  ^ud  says  it  is  a  name  of  the  god  Ann. 

'  Suiitli's  "  A»jria,"  p  43. 
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Tksts  and  Translation. 


1 


D.P.  Aa-8ur  natair-pal     Sarrumb-     ti         Sarru  dan-nu 
AituT-^natsiT-pal,     the  great    king,    the  powerful  king. 


«     I     «    I     -'     -  ^ 

^ar      cissati      gar  mat      Asaur  ^^^| 

the  king  of  multitudes,  king  of  the  land  of  Assyria, 

2-  n  e  +  I «  ET-  '=m'=  «  m  -j- 1 

abil  Tuculti-Ninip     ioxvx    ra  -    bii       fiarni    dan  -  nu 
eon  {of)  TucuUi-Ninip    the  great   king,     the  powerful  Hng, 


«    I  «     V     -  I 

sar    cissati    sar         mat      Asfiur 
^ng  of  multiludea,  king  of  the  land  of'  Atsyria, 

3.  n     T       <    *f  =¥    I    «   ET-  <=!!!'= 

abil    D.P.  Rimmon  -  nirari  Harm     rab 

*on    {of)      Rimmon- nirari  the     great     king. 


«  m  7^   I  «     I 

sanit  das  -  du  sar     cisftati 

the    etrong    king,     king  of  muUitudei, 


I 


4. «  \^  -  I ET I  ^1  a  I  Ba  Kf'  I 

Sar  mat  Aaaur  -    ma  id     -  In  kar  -  du 

king  of  this  same  Assyria,  the    hero 


VCgTT)  -  '=Te-T<~V 

sa  ina         tuculti       Aaeur 

who  in     the    Kervice    of    Assur 


J 
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"■  -II  I  (JD  I  t:^  £=^  S  ET  -  5fT  <IEI  T««  I 

bilu-eu  ittalicu     -va    ina    mal  -  ci 

Am    lord     hath     marched,     and     amoni)      kini/a    (as) 

«  V  CgTT)  "!  -n- 

ear      sa  ci'p  -  rat 

jti'n^      of      lilt       n-ffiona 

&  k:  C<nT  V  t-El  I  (!-ETEESm  D  V-  W  ^mH 

ftrba-    ta       sa-  uiu-eu     nin  -     in    -bu  nu-ddk-    u 
four,  his       wcond  lias    not    Imd, 

«  V  CgTT)  c^m  I 

Bar     sa  ultii 

the    king    leho     from 

■>■  ==!?  4n^  =im  ~v  I  If  s ' —  I  n  <!!?= 

e  -      bir    -     ta    -  an  nalir       DiGLAT      a  -   cU 

the     ford      of      tlie       rioer       Tigns  unto 

mat    Lib  -  na  -   na 
Me    land    of    Lebanon 

8-  <T-er  I  'r  <W  I  (T!  kT  -^T)  eT-  ¥f  I  r 

va  tarn-    ti  a-  ab-   ba       rah  -  te       mat 

and      tlie      ijreat      tea,  of   the    land    of 

-ET  <IEJ  <=!!  I 

La  -    ci  -    e 
Ijade 


extent, 


the  land  of  Suihi. 


]]  <!*:    I   ^H:T  (.'tm  ES:T  'T-  <IEJ  | 

a  -   di  alu  Ru,  -  pi  -  cu 

to       the      ci(y       of  Raphek, 


'  Sir  Henr?  RairUnBon  prefers  to  reod  lliis  "  boJik  "— 
liror  TigriB,"  tc. 


'  from  Uic  boiiL  of  llie 


^^p  H^^^^Hi 
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r«i 

of  A. 

ur-natsir-pal.           ^^M 

10. 

T  <En  I  i  ^Tfr= 

»iia     sepi  -  BU            yu 
to    hu   feet              lie    c 

EI 
-    eao 
lused 

-  ni   -  ea              iatu 
?o    submit.            From 

11 

nahr           Su  -  ub-nat 
/  the  river             Siipnat 

1  T!  <T*  1  ^  -n<T  :=:  1 

a  -   di            ni  -    ri    -  bi 

to    the    dencents 

12 

V  (  eTT)  I  '.'  D 

sa                       mfit  Gir 
0/    (J«     hml    of 

D    ?!S=    1 
Ou  -za  -  m 

m  - 

Kirru 

1, 

1  IHT*  :  '-^ 

(I  -   tli          mat 
to    t/te    land    of 

1 
1 

13 

t^m  =1!  'Si^E  !£m  H  1  n  a  1  u  «r  1 

iatu        e    -     bir     -     ta    -  an           nahr         Za  -  ba 
from       the       ford                    of     the     loieer     river 

eapUta 
Zab 

14 

a  -    di             alu 
to       the      city      of 

<ieT 

Tel   - 

«T  T?  -n<T  1 

ba  -  a  -     ri 
ToJldri, 

V  MIT  -ET  ~T 

Ba       el     -    la  -  an 
w/d'c/t    {in)    alcove 

\ 

s« 

'  A  Taiiant  in  W.A.I.  I,  19,  104,  givei 

-K«Tr  etc  ^1  SET 

^^ 

_^M 
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raat    Za  -   bam                     istu 
the    land    of    Zaham,                from 

the  city  of                   ^^H 

Tel-BB-ab  -    ta   -                  ni 
TeUahtaiti 

1  n  <r^       H 
1 

•16.  ":f^(-ETD  <^V(^n)  T 

alu                      Tel-»a                DP.  2 
Ike    city    of             Tel-n 

a-ab  -  da  -  ni 

Zdb<liiitl                          ^^ 

•111      D.P.     Kii  -    ri    -  mu 
tlut    city                      KJii-ri-mu, 

1 

ala               Kha-ra-    tu    (tit)     mat  Bi-    ra-a-te               ^M 
tie  city  of             Kharutu,      of  the  land  of      Birale,                     ^| 

V  1  »^  ym  ^^^ 

BB         mat     Kar  -  du  -  ni  -  att 
of  the  land  of         Kardunias, 

■ 

18.  T   1  <=!:  <=!  -TM   1   ^^   EEl? 

ana         mi  ■  li  -    ri            inat  -   ya 
(0  the           boundaries            of    my     land 

=!!>  ¥E!!!?  1      1 

u      -                             ^1 

/     restored,                     ^^M 

{T-a  1  5ia?T«« 

Ta                rapasti 
and    the         vastnesa    of 

J 

19.  -^  V    -r|  tE  ^TH    1   T 

matati         Na  -   i    -     ri             ana 

i    *    ?T<    =ET        1 

pa  -  klm  -   at             ^H 

the    conn  tries    of    Nairi 

throughout                 ^^M 

m  -TH  V  CeTT)  I 

1 

gim  -    ri   -  Ba 
its    boundaries 

^^ 

a  -       bil  alu  bu  -     u         ana     a  -  na 

/    brought.  That         city 

<«  JT  -i^T  I  m  -  i 

eB  -  8U  -  te  ats  -  bat 

afresh  I      took, 

21.  >5^KT(;  Afl  \  -+  -  I  -^  I  I  Eclt5 

alu  Im  -gur  D.P.  Bel       Bumu-aii       ab  -bi 

tJie       city  Inufur  Bel        its    name      I  called 


I 


E  -CUR    si-  i       ina         li     -  bit  E  -gal    ya 

(Am     temple         with     the     bricks        of    my     palace 

23.  a  <^W  I  ST  <|*  I  H  ^TT  i  ~y  ET  SH_ 

lu  -     11  ad  -   di  tea  -  lam         D.P,  ma-  khir  , 

then       I  placed    (I  bvilt) ;      an    image  of     MakJiir 

-II  ceT't  I 

bil  -    ya 

my     lord 

24.  -  1  *m  ti  &  ^W  «=m^  ¥  T-  I  T!  -^T ! 

ilia         lib  -  bi     lu  -     u  u      -  se  -  sib         a  -  na 

in    the    midtt  then     I    get    (up).  To     t/ie 

'.*  m  "^1  ►'T I 

mat    Lib  -  na  -  na 
land    of    Lebanon 

25.  ffitine  I  niM  I  «=T  :s3iy  r««  i 

lu  -    u  a  -  lik        D.P.  gusuri 

then       J      went,  beams 
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!6.  cT  en-rr<tP?  I  «=T  ^V  «  l  ty  S=EB:ISf'  I 

D.P.    e  -    ri   -  ni      D.P.  Bur-inan   D.P.  dap-  ra  -  ni 
of  cedar    kooJ,  gurman  wood,  c}l}ire»»  wood. 


27.  n  (SI  I  >=!  I^Ti^T  T««  I  «=!  eT!  -yw  b?  I 

a  -  cis        D.P.  gusuri  D.P.    e  -     ri  -  ui 

/  eut  (doten).  Beams  of    cedar     wood 

28-  <-tu  tim  ^<^  <T-  >=£  I  eTn>=  n  -nn  i 

eii  E     -  cm     ei    -   i  u     -  taa  -  bit 

upon  thit    temple  I  look  along  (^and  placed) 

^1  -W  T««  I 

D.P.        dalti 
doora 

29.  ci  tr;  -TT<T  5f 

DJ".     8  -     ri   -  ni 
o^   cedar    wood, 

lipami 
copper ; 

30.  cTTTc  E^iT  <0  eT 

n      -      ra     -     ci    -  is 
/       bound     (fastened) 


ep  -   lis     ina  me        Sir 
/  made      upon   the   edge 


ina  babi         -  ea 

(and)       in      if«      ^f«a 


'  S»  NorrU,  p.  366.  It  u  KiiDetimM  written  thus,  t|  ^  t^flf  ^|f  g^ 
D.P.  dmp-ra^i  (Botla,  1G8,  16),  which  Dr.  Oppert  compirei  with  Sjriac 
1j«QK,  "  cnpreuus,"  Cutelli  lei.>  p.  206 1  &nd  this  is  Bgain  quotsd  bj 
Sohimdsr  m  hia  new  book,  "  KBilitMchriften  iind  QcKhichttfonohung,"  p.  SIS, 
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©     -   cur       81     -    i  u      -     BJ     -      ii 

this       temple  I       established, 

'^w  Jid  ^n^  I 


rikh' 
/  made    beautiful ; 


I 


-II  I ET-  =m=  I  -  *m  I 

bilu  rab  -     u  ina  libbi 

the  (/reat  lord,  in  the  midst 


32,  ~|  ET  ^U 
D.P.  ma-  khir 
the  god  Ma/ddr, 

u      -  se  -  sib 
/  seated ; 


33.  s^f  -^Ttp  rn  i^fci !  -  '=M  '^^  JT  (I)  1 

D.P.     Na  -  ra  -  a       eadkm       ina       e    -cur-su 

a       written       tablet  in     his     tewple 

34.  ^  ^TA-ni  I  -m  '=111'=  s<iei?  ^m^  - 

as  -        cun  EUB  -     u  ARC      -     u       ina 

/  establUhed.  Ok     future     pnnce      among 

«  T««.ES:  I 

sarrani 
the     kings, 

35.  i=gEl««EETJ  I  V  cm)  "V  I  ■=£  -^T  ¥-  1 1 

abli     -  ya         ea  Ae-eur       i  -  na  -bti-a' 

my    toils  who  A.mtr  shall  proclaim  (hinM 


■•■  m  ^-^  <h  =E  I  =if  -^i  -Ti  1  sf^?  -^r  ^  ff  i 

e   -cur       si  -  i  e  -  ria-kliu       D.P.     na  -ra-a  i 

(^when)  this  temple  xhull   decay    (and  this)  tablet 
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ta    -  mar  -  va  ta    -  ea  -    su   -     u 

thou    eeest    and  thou    remove  gt, 

~^  "M  4S  1  CT  T)  I 

an  -  khu  -  ea  ud  -  dis 

lit       rtdnt       restore    {thoii), 

3s-  -^-tUKIEJ  (-vaHs!!)  1  -^EEU  I  ^H 

mu  -   Sar  -    e '       euin  -  ya        eaclhni 
tfa        character  a         of        my         written         name 

Vi  -^r  <Sf  I  (Ji)  ¥T  PS 

a  -  na      irtsiti-8U  te  -  ir 

to      its      place  restore. 

D.P.     Bel  -  rab  -     u  Assnr     bilu,     HUB  -     U 

Bel   the   great   god,  Assur    the    lord,    tlte   jyrince, 

"TET^fci  I  rn- !  -Tm*.*<T-^  i 

DJ*.  Ma  -  khir  a  -  aib  e  -  cur  -  si  -  i 

and      Makhir  dteelUng     (tn)     this     temple, 

10.  ^   1   Pf  <K  <r-rr  I  ■j^  I  <IEI  <<  I 

ina  ui   -    si  eni         sunu  ci    -  nis 

tn  the    raising       of    their    eye',  firmly 

<«  -EH  ms  I  ®  I  I  -^  I 

ee  -    li    -  dhu  dip  -  bu       eum  -  an 

thejf    shall    rule  (?)    hie   tablet    his    name, 

"•  -<*  I  I  .-  ^  I  ■5^   I  SKIEJ  ■s^  I  V 

zeri-BU         ina  mat    sunu  lu  -    ci    •  nu  sa 

A  is    seed,  in    their    land  may    they    establish. 

UP.     Na  -  ra  -  a 

WhoHoever  (this)  tablet 

■'  Tills  word  is  suggested  by  Prof.  Savn'. 
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12-  =T?  ET  *rtl  ET  ~T  -^l  T!  I  <K  -^T  I 


e  -  ma  -  ni  -  va     an  -  na  -  a 
shall      see,      and  sins 


43.  cEA-ry-cm!=  I  H-VT I  -^<r:E«i? 

i  -  ka  -  bu  -    n  D.P.  letar        bi  -  lat     kabal 

shall     speak,  0  goddess  /star,     Mrfj/    of  unir 

<  I  -=SJ  I 

u      takhatau 
anif        battle, 

«.  i=TaT««  I  I  ffi  en^  ^EET  V  ^"^  I 

tucuiti       -su  lu  -     u  tu    -   Ba  -     bir 

hie    weapons  then  thou    breakest, 

A  --<T<  I  I 

D.P.     cufifiu   -flU 

hi*     throne 

«.  gj  ¥T  <ST  I  I  V  (W)  I  SftJ  ►'r  S:  Tf  1 

lu  -  te  -  cim  -  eu        aa  D.P.     iia  -  ru  -  a  | 

then    takes   front    him.  Whoever       {t/tis)        tablet 

■=Ti  ET  tra  ET  I 

e  -  ma  -  ru  -  Ta 
shall    see    and 

48.  cE  V  cgTD  55TT  tTTTt  I  ^I  T<« 

i  -  Ba  -    8u   -     u  ctsalH 

(?)  remove  altars 

■=E  !^  V  jT  I  m  <£; 

i  -  pa  -  aa  -  f-u        D.P.  niku 
shall     cleanse.  a  victim 


I 
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47.  _T*  ,=111'=  IT?  -^1 1  (T)  m  1 1  -n  -an  i 

inak  -     u  ana  iitsiti-su       itar-  ru 

nAalt  mcrijJee,  to  it»      place   shall  reslore  (it), 

-V  -II 

AsBur    bilu 
A»gHr  the  lord 

48.  ^-cute  I  -i<K-Tf<i:::i  1  tEt5:^(c<TOV'  I 

rab-   u  ic    -  ri  -bi-eu       i  -    sim  me 

great.  Ids     prayers  shall      hear, 

«9.  ^  I  -cSl  I  V  «  !«  i^)  \Vi-£U  \ 

ina       takliatsi        Ba       san-a    -     oi  a  -    iax 

in        tJie       battle  of       tJ<e       kings,         (in)       pl»ce 

rs^?  'jn  tt!=  ¥T  I 

tak  -    ru  -  ub  -  te 

of    meeting    (approachinij), 

50.  r^  sTT-  1  'ITf  S I  (il)  I  m<^  i=nT=  !',  JT I 

am  -  mar        lib  -  bi  -bu  u    -  Bam  -tea-  bu 

th£  thought  [o/y  his  heart  (courage)  he  shall  canse  to  find  (it)  (?) 

'  I  hsTe  thQ*  tnntUW  the  word,  boouae  it  i*  usuaJlf  found  "  itimme,"  bot 
the  tait  Mpanlea  ^  *  >  'TT  thn^  and  the  Tariant  copy  giTci  ^  TTT  '"' 
which  it  cTidentlj  a  mlst«lce.  The  ntroe  ■word  occun  in  the  fifth  ctcuUob  tablet, 
■nd  Mr.  Smith  translated  it  "  it  niis  plesnint,"  rcadiog  i-bt-u-me,  and  taking  the 
Heb,  root  DM.  \^thve  i-ia-me  =  "shall  ordain"  (cf.  Heb.  EyO).— Sjtci.] 
Tlie  two  (bUowing  puaogce  prove  the  corrcctoeaa  of  "  be  (or  they)  (hall  bear." 

-1^  «jp  ^y<f*  ^yy<y  -<  jy  ce  y }-  (w.i.i.  it,  is.  is.) 

D.P.   As-sur        ik      -      ri     -bi-aa       t-M-mo 
ri»     god     Amr     h!i     prageri     i/uUl     hear. 

►+  T!  -V  <i-Ieij  -f  =^n  --  'W  -m  ^  --u 

D.P.     A  -  aur  *a  D.P.       la     ■  tar        ik      -      ri     -  bi   -      cu 

Tie     god     Atmr     a»d      tht     goddtti      Ittar  thy         prageri 

tE  HS^T  "^  t|yyt     (W.A.T.  1.  47.70.71.) 

1    ■      lim       ■  mu  -       n 
•biitt         hfar. 


I 


Analysis. 

1.  iar,  Heb.  ItJ, 

rabtt,  Heb.  n-l,  akin  to  13"!  and  H?"!. 
cUiati,  plur.  gen.  fem.,  from  033,  Heb.;  Arab.  j... '»g— 
ma(,  wi«(a,  or  mada,  really  jna,  "  land."  and  da,  Accadian 
individualiaiiig  affix.  Borrowed  by  Arameans  from 
the  Accadiaua  under  the  form  MHO  (See  Sayce, 
"Assyrian  Lectures"),  explained  ma-a-tu  (^Y  YI  ■-££T), 
W.A.I.  II,  39,  4. 

4.  idlu ;  Schrader  compares  J j^s  ("  Keilinechiiften  und  daa 

alte  Testament "). 
Kardu;   cf.  ,_jj 

5.  bihi,  Heb.  "jJO- 

ittalicu-va,  3rd  pera.  (dng.  aor.  Iphtael  from  Heb.  T^H 
maid,   mib.  plur.    Heb.  ITJp 

ciprat,   Arab.   J^    (see  Delitzsch   "Aasyrische  Studien,'' 
p.  114). 

6.  arbata,  Heb.  ^31^4 
mnin,  Heb.  njCJ 

Nn  DUK-U  =  la  im;  im  &om  tf^;  Arab.     '  J 

7.  ehiTtan,  collective,  ^33?^,  from  13^;  Arab,  jx 

8.  (am(i,Heb.  D^nri;   also   ^y<   ^J   C^  ^J^'and  »^|YY 

ETIfyr   ■ .  " 

a-ab-ba,    ideographic    rendering    of  famti,    of  frequent 
oecujTence. 

10.  rwni,  eube.  plur.  Heb.  OSmT 

11.  niribi,  Niphal  form  from  Heb.  3"iy 

20.  abil,  from  Heb.  ^T, 

Msa(e,  for  wfiuic,  from  Heb.  Cfin,  from  ttnil;  Arab.  i^.a> 

21.  afc-W,  Ist  pers.  sing.  aor.  Kal  Heb.  M32 

22.  fifit'I,  sub.  fem.  plu.  constr.  Heb.  Hja? 

E-GAL,  of  Accad.  origin;    hterally   "houae-great — tTTTT 
e  "house,"  Ef"-  g<^i  "great";  Heb.  73^rr 
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.  tmhm,  Heb.  07?,  sub.  oonstr.      See  W.A.I.  III,  70,  52, 
thus: — 

a  -  la- am 
Delitzach  says  ("Aesyrische  Studien,"  p.  88)  the  Acca 
dian  iXAM  sounds  Semitic,  and  compares  it  with  the 
Arab.  ^  (?). 
35.  gtituri,  sub.  plu.  Hob.  M'^tt^i? 
26.  erini,  sub.  plu.  Heb.  pj.ti. 

mrman,  Nome  compares  Chald.  "^y^l 

tabrani,  see  Norris,  p.  355. 

L  daltt,    sub.    plu.     Heb.    Tr^'l.        A    bibngual     text     in 

W.A.I.  U,  makes  ~~]<]i^'=  ^yf  tl<j  -EEf  du-al-tu. 

W.A.I.  IV,  16,  54,  55.  give   ^]]<]   ^^]    tal-tn   for 

I.  miiir,  from  HDM- 

fijiparu,  sub.  mug.  nom.    J^  Arab. 
I.  urodi,  Ist  pers.  sing.  aor.  Pael  Heb.  DD"). 

babi,  (tub.  plu.  Arab.  i__>lj ;   archaic  form  |t|v    ■  | , 
.  ujtm,  Ist  pers.  aing.  aor.  Dito. 
.  nara,  borrowed  from  Accadian. 

gaiihnt;  Heb.  '^Otf;  Arab.  lu. 
.  h/i/i,  subs.  plur.    Dr.  Delitzscb   derives   this  from  Heb. 

inaiiiuu,  3rd  pers.  sing,  fut,  Ktil,  with  pel's,  pronoun  sm, 

"him";  Heb.  MOJ. 
.  etuttiiu,  3rd  pers.  smg.  fut.  Kal  Heb.  n^I? 
.  tamarva,  2nd  pers.  sing.  masc.  pres.  Kal,   with  euelitic 

conjunction  va  ("1)  ;  cf.  Arab.    -iJ ,  "  clear,"  "  bright," 


ank/iuia,    subs.    plur.     for    ankhut  + » 

ankhut  +  ia,  and  finally  i  alone. 
uddit ;  cf.  Heb.  UHH,  imper. 

roj,  yn.       . 


this    becomes 
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38.  irtstti;    ^J^    is   explained  by  ^  ^IH   a*-"*,    "place," 
in  W.A.I.  II,  1,  line  181 ;  Chald.  TTN. 
nm;  Heb.  NtoJ. 
ciniB,  adverb;  Heb.  5''3. 
es-li-dhu,  3rd  pere.  fut.  plur.  Heb.  £3705. 
duppri,  eube,  eing.      Tliis  sign  Q^J  or  W)  is  explained 
in  W.A.L  II,   3,   540,   by   ^|s3fi   J^  -y.-   di-ip-jm; 
Aram.  MSI. 
42,  anna,    or    ojitim,     synonym    of    kfiid/ntu     (F.     Delitzsch, 
"  Chaldaische  Genesis,"  p.  306). 
nana,  literally  "of  a  number,"  i.e.,  "many." 
46.  ciialU,  perhaps  from  Accadian.  , 

i/>agagu,  3rd  pers.  plur.  raasc.  Kal.  ^O^in. 
niku,  Biiba.  aing.  Heb.  ^^^. 

49.  tdkruhte,  Tiphel  form  from  kartibii,  "  to  approach,"  "  to 

meet";  Heb.  315. 

50.  v*nmt»a  ku,  3rd  pers,  sing.  masc.  fut.  Shaphel  Ileb.  M30. 


BRONZE    GATES    DISCOVERED    BY 
MB.  RASSAM  AT  BALAWAT. 

Bt  ThEO.   G.   PlKCHKS. 

«-,  187S. 


Part  I. 


The  shape  of  the  inoMnd  of  Balawat,  the  eito  of  Mr. 
BaesKDi's  moat  intercBting  and  valuable  diBcoveriee,  ia,  as 
■will  be  Been  from  the  plan,'  four-aided,  the  oornera  pointing 
nearly  north,  etiuth,  east,  and  west.  The  ruins  of  a  temple 
He  in  the  eairtem  half  of  the  mound,  beside  the  nnrth-eastern 
edge,  which  raoet  likely  shows  the  line  of  the  wall  of  the 
(own.  To  the  south  of  the  temple  is  a  deep  well,  the 
Iwttoni  of  which  Mr.  Rassam  did  not  reach  at  a  depth  of 
iriity  feet. 

Ineide  the  temple,  near  the  entrance,  Mr.  Rassam  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  an  alabaster  inscribed  coffer,  hold- 
ing two  tablets  of  the  same  material,  also  inacribcd.  At 
'tiie  north-western  end  of  the  temple  the  altar  with  ita  flight 
cf  stepa  waa  found,  and  on  the  altar  lay  a  tablet  like  those 
■which  were  found  in  the  coffer,  but  much  injured  by  fire. 
From  this  fourfold  writing  we  obtain  a  aummary  of  the 
opedition  of  Asauru-nasir-abla's  reign,  and  a  short  account 
of  the  mound  of  Balawat." 

It  seema  that  most  likely  in  the  time  of  Assur-bel-bala 
od  his  succesBors,  when  the  power  of  Aeayria  had  somewhat 
'  See  p.  E3.  '  Soe  presenl  volume,  pp-  59-82. 


waned,  this  town,  though  close  to  the  capital,  Nineveh,  had 
been  taken  by  the  men  of  Kar-Dnniaa,  or  Babylonia.  In  the 
year  885,  however,  Afiauru-nasir-abla,  eon  of  Tugulti-Ninip, 
camo  to  the  throne.  Ho  was  a  great  warrior,  but  one  of  the 
most  ruthless  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  brought  back  by 
his  courage  and  energy  the  military  glory  of  the  land,  and 
among  many  other  conquests  he  retook  the  town  now  re- 
presented by  the  mound  of  Balawat,  and  brought  it  again 
within  the  borders  of  Assyria.  In  the  town  he  built  with 
the  bricks  of  the  forsaken  royal  palace  the  above-mentioned 
temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  god  Makhir,  and  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Imgur-Bel.' 
Thus  we  obtain  a  ghmpse  into  a  long-closed  period  of  the 
history  of  Assyria. 

AsBuru-nasiivabla  died  in  the  year  860  B.C.,  and  waa 
BTicceeded  by  his  son  Salmanu-esir  (Shalmaneser)  II,  who 
seems  to  have  striven  to  outdo  his  father  in  conquest  and 
ruthless  cruelty.  He  posseBsed  too  the  love  of  splendour 
which  was  inborn  in  all  the  kings  of  Assyiiii,  and  one  of  his 
greatest  works  appears  to  have  been  the  rebuilding  and 
decorating  of  the  palace,  the  destmction  of  which  is  recorded 
by  Assm'u-nagir-ahla  in  the  coffer  inscription. 

But  it  was  in  the  western  half  of  the  mound  that  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  were  made.  Here  Mr,  Raseam 
found  four  stone  platforms,  forming  in  relation  to  each  other 
an  irregular  square ;  and  on  excavating  around  these,  he 
came  upon  the  objects  of  his  search — namely,  the  monuments 
of  which  some  fragments  of  bronze  already  in  his  possession 
fonned  a  part.  After  overcoming  many  difficulties  they 
were  laid  bare,  and  proved  to  be  two  bronze  monuments*  oi 
large  size  and  moat  strange  ehape^ — centre  pieces  with  long 
arms  stretching  out  on  each  side,  giving  the  idea  of  gigantic 
hat-racks,  to  which  in  the  first  accounts  of  them  they  were 
likened.  The  difficulty  of  removing  these  monuments,  which 
were  of  different  sizes,  must  have  been  very  great,  for  there 
is  not  in  any  part  one  particle  of  solid  metal,  and  the  smaller 
one  is  so  corroded  that  it  was  broken  into  innumerable 
fragments  on  removal  and  transport  to  England. 

'  See  pp.  69,  74.  '  See  pp.  50,  63. 
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From  Mr.  Bassam's  plan  it  would  eeem  that  the  platforms 
mark  the  spots  where  formerly  the  entrances  to  tliu  court- 
yard of  the  palace  mentioned  by  Assuru-naair-abla  in  the 
temple-coffer  inacriptioii  stood,  two  being  on  the  north-west 
and  two  ()n  the  south-east  side  of  the  eodosure.  It  was 
near  the  two  latter  platforms  that  the  pieces  of  bronze  were 
found. 

These  monuments,  with  the  other  antiquities,  arrived  in 
England  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  putting 
together  of  the  larger  monument  (the  use  of  which  was  as 
yet  unknown)  began  at  once.  As  the  plates  of  bronze  were 
cleaned  and  nailed  with  the  original  naile  upon  wood  of  the 
same  thickness  as  that  used  when  it  was  fii'st  set  up  about 
2.200  years  ago.  then  it  was  seen  that  they  formed  the 
coverings  of  two  enonnous  ixictangular  folding  doors,  each 
about  twenty-two  feet  high  and  six  feet  broad,  which  had 
evidently  turned  on  pivots,  and  been  supported  at  the  top 
by  strong  rings  fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the  enclosure. 
Mr.  Ready,  who  has  put  together  the  fragments  of  the  bronze 
plates,  and  is  now  at  work  cleaniag  them,  was  the  first  to 
offer  this  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  full  length  of  each  bronze  plate  is  about  eight  feet. 
They  were  nailed  with  nails  of  tlte  same  metal  across  each 
door,  and  as,  when  in  position,  they  extended  right  round 
the  post  to  which  the  pivot  was  fastened,  their  total  visible 
length  was  reduced  to  six  feet,  which  is  the  width  of 
each  door.  The  ends  of  the  plates  were  hidden  by  a  long 
■trip  of  bronze  which  covered  the  edge  of  the  door  from 
top  to  bottom,  overlapping  on  each  side  about  two  inches. 
It  was  cut  plain  on  the  edge  which  overlapped  the  right 
aide  of  the  doors,  but  was  indented  on  that  which  over- 
lapped the  back.  A  large  piece  of  bronze  was  also  cut 
Ont  of  each  horizontal  band  in  the  part  which  went  round 
the  post  of  the  door,  forming  a  bannerlike  end,  the  use  or 
meaning  of  which  is  difficult  to  guess.  The  posts  upon 
which  the  doors  turned  had  evidently  been  surmounted  by 
the  ornamental  bronze  caps  and  knobs  found  with  the 
monnment. 

The  doors  were  made  originally  of  wood  of  three  inches 
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in  tliiclcness.  This  is  shown  by  the  nailB  used,  for  they  are 
clinched  at  rather  more  than  three  inches  from  the  he-ad,  the 
overplus  being  the  thickness  of  the  bronzo  plates  (about  -j^iii 
of  an  inch).  The  number  of  plates  upon  each  door  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  aeven,  making  fourteen  in  all.  Some 
are  complete  and  some  incomplete,  but  of  all  we  have  at 
least  some  largo  fragments.  Two  or  three  small  pieces  are 
in  the  possession  of  M.  G.  Schlumberger,  of  Paris,'  and  two 
other  pieces  (one  of  which  joins  one  of  M.  Bchl umber gcr's 
pieces)  are  in  the  posaession  of  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam.  Both 
Mr,  Rassam's  own  pieces  and  the  Paris  pieces  were  discovered 
some  time  before  his  departure  for  Assyria  in  1877.  The 
annexed  plate  will  give  aii  idea  of  what  I  suppose  to  have 
been  their  form  when  first  erected, 

Kach  plate  of  bronze  contame  two  bands  of  chased 
pictures,  showing  the  battlcB,  triumphs,  cruelties,  and  devo- 
tions of  Shahnaneser  II,  king  of  Assyria  from  859  to  825  B.C.. 
most  of  the  scenes  being  accompanied  by  a  short  inscription 
explaining  the  event  represented.  Above  and  beneath  the 
pictures  is  a  border  ornamented  with  rosettes,  formed  by  a 
beaded  ring,  which  surrounds  each  nail-hole,  the  centre  of 
the  rosette  being  the  nail-hoad.' 

'  DcBcribed  bj  M.  Lenommot  ia  the  "Qutette  Archoologique,"  1S78,  pp.  119- 
129,  and  ptsjicliea  22-24.  M.  Lenormant  Btalea  thnt  these  fragments  "  ODt  eta 
(!iiTc>j6<  de  MoMOul  k  iin  nSgociaoC  de  Paris,  de  qui  M,  Schlumberger  Ibb  a 
aeqais  "  ;  sjid  oddl  in  a  note,  "  que  H.  Schlumbiirgcr  a  acquis  en  mfme  temps 
quelqaee  fragments  de  looet  anaJogiiei  de  bronie  repauss^,  pi^sentaut  dee  tujets 
de  mSme  nature,  lesquels  fragmeuts  dessinent  des  tronfons  de  courbe  qui  les 
feraieut  ossei!  volontiers  rapporter  au  revfitemeut  do  colonnoe  do  boia,  pcut-6tre  tk 
des  chapiteoui."— W.  H.  B. 

*  The  process  used  t«  prodiioe  the  pioturea  has  evidently  been  that  oF  punch- 
ing out  the  metal  nith  proper  tools  and  punches  on  a  leaden  bed,  working  on 
the  bsfi  of  the  bronze  plate.  As  this  process  would  produce  a  rather  dull  out- 
line, and  detail  would  be  impossible,  the  outhno  and  detail  have  been  added 
afterwards  on  tlie  right  aide  with  a  graver  or  other  cutting  tool.  The  inacriptions 
are  also  engraved,  but  as  the  metal  is  sunk  down  sll  round  each  character,  it  is 
likelj  that  these  were  cut  with  a  small  chisel  and  tiammor,  and  sllgbtl;  finished 
off  afterwards — a  process  which  would  be  eiactlj  that  of  the  door-plalo  en- 
graTert  of  to-dnj.  The  workmansliip,  eapoeiallj  as  ahowii  in  the  human  form, 
is  verj  good,  and  eihibiti  no  mean  ekill.  The  figures  stand  well,  the  attitudes 
being  Tcrjr  natural,  and  the  draped  figures  fairlj  graceful.  Ab  is  usual  in  this 
stjle  of  Assyrian  art,  all  the  figures  are  in  profile,  full-faCL'd  liguroa  bebgaroided 
as  too  difficult. 
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The  bronze  edging  of  the  doors  is  iuscribed  throughout 
its  length  with  an  inscription  in  five  colunme,  each  rather 
more  than  four  feet  wide,  but  containing  only  aii  or  seven 
Knee  of  writing.  This  inscription  gives  an  account  of  the 
early  campaigns  of  Shahnaneser  II,  the  pictures  on  the  crosa- 
bandfi  forming  the  illustrations  thereto.  Evidently  the  in- 
scription was  only  intended  for  ornament,  and  not  for  reading, 
for  it  is  very  carelessly  done.  In  some  places  the  characters 
are  inconveniently  crowded,  and  in  one  case  chai^acters  are 
even  omitted.' 

The  other  monument,  which  ia  the  covering  of  an  exactly 
similar  pair  of  smaller  doors,  contains  in  one  band  of  chased 
work  on  each  plate  of  bronze  hunting  scenes,  which  show 
most  likely  the  exploits  of  the  same  king  in  the  chaae.  It 
will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  this  monument  is  cleaned 
and  set  up,  as  it  is  in  u  state  of  much  greater  decay  than 
the  large  one. 

I  propose  to-night  tu  speak  only  of  the  inscription  given 
on  the  bronze  plates  which  covered  the  edge  of  the  doors, 
leaving  for  a  future  paper  the  description  of  the  scenes  on 
the  horizontal  bands,  as  the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  the 
latter  are  not  yet  finished.  Besides  this,  each  band  is  in 
itself  a  study,  and  will  take  many  pages  to  describe,  for  each 
contains  at  least  half  as  many  representations  as  is  to  be 
found  LQ  the  whole  Nimroud  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  inscription  is  an  account  of  the  first  nine  years  of 
the  reign  of  Shatmaneser  II,  diifering  from  tlie  Black  Obelisk 
and  the  Kurkh  Inscription  in  its  giving  only  a  slender 
account  of  the  campaigns  in  the  north,  but  a  very  full 
accoimt  of  the  expedition  against  Babylonia.  Though  it  is 
repeated  twice,  being  given  with  variants  on  both  doors,  yet, 
I  tuifortunately,  it  is  not  quite  perfect,  both  the  beginning  and 
I  the  end  being  very  mutilated  in  both  copies. 


I  page  9i.     tSj  firal  apinion  wu  tlmt  the  lower  part  of  fhe  eilging  onlj 

■  had  been  iiiKribed.  but  tbat  tlie  king,  wUblng  M  continue  the  record,  bad  done 

I  10,  beginning  at  tho  serf  lop  of  ibe  doors,  thue  displBcing  the  order  of  the 

fxpnlidoiu.     I  nni  unwilling,  however,  to  accuae  the  AEejrianB  of  eu<>h  gro«3 

irss,  but  1  cauinot  otherwiie  eiplun  the  variant  and  the  leaving  offat  tho 
I  wgn  W  in  tho  middle  of  one  copj.    See  page  S6,  no[«  5. 


The  inscription  when  complete  be^n  with  the  titles  and 
genealogy  of  Shahnaneser  II,  and  a  amnmary  of  hiBconqueats, 
It  then  speaks  of  his  campaignB  against  Phoenicia  and 
Ararat,  followed  by  a  very  fall  description  of  hie  campaign 
to  help  Marduk-eumariddin,  king  of  Babylonia,  against  his 
brother,  who  had  revolted  against  him.  While  ou  this 
expedition  Shalmaneser  visited  the  principal  shrines  of 
Babylon,  made  offerings  to  the  gods,  and  did  many  other 
pious  works.  The  inscription  ends  with  the  expedition  to 
Chaldea,  and  suddenly  breaks  oif  in  the  midst  of  the  de- 
scription. 

The  text  is  a  very  valuable  one,  principally  on  account  of 
the  light  it  throws  upon  the  geography  and  the  identification 
(if  important  sites.  It  shows  also  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Assyrians  regarded  the  land  of  Babylonia.  That  country 
had  in  their  eyes  a  romance  of  its  own.  It  was  the  older 
kingdom,  and  in  it  lay  most  of  the  seats  of  the  adventures 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  whom  they  in  common  with  the 
Babyloniiius  worshipped.  The  highly  poetic  language  in 
which  the  account  of  this  expedition  is  told  is  not  its  least 
interesting  feature. 

The  inscription  is  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  usual 
Assyrian  lapidary  style,  but  shows,  in  some  places,  an  aiBnity 
with  the  Babylonian,  as  t^  for  the  more  usual  T^,  and 
►^^  for  1— <T<,  It  also  shows  some  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
a*  ,,  ^Jytt^'  evidently  for  £ji»-  In  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  bronze,  and  its  unwieldy  length,  it  is,  in  many 
places,  very  difficult  to  read,  so  that  one  or  two  variants  have 
had  to  be  left  out,  because  the  signs  were  uncertain. 


A 
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The  Text  of  the  Bronze  Edqinq  of  the  Gates. 

[The  first  coltmui  is  taken  frora  Profesaor  F.  Lenormant'a 
Article  upon  the  fragmenta  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
by  M.  Schlumberger  in  the  "  Gazette  Archeologique,"  1878, 
p.  119.] 

Column  I. 

1.  T  <T*  El  -j^  «  Bh  m>'  «  m  -^ 

D.P.   Sal  -ma- mi    San-u     rab  -    u,       fiami    dan-nu 
Sliahruin\esei\     the   great    king,      the    naglUjf  king, 

^     I    «  ['-^  -fA  <0]  $mmWMM 

£ar  kiasati  Sar  [mat  ABsuri     D.S.]      

ting  of  muHitudw,  king  of  \_A88T/ria'] 

2.  ^El  '^  ^  =m=  4*  Si  =m  E=?  =I<J  AlII  'f 

la     pa-du-     u        mii-ui-  ir     nap-   al  -  kat -tav 
nvt     loosing  subjugating      rebellion 


la     i  -an    ba  -  niv     e  -  du  -     u       gab-au 

ha*    not.       Producing,     the    one    strong    one 

4.  -gn  *=  Ei  yy  -ET  \}  <T*:  'jn  ■=!  r 

sa  -  Imn  -  ma-  te        la      a  -    di     -    r«     tuqmata 
of    perfection,  not     fearing      opposition 

[aa  ultu  ^t  D.P.  Baniei] 

[wliofrom  the  rising  of  the  sun] 
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5.  If  <TSf=  et?  ^m  -+  *i  ¥  ■f<T*  e^ni  [sji 

a-   di         e  -  rib     D.P.  Sam-se        iq     -    ta   -  [bi] 
(0     (Ae     setting     of     the     tun        has     commanded 

^msy :      am 

bit         -  la  -khu.  Ina    u-me-su-va  ina  beli  rabi 
In  those  days,  by  the  great  lord 

[Marktiki 

Column  IX. 

fi- 

tits  property  o 

■=1!!^-  JI::ElJ=in=  '.^  T-  -M  -  !=!  £t  >^J 

nisi     Lna  qati- ya       u     -Bat-me-khu  ina  D.P.  tugul-ti 
the  people  m  my  lumd  they  made  me  hold.     In  the  service  of  I 

~v  -II  £]-  -II EEU  <  -+  w^  fjn  -T<  =ETi  I 

AsBur  beli  rabi  beli  -  ya     u  D.P.      Rarau       rid  -  ti   -  ya 
Aesw,  the  great  lord,  my  lord  and  the  god  Raitm,  my  ministers, 

(ITTALI-ku-va)        matati       kal-ei  -  na       kliar-sa-a- ni 
(/  marched   and)  the  countries  ait  of  them  the  foreeta 


I 
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■'■  V,  -^^  <v  <s:rT  -n<t  i  y-^^^^ 

a  -  iia       pat       giru  -    ri    -tni-  nu 

to  the  borders  of  ifie  whole  of  thetti 


ft 


tihamtu         Ba   mat     Na   -  i   -    ri 

., sea    of   the    ccnmtry   of  Natri 

<  If  cEl  <<T  V  -^"  !J  '^VjW  ^  ^]\\  T!  S? 

u  tdhamtu        na     mat  Za-mu-a-ea-bat-     ta    -  a  -  ni 

and  the  tm  of  t/ie  country/  of       Zamuatabattani 

<  T?  kT  ■<<T  £h  ff  V   *^^  ■=!!-  -EEf  <&■ 

11  tihamti       raba  -  te       sa     mat     Mar  -     tu       D.S, 

and         tlie         <jreat     ■    tea         of  Phainicia, 

V  #:  -^i  T  <v  <STi  -n<i  V  or  <fa 

mat  Ehat  -  te    ana     pat       gim  -     ri   -  aa       kima       tuli 
the  eowitryof  Bit  to  t/iebordere  of  the  whole  of  it  tike  a  destroying 

a  -  bu  -  bi     ae  -  pu  -  un     

moicntain      I  overwhelmed    

n-']  <^v  ET  -n  -r<  eet?  <-ch  v  *  vt 

[me]  -  lam   -  ma   belli  -   ti    -  ya  eli        mat  Khat  -  tu 

the    terror    of    my    lordship         over   the  coxmtry    of  Hit 

cET  V-  =SiEE  -  T-  !fl$!  ►<!<  =£!!  V  T?  -]  r<} 

ad  -  bu  -    uk.       Ina  me  -  taq  -   ti  -  ya      ea        tihamti 
/    poured    oul.  In     my     passage  from    t/ie    sea, 


To..  '  V  It  A^  •ff<T  ^"^  ^■**"'-' 


'<Bt]. 
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^um   belu  -   ti  -  ya         but  -  ba  -  a     EP  -  ua         ki   -  nn 
an   image    of  my    lordthip   great       I    made,        lite     laws 

8a  Khi  -  ir    -  bat         u     -  ae  -  ziz 

of  Khirbat  I    caused    io   fix 

, [ana     tihamti] 

[(p]      the  great 

ET-  ii^r  !!  IfcJ  >=T  a  f«c  cET!  -(?)  T?  ~!  "^ 

rabu  -  te      a  -  lik  kakki      -  ya       ina  tihamti 

[nen]        /       went,       my        weapons       upon       the       great 

rabu  -  te         u     -     HI  niqi  ana        ilani     -   ya 

sea  I        rested-,  victims        for  my        godt 

ffi  M«  ET  H<'[  *r  V  ■«  f«  V  <T-  <l*  1?  kT  ^i 

As-bat   ma-  da   -  tav    sa   darrani   sa     ei  -   di         tibamti 
/  took,   tlte  tribute  of  the  kings  of  tlie  coasts  of  the  tea 

S:  I  ■7^.  t:^  -ig; 

kal-Bu-nu        am  -  khur 
all  of  t/tem       I  received 

■  »■  m^mm^^MmmmMi^  ^r  <<t 

tihamti 

[an  image  of  my  h7-djihip  beside^        the  sea 

Tf  e=  iJf:  S  -  <0  '=1!!  I  feinSlfcJ  -  <-ttl 

a-tap-pa-ES    ina     ki-rib-BU   as-dhu-nr     ina      eli 
/  made,      in    t/ie    midst    of  it    I   wrote    (and)    over 
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tihamti  u    -  Be  -  ziz,    Ultu  mat  En  -  zi    -  te    a  -  di 

tfie  nm    I  had  {it)  fixed.    From  the  cmmtry  of  Enzitl  to 

V  EM  SI!  rr,  Es  an  ^-^  em  st?  ■=1?  b?  t?  <isf= 

mat    Da  -  j-a  -  6-ni    u\t\x  mat    Da   -  ya  -e  -ni    a-  di 
(A«  country  o/  Dayaeni,  from  Dayaeni  to 

D.P.  [A-ra]    -mo 

'I""«  »/ 

fv  tnT<=  en  <T"ff<I  3<I  TH!  ^-'  'T  If  -?< 

mat       U     -    ra    -       ar      -  dha   -   ai       AKS  -  ud     a  -  pal 
Me  eoantry  of  the  Araratites         I  captured,  I  threw  down, 

in  id|T  -  K4ET  T«   S  Iffl  t*   <0  cE  - 

QB-gnr   iua  ieati  as  -    ni  -  up.         Ki  -   i       iim 

^Jduffi^,    in  fire  I    burnt.  When       in 

t]]  <I-fl<T  Jf  *  -T^-m"   v-f<|  -ty  19  Si: 

A!  At     -8a-aa-        kun  us    -  ba   -  ku  -  ni 

tAe  city  of  Arfa-aahm  I    was    stopinng, 

T  TiBTi-v  <^  ■=m=E:n<!-fl<rET<Tin! 

D.P.     A  -   ra   -  mu    mat        U     -   ra    -      ar      -  dlia   -   ai 
Aramu  of  t/ie  country  of  the  Ararutilen 

1}  -^I  -M  E?!<  ^  -^f-Skl!  1 

a-  na  &     -  l^'B        D.P,  ummani-au 

[       to     the  might    of  his     army. 


'  -::n  <i"ff<T  -t-^  s  '^A"'m  '"-'--^•. 

>•  (IM)  e*rth  I  Ml4ljlialie<i  " 
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Column  III. 

iJ     -    ta      -gil-Vfi         iimmani     -  hu    kal-lis   In 
tniKted       nnd  hiit     army     nhotjfither     (Act 

^T  -i-U  V,  T  ■=!?  E)?<  E<«i!  <  -m  V 

id    -     ka     -  a    ana     e  -    pis         qabli       n  takhaz!  ana 
he       gathered-,       to        make        war        and       battle       to 


makhri-  ya  it    -  ba  -  a       Iiabitti  -  h\i    aa  -      kun 

■mi/   presence    lie    rame.        T  aecomplixheil    Am    overthrow. 

D.P.    muq-tab-     U    -bii        n     -nap-  pi  -   si     ealsat   alap 
f    ecatfered,       tkref  t/iov.mtiil 


Habani     ti  -  du    -    ki  -  bh  ina     kakki  u    -  earn  -  qit 

of   hill    vim    of  battle    with    the    eword    f   enwed    to    ehy. 

-T«  c;:=:  Ecn  <T*  I 

pagri         qti    -    ra    -     di   -  su  I 

(and  tcith)  the  corpses  of  his  learriori  I 

2.  t¥^',  5j^  tnT=  5?T  -eQ  tm.=  V-  *T' 

aim       rdpsa  u     -  mal  -     li  u     -nn-nt 

the.     iPtde    field.  I     filled,       his      ejiginen      of 

takbazi-SQ  ni-     sir    -  ti    Sami-  ti  -au  bit  -klial-Iu-      ta 
war,     the    treasures    of    his   royalty     {and)     Jwrses 


-!< 
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^?  <HT'  I  V  I  -■^ITt*  -nvm  I  T  '.'  ^n 

e  -  kim  -  an  ana  hu-   zu  -  iib        napsati    -su  ana  sad-  o 
y    took    them.        To       save       hw       life       to      a      diffieult 

=:TT-=en  «=I!-Eer  '.*  =-+<>=!!  5i^  -^T 

mar  -    hi  e  -     li        mat       Qu    -    ti  -   e        rap«a  -  tav 

mountain  he  ascended.      The    country    of    Qutie    vagt, 

<a  -+  >^T  Etn  ft  -TT4  t^n-   t^nr 

Id         D.P.  Dabara  as  -     gi     -    is  iiltu 

u  fA«  Destroyer  I    ravnged,  from 

al  Ar     -sa-ofi-     kun  a-   di     mat  Qi!-za-a-ni 

'Ae  city  of         Arta-ashm  to  the  countrt/  of     Gilzilni, 

3.  c<m     V     D  !f  !!  5P      If  <T* " 

illtti  mat        Gil  -  za  -  a  -  ni  a  -      (li 

fnm  Gihmt  U 

mat  Kliii-  up      -    TIB  -    ki   -  a         ki  -ina      D.P,  Rammaui 

Kku.'piiskia  like  Rimmon 


ra    -  khi  -    m  cli     - 

(/(«       inundator  "pott 

-^T  tsa'  -an  -n- 

na  -  am    -    ru  -  rat 
the       terrors       of 


-  8U  -  nil  as  -   gii    -    iim 

them  f  poured, 

-II  -I<  JET?     <-cU 

belu  -   ti    -    ya  eli 

my       lordship  over 


S  Omitted  in  one  wpy.  *  'j'S^   p«.  *"|f  <^ 
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mat        U     -    ra    -        ar      -  dhi         u     -  sa  -  as  -    kin 

A  rarat  I       caused       to      Ji-x. 

D.P.  A-khu-ni   abilD.P.  A-  di  -ni     sa    ultu       fiarra    -ni 
Akhuni    son    of  Adini      icho      from      the      kings 

abf    -    ya       sib  -  eu    -  u  da    -  na  -  nu 

mif      fathers,         a       strong  conspiracy 


!^m 

-tid  -^r 

-     -V  -fh 

ta 

ka    -    na 

ina        flur   -   rat 

luid 

mmfe.                in 

the     beffitaitnff     of 

gorru  -  ti  -  ya     iiia     ali  -  hu       e  -     sir  -  sn        nisi      -  bu 
ml/     reiffti       in     his     city     I    shut     him     up     his     peopU 

a-  fin -khu  D.P.         Kri       -su    a-kis  ana  an  -  zu   -  nb 
I    hilled,        his   plantations    I   cut    down,    to    save   (his) 


-Tlv-  W 

T!  e 

T!  -n- 

>=«  A^S 

napaati 

uara 

Pur  -    rat 

e    -     bir. 

lif. 

the     river 

Evphrates 

he   crossed. 

al      Si  -    ta   -  am  -  rat        uban     sad-  e      sa         ki  -ma 
the  city  Siiamrat,  the  peak  of  a  mountain  which    lite 


ta  ina  athala  nan  Puralte  lakina 
it  piaced  ho  ,„ 


"  Khicb  beaide  the  i 


>er  Bnphntc* 
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UKPATI  ultu      SAM  -  e       8U  -  qa  -  lu  -  la  -  at        a  -  na 

a     mist         from       heaven  hung   down,  /or 

dan  -  im  -  ti  -  su       is    -       kuii         iaa   sane  -  te 
his     ttrvttghold  he     took.  In     the     tecond 

f^'  =^E'?  I  <T"Ff<T  ¥T  <I*  Jr-TT  *^-  «=!? 

itti       arb'    -  eu  ar      -   te  -    di  uban       sad  -   t- 

ar        after     him  I  descended,   the  peak  of  the  mountain 

:rf!=ns    ;^  ■¥  c$8=  cETT  ten    <aET 

I  -  fii  -  bi         D.P.      rau  -  takli  -    si    -   ya  ki  -  ma 

/   be*ieged,     {and)  my        wari-iors  Uke       the 

L>.P.     Zi  -  e         eli    -  sii  -  iiu     i  -  ee  -     h    6iba-eBrit(?)  alapu 
god  Zu  upon       them  incept.        Seventeen  thousand 

W     T-    (--5<)  *!  A]}  mi     II  fsll  !!< 

liamistn   me        (D-P-)  ummaiii       -su        a  -    fiu  -klia 

jirfl      hundred  of    hu     troops  I   destrot/ed, 

'.P.  A-klia-ni    a  -  dl    (D.P.)     ummaui  -su        ila     -ni-au 
Ahhuni         with  his     army,         his    gods, 

cT     BW  I 

P.       narqabati  ■  eu 
his   chariots. 

6.  fcTE  V  EtlT  mi   y,^]   !?=  B?  EEff 

D.P.     KUR-  RA  -MES-su     a-  iia        pa-ni  -   ya 
hin       horses  to  viy    pre»ence 


'^\<, 


'^,ji-^\  'cEvtm- 


yn    -  te.  -    ra         a  - 
turned,  t 


n  -tn  =Er?  ~v  =5*=  -et 

a         ali   -    j'a      Aseuii      ub  -  la 
my    citj/         A»sur    I    hrmighi 


I 


(a  -  na  biti  mad  -    ya  aiu  -  du) 

(Aim  and')  (to  the  temples  of  my  land  I  dtUvered  {them). 

Column  IV. 

i—'EST-  I  '+  ^}    -II  ^  ^-: 

Ina      H    -me  D.P.  D.P.  Samsu-bela-usur  ina  tar- 

/n  the  eponym  of  Samau-bela-itfur  in  the  time  of 

T  -+  <:=:*T  -¥•  ^  -«  V  yn?  Ki  ss  ft 

D.P.D.P.  Mai'duku-suma-iddin    fiar  mat  Kar -du  -  ni -aa 
Mardiiht-gviiia-iddiii    kinif     of        Kar'duniag, 

T  "f  c:*?  -11  tni=  4s  a!)  yi  E^st  i 

D.P.  D.P.     Maiduku  -belu  -    u     -  6a  -  (a)  -  te       akhi  -ra 
MardtJni-belu-uSdte  hie    bro^ter 


<er  I  (Sr)  Hf  —m*  ^m 

itti-eu      (lu)        ip  -      pal       ■   kit 
against    him    {then)       revolted,  the 


"    :sT  ET  -1 

mat     Mai  -  ma  -  Ub 
eoitrilry     Malmatia 


1  -    fill    -    Su       D.P.  D.P.       Marduku  -  auma  -  iddiu    aim 
he     overran.  Marduku- suma-iddin        for 


'?  ^  I   T  <--tI 

uiraniti-Bu  ana       eli 
hie  lielp        unto 


T   "f    <T*:  ET  ■»-  + 

D.P.  D.P.         Sal  -  ma  -  nu  -  e«ir 
Shalmaneter 


^W  ET  A-T'  EtTT 


■■^-W" 


naimaneter  i 
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T{  -ea  m  m<^  m  v  -m  «ir  ^^m  i 


»  -    li     -  lu  - 
ffrieciag    at 

D.P.      Ninip 


lib  -  sa  -    tu    -    Bu 
their      ^'^rplexitieg. 


ultU   -  8U 

from    him 


X      <T"fl'<T    M      I?  -^T 

■  bat  ar        -  kliu,  ii  -   na 

took  the  road,  to 


mat    Ak  -    ka    -    di    -    e         a-  la  -     ka  iq   -bi-(au) 

CAe  country  of  Akkad  to     go     he  commanded  (him). 

AI     Za  -  ban         aq  -  dbi  -  rib,  uiqi  ina     pan 

ITie  city  of  Zaban    I  approached,       victims  in  the  presence  of 


■+    441-     -II   tER 

).P.    Bammaui     beli  -    ja 


nty       lord 

3.  g,  —Ti,*  <£j  5£m  -erf !?  <S!  EEl  -EEI  y-1IT< 

iu       AK     -  ki     ultu      al    Za  -  ban    at  -    tu  -    sir 
then    I  sircrifced.         From      Zahan  I     departed, 

T  >cn  1-  -EET  M  -^TtET-  -a  4  m  -try 

I     al     Me  -  Tu  -  iir  -  na  -  at  aq  -  dlii  -  rib      ala 

the   city    of  Me-Tumat  I  dreio    near,    the    citi/ 


■  6i    -  bi        ak  -     ta    -  ead 

/  Ireinecffd,  f     niptuml, 


WE  T«  I   T?  <^Vi^ 

tidiiki     -  su     a  -  dnk 
its     flo/(/f>i'.'       r   "I I'll: 


**      At   Hf-dhMf-mll. 
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^  -El  -cTf  &  &  -El  c<T[T  --n  1-EEi  na  ^1  *i 

sal-  la  -  ^11      as  -  !u  -  la     iiUa      al  Me-  Tu  -  ur  -  na  ■ 

lis   epoil     I  carried  off.     From  the  city  of  Mt-Titmat 


A 


Tr-KTy-m<  1  -=11  csi-^i^Tv-r 

a    -    tu    -      sir        ana     al        Gan  -  na  -  na  -  te 
/    departed,         to    the    eity    of         Gatinmiatff 

*■  'BAm  1  -+  <z'\  -ii«=m«=4s¥i 

ak   -dhi-rib   D.P.  D.P.  Marduku-bela-  u    -fia-te 
/    ilreic    near.  Marduku-hela-usdtff 

-«    !?<   El  A'^  -El    -¥  <1^  cl?   TJ!=jn¥l 

man-kha-ma-      h  la       nm  -    di    -    e       a  -  rid  -  te 

being    hidden     {ami)    not  hwwivij  hit     own 


EH  El  P?  I    1?  -^I    ■=1?  E!?<    EKf   <  -tSi; 

ra  -ma-ni-eu    a  -  na  e  -   pie        qabli      u    takhazi 

servants,  to  make      fighting    and    battle 

lj-^1  rii^  EEiJ  tiTiMn?  lJ:=;l<I'f'K^llll 

a  -  na    makhri-  ya  yu    -sa-a     lia-bi-  ik   -    ta    -bu 

to      my    presence  came    forth.  Hi»    orerthrow 


-  JFA-ffl  KE  m  I   1?  =1!'^ 

as  -       kiin  tiduki      -  su     a  -  diik 

/    accomplished,    his    warriors        T    slew. 

<=n  ¥-m<  I  _P5^  1!  iW)  I 


-=11 1 

ali  -  8U 
Ms      city 


e  -      sir    -  BU 
/    besieged    him. 


niHi 


L 


V".  •-clir-.Farfir         'cEl- 
•  t^  -EEM  <i-er  :£lll  !?<  -iiy  .-« -  '^' 

*  ^Jf-    omitted  in  oni>  ropy 
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a  -   6ii  -    uldi      D.P.  kiri      -  su    ak  -  si  -    id 

/    dtatroyed,  ftts     grocet      I     captured, 

T?S  I  'iHEE<a:s  ^  VB»tT?cim  ffi<fi 

nari  -au       az    -    ki  -  ir    ina    Bu-ni-  e  -     ta        lu      ki 
hia   river    I  dammed   up.      For  tlie  necond  time,   then,  tehen 

aa      li    -me  D.P.  Belu-bu  -  na  -    ai       ina    arkhi  Niiamii 
l*B    the  eponym  of  Bdu-bmial.  in    the    niimth    Ni«aH 

*r  <■<  <e  c<m  -cfi  5?  -^  T!  cET  -EET  ¥Jfn< 

jwxd      esre  ultu       AJ     Ni-nu-a       at  -    tu  -     aii-, 

day        20th  from  Nineveh  1      de/MrteJ, 

nam     Za  -  ba,  olita 

iJte     river      Zfib,  upper 

«•  <  <a  ~in'  H?  41=5  n  -^i  -=11  -ei  a  -tki 

u      aaplita,  e  -    bb-,      a-  iia       al      La-kbi-  ri 

and     lower,  J    crossed,     to    the    dty    of    Lakhiri 

-B  A  =11!  -=11  K  -11  ~  -S  c^ni  *^^  wE  1«  I 

ak-dhi-rib,    ala      a- fii  -  bi      sik  -    ta   -sad       tidiiki    -eii 
J  drew  near,  the  city    I  besie-jed  (and)  eapiureJ,    itx  niMii'rii 

If  =1!*  -t-  -El  -£11  ^  m  -El  f^m  -=11  -El  4i  m 

a  -  (luk    sal-  !a  -    i\x      as  -  lu  -  lu     ultu      «I      L:i  -Idii-  ri 
/  ehtw,        iln    ipoil      I    carried    off.  From       Lakhiri 


'  1  -II  ¥-  -^1  li  fEU  o '-^  J.'.-'-i*.. 

=  tf!  >EI<1  -^1  ■"■- 

'  Sf=fcII  -El<]  tElll  -""'• 


Column  V. 


at  -  tu     -      sir      a-  na     Al  -Gaii-(na-)    na  -t€ 
/    depart  I'd,         to    tJte      city    of     Gfin-'innatg 

'B  ^  ■=!!!    T   -+  <:^'T  -II  m^  ^  ¥t 

ak  -  dhi  -  rih       D.P.  D.P.  Mardiiku-bt-la  -     u     -   §a  -  te 
/    approavhed.  Alar^iik-bela-uiiltg 

<i3  ET  ji^yi  -  =^c^T¥-  ■=m==En  n-^i 

ki  -ma     selibi      ina         pil      -  sc  yu  -    si       a  -  na 

^iic        «    /o.v    from       ('li'^)    /io/«       came  forth,       to     the 

V  tif  ^.-^  cER  -£11  :^  ti^^n  t^m  -^  *  cs  I 

sad-  e    mat     Ya  -    6ii   -  bi        il      -     ta  -  kan    pa-ni-au 
mountain   of  Ya&ui'i  he      set  hie    face. 

-Eir  <T"fl<!  -« 

Al  Ar      -  man 

Tlie  dly   of    Arman 

■'■  n  -^!     =11!  -^  hH  I 

a  -    na  daii  -  nu  -    ti    -  au 

for  Ai'«       stronghold 


lu  i?  -  bat 

(/j«H        he     took. 


Al    Gan-na  -  na  -te     lu      ak-  end        tiduki    -eu  a-diik 
Gan-nanatg  then  I  captured,     its  warriors     I  slev. 


L 


,v  .El  ~rr  gi  a  -ET  -£TI  <T"W<1  <0  I  Ti  -^T 

Bal  -  la  -    fin       as  -  lu  -  la  -    fiu  ar     -   ki  -  su   a  -  iia 

its    Kpoil  I    carried    off.  After    him 


*T' 


"<r- 


J 
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*.*  <=!!  tff-tEfT  -  -En<i-fl<i « -B-^m'  I 

sad-  e       e  -       1i        ina,     Al         At      -man   ak  -  aud    -sii 
the  mountains  I  went  up,  in  Armaii     I  captured  him, 

-tr{  T?tn:r;  -0c<m  ^-^  KSm  I 

ala       a  -  Si  -  bi       ak  -     ta    -  ead         tiduki     -  en 
I    bewieged    the    cit>/,     I    captured  {it),     itn    warriorn 


3.  IJ  =Tf^ 

t-  -ET  -^n 

ft  !B  -EI 

»  -  dot 

Bal  -   k   -     Sn 

».  -  111  -   la 

/    «/pir, 

i(s    »/»tn7 

/    carried    of. 

D.P.  D.P,  Mardiiku-bela-   jni    -  65  -  te      ina         kakki 
Mardiik-hela-yuialS  with      weapons 

m^<=wm  i^)'']'m  4<Tfc*v-'  v 

a    -  Bam  -  qit       (D-P.)    Babani     khu  -  ub  -  ee         sa 
T  eatued  to  tlay,     (awl  of)    the    might))    goldiera       v>lui  were 

<a  I  !!  ttv,  <m  tv  <=T'  ■=!?  ^    E^m 

itti  -8U     a  -   ya  -    um    -  ma         iil  e   -  zib  iiltu 

viith    him  a    single    one  I    left    not.  From 

T    -f    <"'}     -^    -¥       4<T*   I  ET<T 

D.P.    D.P.       Mardukn  -  srnna  -  iddin  ik     -  bu  -    da 

Mardnku-suma-iddin  took 

«=m*  m  I  «)    !  -+  <T*  ET  ■s^  -f 

a    -    11    -8U  (-ii)       D.P.     D.P.        Sal  -  ma  -  nu  -  eair 
Aw       road  Shalmaneaer, 


'  tf!  ¥-ffl< 


"m<h 


■nH'^mE! 
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*■  «  i^IT?  -^  ^fl  i^*  =111=  B?!  'ITT  ¥-  I 

6ami   dan-nu        im   -     sii   -     u        mal     lib  -  bi-su 
the    mighty    king    found    the    fiifnest    of    hin    heart, 

E^T  sHTTT  'i-'f  SaT  ET  -tH   -11  ET-  ■=!! 

it    -     ta    -       h       -       id   -  va  -    ka        bela     rab  -  e 
he      glorified      a  ho      thee,  0      great      lord, 

-+  C:*?   T   -+  <T!^  ET  V-  -T-  ■«  '^^  -' 

D.P.    Marduki  D.P.   D.P.     Sal  -ma-nu-eBir    fiar  mat  As. 
Marduk,  (who)  Shalmaneeer,    king  of  Assyria. 

T?  -^T"  WT)  t^}  -+  EcTT  <S  W  (~T<D  :=: 

a  -  na  (al)        Bab  -        ill  D.S.       ife   -  (dba-)   bi 

to  Bahj(on  commanded 

T?  -ET  -cfc]        .f<T'  I  it-BV]  ET      TJ  >^T 

a  -    la  -     ka  ik    ■  sn  -      dav     -  va  a  -  na 

to     ijo  (and     icho)      took      (lim)       also  to 

-cn+^^^TP  -=TTEa  fl^+T* 

al       Tig -gab -a  al       Gar  -rad-     ilani 

Cutha  (and)  Garrad-ilani 


ki  -    e 
M'fi    the 


D.P.  Sameu  sutu  iua      babi 

noil  I  hern     San  in     the    gate 


=ITTT  \*   Si  -f'T*    5?T  IeT..  eT    ©  <E  I 

eflira  an  -     ria  ns   -  kiu    -  va  uiqi       -  en 

a    temple     with     Idessing     he     set     up     and         hi*    sacrifice 


'"f 


"  4A  =v  Tf  <a 
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n     -  sam  -  khi  -   ra        yu    -  qa  -  i  -  sa    kis  -      a         -  te 
caused     to     offer,  he     Hrang  the     bows, 

-EB]  t*  ET  !!  -^1  -']]  tS:!  -+  r«  =11-  t^JI 

ER  -  lib  -  va    a  -  na        al        Bab  -    ilarii 
it   went  down   alro   to  thf  city  of     Babylon,     the  foundation  of 

-+  «=Tf  <  <0  yy  ^  -  -«T  r  <T* 

SAM  -  o     u     IRIS  -  te      8U  -  bat       ba  -  la  -   dhi 

heaven      and      earth,       Oie      feat       of       lift- 

6.  <=n  -KT<T  ET  I  !=nn  -ms^  m^m 

e    -      ti       -  va    ana         E    -     aig    -  ili 

Ac     went     up    also    to  E-sagili, 

E  -kal         ilani    -  su   ina  mat  gim-   ri     ina    makh-  ri 
the  palace  of  his  gods — in  all  the  land,     in  the  presence  of 

-+  -n  <  -+  A  ~<K  «=!?  ^m  -^1  f-  Rw-  EI 

D.P.  Beli   n  D.P.  Belti     niq  -  e  in    -  na  -  me  -  er  -  va 

B*/     and     Beltis    tJie   sacrijice  was       seen      and 

ffi<T  ¥!•  ¥  KIT  :=;!  -^n  I  -J^  ©<£'  I  ■j^  ETU?) 

-te   -se-   ra    kib-6i   -Hu-nii     uiqa      -au-nu       da - 
ite  caused  to  direct        their    path.  Their  sacrifice 

<W  '+-W\  I   T?tTTT-ET  ^nn  •?<!*:  tTTT^iniT 

pat     D.P.  Istari  -  Bu  el  -  la         K    -  sag;    -         Hi 

kia  noble  goddess  {in)  E-sagili 


v^^'ElTEf  -' 


•■  <T- 


■  ^  i,]  ».,,,. 
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Column  VI. 

yu    -dakh-khi-  da  yu   -paq-qid  bit 

he      rejoiced,  he     appointed     the  house  of' 


ilaiii  8u-p; 

the  gods.       the   Un 


E    -    Bag   -         ill  fi 

E-m,nK  «Hd 


al       Bab-    ilani  yri   -eam-khi-ra     ni-qa(?) -a-en 

Babi/lon,  he     caH.'ed    to    pi-eseitl        his     divine 

5^m  -E!  =!  -<  Eico   pi  ri  ^r 

el    -  la       is  -  bat  -  va        khaiTana  a  -  na 

offei-ing,       he    took    also  the    road    to 

al  Dur    -    Si   -   ab    -     ba  D.S. 

the  city  of  Borsippa  (or 

al     Gar-rad-    [ilajiii        i-     paq     -qid     ga  - 

Garrad-ilaiii.  he    appointed  forces  (?),J 

=E  m  Essi  ■  E!  r!  -^T  ef  m  -nv  eti  mm  i 

i   -  ru  -    tiv     -  va    a  -  na         E    -    zi    -    da     ... 

fif  irent  down  oImo         to  E-zida 


'<I5  ¥■=!!??  <IiJ 


'Eefif:fcl] 
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|<T-ETT?-^T  '=mT  -(■«+  I  <Ss?  S5lia.ET 

-va   a-  nil        bit         iizzi   -eii       Id  -  ni      ^iis- kin -va 
nd        for     the  houne  of  Aim  power    fifmli/         hf  fixed  ami 

-   ET  A^  -+ -£j  < -Jf- -ry  ^nf 

ilia    ma-  khar     D.P.    Nabi    u  D.P.     Na  -  na  -  a 

in     the  presence  of       Nebo    a^ul  Nana 

3-  -+  f«  -II  T«  I  —T'^  'T  S5T  vT  <I-  EtlT 

Uani  beli    -sn     pal   -kliia    us  -  te  -  si  -  ra 

the  gods      hin    Ififh,      reverently     he    citimed    to    direct 

bib  -  ^  -su  Alpi  gab  -     ru    -    ti  lunim 

thfir    pat/i.      (H'i(A)  oj:en  stron</  (and)    young 

&  -*!TT  ^m  'W  ^^^  A^]  ^W  -11  '=m 

na-    ru  -      [ti]  yii  -dakh-khi-   da         ii    -paq-qid 

draught    o.«n  he    gladdened     (them),  he    appointed 

«=Tm  -+T—   JT  -^T    -EIT    ES  *HI'    < 

Bit  ilani  bii  -  par  al  Bar  -       aap  ii 

ihe  itouie  of  the  god",     the  tmeer  of  liorsippa  and 

m  -ny  en  <£r  et  c^n  vt  « 

E    -     zi    -    da  ki   -ma        is    -   te  -  nis 

E-:ida  as  at    Jinl. 

i.  cnic  ^m^  A  Ed!  Ev  -risf^  -itA  r,  ^■\ 

yu    -  Bam   -  khi  -    ra      buh  -  SAG  -      Oi       a  -  na 
he    caused    to    offer         drink-offerinffe  (?)  for 


'- '  m  *Hi  <B 


<ji  ¥=?;;?  <iEj  <  EB  s^idi  <BW.  '■fn 

Diu-      tb'      -     ki        u      Bar  -     sap  -(D.S.)-ai        aabaoi 
Babylaii  and  the  people  of  JJorsippa  {and)  Uie  men  of 

Uruk  -Sii-ba-   ri  -  e     aa       iiani       rabuti      ki  -  ri  -  ti 
Krech  -  Subare,  For     the    tjnat    goih         vesgela 

s^n  -^A"^  ET  n '  AT!  a  ^m  wtd  -^i 

ia  -        kim       -  va  me  kii  -     ru    -   (un-)       na 

he       appointed,       with        waterx        ('ind)        wine, 

^.  <j<  J.  ^  hh  iBA'^  y  =rf  =ni=  ^tt?  e!?< 

i     -(lin-eu  -mi  -   ti        ki  -     bir      me-  e       u     -  lab  -  bie 

he       tjiive       'hem      abundance  of  water,  he  put  upon  (himsttf) 

V  -«T  W. 

kieato 
Ihe   hm. 

5.  cniE  il  =:£  mi  -^  -A^   <>=I'f    *!  -+f«  ET-f« 
u    -qa-  i  -   ^u  -nu-ti        ul    -  tav     ilani        rabuti 
he     Strang     them,  from     the     great     gods 

T  -4-  <!*  ET  v^  +     «   <=m  -^      « 

D,P.  D.P.       Sal  -ma-nii  -  esir       Sarni      diin  -  nu  6ar 

Shalmanexer  the    mighty    kivj,       Hni;  of 

'«'~v  ?;<T  M-jf^<<<T[JiE!'=m'=--nit?^& 

mat  Abbui'  kha-dia  ip  -  pal  -  fiu  -Bu-va     u    -tar-  ri  -  su 
^«S7/»T((,     glad/if     they  favoured  him  and  inntituted 


:   '    TJp'   ^yi     ekali.  "  foodl.' 


'^r 
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y-  :s  I   :sT(?)  <T-   'TTT  I  <  H!'  c^I  -!< 

bu  -  ni  -  8U     mal         -   Uv  lib  -  bu     u       ik    -  <.lu  -   ti 

hig  feitival,     the    fuUneai  (?)     of    his    heart    and    strength 


im  -khu  -    ru  is   -  mu  -    u  ruij  -  pi  -  su        Ultii 

(Acj/    faw.  thsy    heard  his    meseaffe  (?).       From 

-en  c^! -+ T— '  T! -eEI  y-T[T<  (Tf -^T) '^^  ■=!!?  <Ts|t 

al     Bab-     Uani  a-  tu  -     sir       (a-na)  mat  Kal- di 

Babylon  T  departed  (to)  C'h.r/dea 

at   -     ta    -   rad        a  -  iia         al         Ba  -  qa  -  a  -  iii 

J    descended,  to    the     city    of  Bicjiini, 

bi  -  ir  -  ti      ea  D.P.  A-  di  -m    abil  D.P.    Da  -ku-  ri 
pOMetsitm    of  Adini        ton   of  Dakuri 

-B  A  '=11!  --n  !!  "=rr  :=:  -Q  ~m  \^ 

ak    -  dhi  -   rib  ala        a  -  6i    -  bi         ak    -    ta     -  sad 

/  drew    near.     I  besieged    the    city    {and)    captured,    {it), 

«ET«  I  ETA-+<T^  T!i=r?*  -t—t^xm-^ 

tiduki    -8U  ma-      h     -  dia       a-duk     eal-   la-   in    -nu 
its     numeroiiH     warriors  1    hIcw,  their    i-oliiable 

cid  '=nn  -^T  =!'(?)  w  I  -j^  ~t]]  ^  I  V- 

ka    -    bit   -  tav  alpi  -  su  -  nu         si    -  ni  -  bu  -  nii 

spoil,  their     o.ren,  their     sheep 


88 -lu-  la      ala      ap  -    pal,         sq  -  qur,   ina        isati     ^M 
I  earned  off,  the  city  I  threw  down,  dug  up  {and)  in  ^f^^^H 

as-m-up.        Ultu      Al     Bu-qa-iii       a-  tu     -     sir 
burnt.  From  Baqdni  I    departed. 


u  &  r?  -IT-  "=!  -n  JT  ~Vi  ^tE  -en  -ii  eh  <i* 

nara  Pur-  rat       iS  -  ^i  -  bu       e  -     bir        al     En  -  zu  -   di 
the  river  Euphrates  in  itn  Jlood     I  crossed,        the    city  Enzudi 

'•  -tn   «  -A<  JT    V    T    !?  <T*  :»  eT 

nl      fiami  -   ti  -  Bu        ea     D.P.    A  -    di    -  ni  -  va 

the         royal         city         of  Adinii     aUo, 

-&  ^  '=iiM  T? <!* ■j^  tSE  T  arer  w 

ak  -dhi  -rib    D.P.  A-   <li   -  nu     aba  D.P.  Da  -  ku  -   ri 

/    ttpproeielied.     (Jis    ftir)     AJinu     eon    of  Dakuri, 

V-  <^v  A  T-  <:rn  t-  v  -+  <n:'T  -ii 

pu  -     ul    -  khi     me  -   lam   -  me     at     D.P.    Marduki     bele 


the       fearful         terror         of 


ifarduk,     the 


E^<=T!  ti  -ri  y-  Ef  ETe<n  i  <-«(?)  >ff(?)  <!f  *r 

rab-  e     iS-khn-pu -su- va  .  . .  .-bu    es    -    rat         kagpi 
great    loni    struck   him    mid    shines  (?)  of  nicer. 


khurasi  fiipri  anaki  parzili 

copper,  lead.  iron. 


'T? 


■*T 


^ 
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^m^Q)^m  -f(?)-^TT«  -Eld  I- 

.....    du         -   um  anaki  (?)  ka  -sip 
of    lend  (?)                  tilver  (?) 


mA-^i^A^  I  <0::E-(I"ff<T(-')*!<I*El 

. . .  am-  Si     am  -  khar-an     ki  -  i  iir       -    ta  -  di  -va 
/   received    it.       When        T  had  descended  and 


UB    -  ba  -  ku '  ; 
tea*    stopping. 


ETEIIM]    T   tEl!<0:s: 

ina-  (la  -  tav      D.P.     Ya  -   ki   -  ui 
the   trllute     {of)  Yakini 


iar         mat      Turn-   di 
kiffl  of  the  country  of  Tavidi, 

u       D.P.    Mil  -  Bal  -  Um  -  D.P.  Mardukii,      abil 
and  Mu»aUivi  -  Mardiiku,       son    of 

T    +(?)  Sf.]'  -eU  ^  <!!  ^]  m  <]}  ^I^  T« 

D.P.  Mas    -    mar  -    ka    -  ni  kaSpi  khnraai 

Mamnarkaid  (?)  direr.  gold. 

-+  -^T  n  'T  -Eld  +mmm  en  ee  -^t  -n* 

auaki  iipri         

^(/,  copper,      , '■ 

Su       AM  -  il '  MEs     ara  -  khar 

of  horned  tmld  f/ul/n     I  receieei/. 
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1.  Salmanu.    The  omissioii  of  esir  (Jf-  or  tTT  < 

to  be  due  to  tlie  careleBsnese  of  the  embe.  The  word, 
however,  may  huve  been  omitted  id  couversation. 

2.  Munir  I  participle  of  the  Pael  of  n<iru,  from  nirti,  "yoke." 

3.  Eds  gabsu.     The  latter  word  looks  doubtful.    Ab  another 

instance  of  this  use  of  edu,  compare  edu  avelu,  "  one 
man."  (Thus  is  line  28,  page  26,  of  Smith*e  "Assur- 
banipal "  to  be  filled  in.) 

4.  tT  T*"  eeems  to   me  to   be  doubtful.     From  tJie   photo 

Uthograph  one  would  read   C^TT  '".  pwrt   of  tlie   next 
word.' 
6.  Ina    ume  -  su  -  va    hia    beli    rabi,      M,    Leuormaut    reads, 

Ina  ymnesH    masku  rabii.   and  translatea,    " dane 

HOB  joure,  mensurateur  grand,"  but  it  seems  to  me, 
&om  the  photo-lil  ho  graph,  that  it  is  better  to  read 
»-JJ  than  i^l,  and  to  divide  the  words  aa  above. 

Column  II. 

1.  Simat;  Chald.  KDND  "silver,"  Heb.  ai6f  "to  lay,"  "to 
lay  up,"  hence  "  treasure,  property  ";  perhaps  coDuect«d 
also  with  the  Assyrian  simtt,  "  price." 
Ridti  (or,  as  it  was  most  likely  pronounced,  ritti),  is  a 
shortened  form  of  aridtu  (see  Column  IV,  line  4).  from 
the  root  T^N-  Hidlu  seems  to  have  been  used  also 
to  denote  conquered  nations,  i'or  in  the  tablet  S.  +  ,  951, 
CambyseB  is  called  Sar  matdti  sa  ridtfl  -  t%  "  king  of 
the  countries  which  (are)  his  conquests."  (Proceed- 
ings Soc.  Bib,  Arch.,  July,  1878;  Schrader,  "Zeitschrift 
fiir  Aegyptische  Sprache,"  1879,  p.  40.) 

'  Ttie  ttfle  of  the  obanichira  of  the  iDMiriplion  it  rerj  broid  Ihrougboat,  m 
tli>t  verj  often  one  Tould  suppoae  to  b«  two  diitinot  chajactera  what  is  ntHj 
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2.  Tthamtu  sa  mat  Nairi,  "  the  sea  of  the  land  of  Nairi "  = 
Lake  Urumiyeh.  (Schrader,  "  Die  Namen  der  Meere," 
Abhandlimg'en  der  Konig.  Akademie  der  Wiesen- 
schaften,  Berlin,  1877.) 

TVtamtutamat  Zumu'asabaHdni.  ThiB  seems  to  be  another 
name  for  Lake  Van.  The  country  of  Zamua  or 
Mazamiia  lay  on  the  Armenian  side  of  the  Taurus 
range   of  mountains.     (Professor  Sayce,  "Records  of 

#  the  Past,"  Vol.  m,  p.  97.) 

Tifutvitu  rabatu  sa  mat  Martu-ki  (v.  Akharri).  "The  great 
sea   of  the  path  of  the   setting  sun  "   (u.  "  the  land 
behind  "),  that  is,  the  western  sea,  the  Mediterranean. 
i4.  Tthamtu  rabatu,  tlie  Mediterranean. 

tS.  Mat  Ensitt,  near  the  River  Arzania,  now  called  Arzan 
("KecordB  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  93). 


Column  II  L 

•M.  Bitk&atlatu.  A  variant  evidently  of  this  word  is  to  be 
found  in  the  word  •-<  ■■*-  »-Cr^||,  bathhalli,  which 
occurs  many  times  in  the  Report  Tablet  K  1113.  In 
this  tablet  it  undoubtedly  means  a  "horse,"  though  of 
what  kind  it  is  impoBsible  to  say.  I  give  here  the 
passage  in  full : — 

(Lme  7)  T  r-  -«  r  V  T^ — ■•  ~  -eeit 
«  n  I-'  -< "   (lo)  gn  e;s  !=¥  ssni  js 

(11)  cT;  ►=  ¥-  <  Bf  >ET  \  ET  -an  H?    (12)  ff 

-.^  ^  ^  gyi  c:t=  -n  J[<!y  (")  gyy 
"~^TT  ^IIt  "^  ^Tt  ""■-  ^"^  ^  »w  •  ^^^  "**  **'■*  **"" 

iuiani  lalkhalli  esfin  aitllam  batkhalli  —  napUiaris  ettin 
me  etrd  tanl  iuiu  batkhal  ea  D.P.  Turiani  etarbfnn.  La 
gammaruni  thamUtu  iuiu  balkhal  sa  D.P.  nia^arti  aa  al 
KaWii  etarbuni,  "121  horses,  1  complete  one — altogether 
122  hor8e(B)  from  the  Tartan  have  come  down.  (Of) 
Vol,  VII.  8 


I 
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incomplete  (ones)  5  bor8e(B)  from  the  warden  of  the 
city  of  Calah  have  come  down."  That  'X^  is  written 
for  t^lfc  V  E^TT'  ^  shown  by  the  context,  for 
fartlier  ou  we  have  the  eummation  Ji^  T  T*"  ^^  V 
'X*'  ^-t,  *->-  vupkhartB  estin  mS  esrd  iibtt  iu4u  baUchal, 
"Altogether   127   horses,"  and   afterwarda  the   words 

[c<lE  •.']  EcTT  T—  gn  £S  tE  fl <T  ["--p-  'H 

sa  ntri,  "horsea  of  the  yoke,"  a  Bynonym  of  which 
evidently  occurs  in  Une  27  :  t^T^  'X*  £^TT  r^"" 
^  *"C]y  >g^TT   Jj^T  iuii  rakkaiitttt  "  boiind  horses." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  line  7  the  words  "X*  Y»*»*- 
>-<.  »-■-  »-g^|Y  are  in  the  plural,  but  that  in  the 
summation,  where  sullam  haikJialli  is  included,  there 
18  no  plural  sign,  'i.'*'  ■— <  ►*-  therefore  seems  to  he 
used  in  a  collective  sense,  including  both  whole  and 
castrated  horses,  so  that  C:TT|T  »-»-  Wf  -^T?  (■with 
the  pliu-al  -^11)  probably  signifies  geldings,  while 
t^TS^  *-^  &n  T"*"**"  would  mean  horses  of  any  kind. 

3.  Rammanu  rai/iUu,  "  Rimmon  the  Inundator."  There  is 
scarcely  any  name  which  has  been  transcribed  in  so 
many  different  ways  as  that  of  the  god  ^»|-  ^»W-,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Rammanu  is  the  right 
reading,  though  the  sign  ■^»Jf  certainly  has  that  value. 
It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  there  was  more  than 
one  reading  for  the  name  of  this  god,  and  the  most 
probable  one  is  that  of  Bin,  but  there  was  yet  another 
reading — namely.  Merit,  or,  in  its  reduphcate  form, 
Mermeri  (W.A.I.,  Vol.  II,  plate  48,  Col.  I,  Une  35).  The 
former-  reading  is  given  on  case-tablet  B.  104,  where 
for  the  ^1^  4f=^  tt  ^  |X|  t§>  |r  -# 
EEfZf  t|r>^  V'4f'  "^  ^^^  "^^^  impression  the  text 

'  TfanBoribcd  into  Asajrian  cUaracUre :  »ff  »ff  t£  <fcT  fc^TT  C^A 
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Nini-ii'igam  'aliil  Xaram-Mcmvi,  "Nmi-ikieam  eon  of 
Naram-Meru,"  in  wllicb  -^<fl^  evidently  answers  to  tho 
~^  EP=T  Crp-.  auJ  y  ^  to  Iho  ^  ^fl  of  the 
seal.  It  Beenia  to  have  been  a  recognized  rule  witlithe 
Bcribea  of  thin  period  tliat  the  divine  prefix  need  not 
be  put  if  the  name  of  a  god  be  spelled  phonetically. 

Sit-fu;   Heb.  pttf. 
5.  Ze.  genitive  of  Zu,  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  etorm-wind. 

heKUe'u;   Heb.  HMtf . 

Column  IV. 

1.  Zri'mfl  SarnxHrbela-ufur,  B.C.  8.'i2. 
Marduku-hela- gustilS,     "  Munluk    urged    the    lord,"    cir 

"  Marduk,  the  lord,  iirged." 
/i«fe,  Heb.  DID. 

2.  Atilu;  Heb.  ^?N,  "to  grieve." 
Subiaht;  Heb,  CfaCJ. 

A  Al Me-Tumat  (more  usually  D/iumat),  "the  city  of  the 
waterB  of  the  Tomadotus."  The  newly-found  Cyiiis 
cylinder'  gives  |»-  tfj  »fI^CfI  ^  Me-Dhuniu,  and  the 
geographical  fragment  K.  4:il2,  the  more  coiTCCt  form 

MaiiBamah;  Heb.  ^^(f). 
S.  lAma  Selurbuiitii,  B.C.  Sal. 

COLUMM   V. 

5.  At  Amian.  Thia  seems  to  be  the  city  from  which ive  get 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  D'^N']^,  Paddan-Aram, 
"the  Plain  of  Aram"  of  the  Bible.     The  variant  for 

Xntucribed  into  iuHjrioo  charactera ;  Si  Si  tt  \ ItJ   ^^H  C  t^ 

"  Jouraul  of  the  Hojnl  Aiiatio  Socittj,"  Vol,  SIl,  p.  S8. 
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the  name  Annan  ifl  given  (Bull  Inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maiieser,  Layard'a  "Inscriptions,"  p.  15,  line  25)  as 
>-^TT  >*■  -^^  {Kbal-maTi),  a  weakened  form  of  which  is 
found  in  the  inscription  of  Agu-kak-rime,'  where  this 
king  calls  himself  ^1^  ^  ^TT  '"'^  '{  ^I^  tf  -*^ 
"King  of  PaJau  and  Alman."  Here  it  appears  to  be 
two  distinct  places.  In  the  geogriiphical  fragment 
K.  4312,  however,  Padin  and  Arman  are  given  aa 
synonymous  terms,  and  are  said  to  be  districts  which 
lie  "opposite  the  mountains"  (J^  ^y»-  *'^  t^  sa  pan 
ead~i).  This  agrees  with  the  explanation  given  by 
GeseniiiB,  who  describes  Padam-Aram  as  "the  plain  or 
plain  region  of  Syria,  i.e.,  Meeopotamia,  with  the  desert 
west  of  the  Euphrates  opp.  to  the  mountainous  regioa 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea."  The  full  and  original  form 
of  the  word  was  probably  Khamian. 
Ullu  Mardukusuma-iddinikgudagari-au  Salmanu-esir.  This 
constniction,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is 
thrown  to  the  end,  is  unusual.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
Asaur-bani-abla'e  annals  (Smith's  "AB8urbanipal,"p.l62) 
in  the  sentence,  Ina  makhri-ya  izizu-va  iteUlalu  qurdi 
ihxni-^a  dannuti,  »a  illaiu  MjMft',  "My  warriors  stand 
before  me  and  glorify  my  mighty  gods  who  went  to 
my  help,"  (Lit.  "In  my  presence  stand  and  glorify 
(my)  wamors,"  &c.). 

4.  litifa  nuxl  tibbi-mt,  "  He  bad  found  the  full  of  his  heart," 
that  is,  "  he  had  accomplished  all  he  wished  to  do." 
Iqd/ialii,  for   I'ltabi,  Aor.  Iphtcal   of  gahiu.    The  forms 

4<T'^  ■^T  ^  *V'^*'.  ■^<T^  i^-T  i^  u^dhM,  and 

Hf^T*  Kl>i-  >-<  i'ldhibi,  are  also  found. 
5-    Ywja'isa  iiadti.     Both  these  words  evidently  come  from 
the  root  dhp,  with  the  p  in  the  latter  word  weakened 
into  "1.     It  has  been  thought  that  the  representations 


'  W.A.I.,  Vol.  n,  pi,  38, 1.  40.     Sec  alio  Sir  H.  C.  Kawlinsoi 
"  Journal  of  the  Boyiil  Aiiatic  Societj,"  Vol.  XII,  p.  71.  nolp. 
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of  the  king  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand  had 
a  religioiiB  siguification,  and  these  words  confirm  this 
Buppoaition,  ^  "^  '^  explained  by  ki-in-tu  in  W.A.I, 
v.,  pi.  11,  1.3. 

*"it|  I"  ^y^  b'liadhi.  The  reading  of  la  for  the  sign  jT" 
(whose  nsiml  value  is  lal),  is  proved  by  the  passage, 
W.A.I.  IV,  pi.  fil.  I.  32i,  where  the  word  liUiti  "night" 
is  written  "-^^Jl  ^  yj  '-^T<,  and  a  biliugual  tablet 
gives,  for  the  Akkadian  .-<T<  »-£T,  the  Aseyrian  baladJii, 


COLUMN  VI. 

8.  ]^  ""t^T  H^'  "^^  word  is  rendered  by  Professor  F. 
Delitzsch  in  his  "Assyriache  Lcsestiicke "  (p.  25)  as 
"Hansecbaf,"  but  from  the  following  passage,  taken  from 
a  tablet  marked  L,  one  would  expect  a  much  larger 
animal,  giiitaljle  for  the  draught : — 

MU  -  NA     a  -  na  za-mad  D.P.  narqabti  sa 

-n  "S-  E  -f  C-^T  T!  T-  ^  ^-M  ^  m 

beli   BAB-  i    D.P.  Mardukia-sib    E  -  SAO  -     tiA 

"  A  lie-goal  (and)  draught  oxen  for  the  t/oke  of  the  chariot 
of  the  great  lord  Marduk  dwelling  at  E-sagili." 

This  extract,  however,  does  not  afford  a  conclueive 
proof  that  1^  ""^T  signifies  "  draught  ox,"  because  of 
the  addition  of  the  sign  tfe  (=  Assyrian  Jzji^).  But 
tliat  the  meaning  is  almost  certain  may  be  gathered 
from  a  tablet  containing  a  list  of  beasts  of  burden, 
printed  in  W.A.I.,  Vol.  II,  pi.  44,  line  12,  where  we  find 
JgJ  ^:ry  and  ;^  .-^y  ^^y  (the  same  word  with  thu 
feminine  phonetic  complement)  explained  by  ]^JJ  ^^~*y 
lu-nim.     Now  (Hiiim  is  evidently  the  plural  of  l>~<  (one 
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t  Balaipal. 


of  the  Aeeyriaii  renderings  of  tl*  "  an  ox  "),  just 
diluni  is  the  plural  of  ditv,  "a bucket."' 

4,  ErtclirSuhare,  see  page  157. 
Jtm(t,-Heb.  I"'?. 
KrUr;  Arab.j^,  Heb.  "133. 

5.  YuUirnfu;  Aor.  Pael  of  torafu;  Arab.  ^j. 


I 


'  Since  writing  the  abore,  I  haTe  eome  upon  other  proofs  of  the  meuihig  of 
thi>  word,  and  tbitt  in  texts  where  I  little  thought  to  find  them.  Tliete  teili 
ehow  UB  that  tho  a  waa  both  an  oliject  of  Tmeralion  in  Biibylonia  id  lute  timei, 
and  al»o  iispd  for  food.     The  pussageB  (.'OQtaining  those  allusioiiB  are  as  foUowi : 


in-hu-ut:  "The  joarlj  gift 
diTine  bull   i 


■^I  m  £T]  ^  811  hfI  ^  'T  V 

,a  Mme  d  ina  lii  el-lu  ,a  a-na   [i/-«./]  >a  »... 

for  the  priostn   of  the  gods  of   hoaren  and  f 

[gods]   of  heaven   has   proelairaed   it."         ^   C^'~<    £f  ^  1^   "( 

•"^y^jtlj    E^y    ©  >-'^T    ''■*'■'    *'"    ba-at-lu    *    pal-dhu    ultu    li: 

"  four  parts,  cooked  and  prepared,  of  an  oi." 

The  first  extract  is  taien  from  a,  tablet  dated  in  tho  reign  of  Demctriue,  and 
tlie  other  from  one  dated  in  tho  reign  of  Antiochus,  Both  the«e  teite  are 
publlihed  in  tmnslitemtion  in  the  "  DocumentB  Juridiqaes,"  pp.  315'3!!0 


ta-U-du,  "lei." 


In  that  work,  bovi 

ing  traaBcribed  as  tc 


ng  of  the  word  is  lost  through  n 
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LE  D^X3RET  DE  PHTAH  TOTUNEN  EN  FAVEUR  DE 

RAMSfeS   ir    ET   DE    RAMSfeS    III. 

Par    EuoiTARD    Navillk. 

Btad  4(4  Smemler,  1879. 

Dans  le  grand  temple  d'Abn  Simbel.  le  roi  RameftB  II, 
non  content  de  traosmettre  k  la  poet^t^  le  r^c;it  de  ees 
vietoirea  eur  lee  AaiatiqueB,  a  voulu  notfl  laisser  un  pan^- 
gyrique  digne  de  see  exploits.  H  a  fait  dresser  entro  deux 
piltere  du  Banctuaire  une  stele  haute  d'environ  10  pieda,  qui 
cnntient  en  termes  Bolennels  et  poiftiquee  I'^loge  du  roi 
Buqael  elle  e'adresae.  Co  fut  Bans  doute  nn  morceau  fameux 
dans  la  Utt^ratnre  eacr^e  de  I'Egypte.  La  reputation  de  cet 
hynme,  ^crit  par  quelque  Peritaour  dont  le  nom  est  rest^ 
ignor^  Burvi5cat  au  prince  en  I'honneur  duquel  il  avoit  dti 
compoai.  L'un  dea  plus  valeuieux  descendants  du  vaiuqueur 
dea  Ch^taa,  Ramecs  III,  au  sortir  de  giandes  guerrea,  trouvant 
que  cette  compositinn  po^tique  r^pondait  micux  que  toute 
»utre  k  la  gloire  qn'il  e'etait  acquise,  la  fit  graver  de  nonveau 
8ur  l'un  des  pylSnea  du  temple  qu'il  ^levait  au  dieu  Ammon  k 
Hedinet  Habou. 

La  fltfele  d'Abu  Simbel  a  depuia  longterapa  attir^  I'atten- 
tinn  des  i^gyptologuee.  "  J'ai  pria  la  eopie  enti^re,"  dit 
Champollion,  "d'une  grande  atfele  placiie  entre  lea  deux 
coloBaes  de  gauche,  dana  I'lnt^rieur  du  grand  temple ;  elle 

n'a  pas  moins  de  37  lignes, ce  n'eat  pas  mollis  qu'un 

d^cret  du  dieu  Phtah  eu  faveur  de  Rams^B-Ie-grand,  auquel 
fl  prodigue  lea  louanges  pour  sea  travanx  et  aes  bienfaits 
envere  I'Egypte ;  suit  la  riipnnae  du  roi  au  dieu,  en  termea 
tout  aussi  polis.  Ceat  un  monument  fort  curieux,  et  d'ian 
genre  tout  a  fait  particulier."  Ceat  d'apr^a  cette  copie  que 
la  Bt^le  a  &\A  publide  dans  lea  "  Monuments  de  I'Egypte  et  de 
la  Nubie,"  vol.  i,  pi.  38,  maia  saus  le  tableau  qui  la  surmonte. 
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Cette  publication  a  le  tort  d'avoir  chang^  le  eenfl  des  hi^ro- 
glyphes,  qui  daos  1' original  vont  de  droite  k  gauche,  et  non 
de  gauche  h.  droite,  comme  on  lee  a  repr^sent^, 

lluo  iiouvelle  publication  plus  complete  et  plus  eorrecte 
a  ^t^  faite  par  Mr.  Lepsius  ("Denkm.,"  Ill,  p.  194),  et  a 
^t6  reproduite  par  Mr.  Reinisch  dans  so.  "  Chrostomathio 
egyptieune,"  pi.  XIII.  Outre  cea  troie  textes  imprimis,  j'ai 
employe  pour  ce  travail  uq  estampage  oomplet  de  cette  atfele 
que  j'ai  iait  moi-meme  en  1869. 

L'inscriptiou  de  Kl^dinet  Habou  n'a  ^te  copiie  &  ma  con- 
naiBfiance  que  par  deux  personnes ;  par  Mr.  Duemichen,  qui 
I'a  publi(5e  dans  ses  "  Historische  Inschriften,"  I,  pi.  7-10,  et 
par  M.  de  Rougi5.  Cette  deruitre  copie  a  trouv^  place  dans 
la  pr^ciense  collectibn  que  M.  le  Vte.  Jacques  de  Roug^  eat 
oociipe  h,  publier  des  inscriptions  recueilliee  en  Egypte  par 
son  illuetre  pfere  (t.  II,  pi.  131-138). 

Juaqu'i  pi-caent  il  n'a  paru  aucune  traduction  complete 
de  cette  inti^rGssante  inst^riiption.  Mr.  Duemichen  a  le  premier 
entrepris  d'en  donner  uiie  interpretation  remarquablement 
r^uBsie  qui  s'arrete  h  la  ligne  26.  Apr^s  liu,  Mr.  Brugsch  en 
a  traduit  deux  longs  fragments  reproduits  dans  son  "  Histoire 
d'Egj-pte,"  p.  53(i.  II  nous  a  sembl^  qu'il  netait  pas  sans 
int^rSt  de  donner  une  fois  dans  son  entier  une  traduction  de 
ce  long  texte,  et  eela  dane  les  deux  redactions  qui  nous  ont 
ete  con  serve  es,  en  profitant  dee  travanx  anterieura  de 
MM.  Duemichen  et  Brugsch.  Je  me  snis  servi  pour  la  stMe 
d'Abu  Simbel  de  mes  estarapages,  completes  par  le  texte  de 
Mr.  Lepsins  partout  oil  la  st^le  a  itk  degradee,  et  pour  le 
texte  de  Mediuet  Habou  d'une  comparaison  entre  les  copies 
de  MM.  Duemichen  et  de  Roug^.  (Ths  numerala  in  the  text 
refer  to  the  notes,  pp.  128-138.) 

A.  B. 

STfeLE  DE  MEDINET  HABOU 

(RAMSES  III). 

Tableau. 

Le  roi  fntppe  de  sa  massiie  ud 

groii[Hi  lie  prisonnierB.    Devant  lui 

eat  le  dieu  Phtah  qui  lui  prfeente  nn 

cimeterre  avec  I'inacription  81 


STELE  D'ABU  SIMBEL 

(RAMStiS  II). 

Tableau. 

La  roi  frappe  de  sil  massue   uu 

groupe    d'eanemia   qii'il   tieut   pui- 

lea  cheveux ;   cea  priHonaiera   eont 

bnrbus,     DerriiJre  le  roi  est  I'fiten- 


^^^^^^^H^^H 

de  Jianuis  II  et 

de  Hamtis  11 L                     121            H 

AaxA  qai  porte  son  nom ;  deviuit  lui 

"Ainai  parle  Phtah:   Je  te  donne              ^^| 

;  le  dieu  Phtah  Totnuen  et  rinacrip- 

les  panggyriea  de  Ra ;  je  te  donne              ^^| 

ticin  tniiviuite  :  "  AinM  parle  Phtah 

toutea  les  victojrea comme  Ra             ^^| 

Tcptunen  am  haulea  plumes,  muni 

£te-ruellemeDt."      Le    dieu    Phtah            ^H 

de  comes,  qui   engendre  leu  dieux 

aiu^De  avcc  lui  treixe  nations  vain-            ^^| 

'toaa  lea  joure:  {Je  Buis)  tou  p^re, 

cues  qui  sout  pour  la  plupart  dea            ^^| 

|»ur  etre  roi  a  ma  place ;  je  t'ai 

Tarbousa,  Earoua,  Chibour,  Af  aro,             ^H 

etc                                                                ^H 

leura  chefa  t'apporteot  leur  tritiut ; 

^^1 

iU  vienDent  folTrir  leurs  prfixeDtB  k 

^^1 

caii«e  de  leur  gninde  erainte.  Toiitea 

^^H 

les  natioDB  fitrangerea  Hont  rfiuniea 

^^^^^H 

MOOS  tea  pieda ;  dies  aout  a  toi  pour 

.^^^^^H 

toujoaw,  tu  ea  6labU  a  leur  t^te 

^^^^^^1 

^tour  tauJDurs." 

t^^^^^^^H 

DerriSre  le  roi  aont  aU  noma  de 

^^^^^^^H 

tutioDa  Faincues  (1),  lea  Aonentem, 

^^^^^^^1 

lea    Teinouou,     lea     Hebuaou,    les 

^^^^^^H 

Setaou,  lea  Tenfou,  et   les   Emte- 

^^^^^H 

*eb<.a. 

Imci'iptittii. 

Imcriplion. 

Ligne  1.— L'an  35  (2),  et  le  13 

Ligne  I.— L'an  12  sous  le  rSgne 

du  moU  de  Tjbi,  aoua  le  rSgne  de 

de  I'Horus  Ra,  le  taureau  puiaaant 

4Vonu  lU,  le  tanreau  puusant  qui 

qui   diBjjosB  du   poiivoir  royal,  le 

•inie  la  v£ril£,  le  maltre  dea  pau£- 

maltre  des  pan^gyriea,  pareil  &  To- 

Xjrie*,  pareil    i,    son    pare   Pbtali 

tuuen,  ricbe  en  annfes  comme  Ea, 

Totunen,    le    aonverain    des    deujt 

le    prince   qui   protO-ge  I'Egj'pte  et 

scyaumeB,  qui  protege  I'Egypte  et 

chitie  lea  nations  6trangi;re8,  le  roi 

r^tie  In   uatioiu   etrangfres,   Ba 

Ifigitinre,  Ra  userma  mer  Amen,  le 

qtii  fait  naltre  les  dieui,  qui  possMe 

seigneur    dea    diadfmes,  Rnmesaun 

rEgypte,  riche  ea  annies,  puissant 

iiak-Ou. 

fn  viMoiTM,  le  aouvetaia  legitime, 

Ba  nsmna  sot^p  eu  Ra,  le  fils  de 

£a,  ail  de  Totuueo,  mis  au  monde 

iner  Amen,'  qui  donne  la  vie. 

Ligne  2.— Ainsi  parle  Phtah  To- 

Ligne  2.— AinsI  parle  l^tah  To- 

tunen  (3),  anx  hautea  pliinea,  muni 

tnaen,  le  pfre  des  dieux,  i.  son  fila 

|Ie  conies,  le  p£re  dea  dieux,  k  Hon 

qui  I'aime,  isau  ds  aes  entrsilles,  le 

Bk  qui  raime,  le  premier  it6  de  aea 

dieu  qui  ae  rajeunit,  le  bien  aim4, 

1  Le  noro  del  dcui  roil  cat  £erit  part 

out  K>u*  la  forme  CDnipli'te  arec  1e>  deux 

m  ■•  roi  Ramrt..- 

^^^^^^^^ 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^1 

entrailles,  )e  dieu  qui  ae  rajeunit,  le      le  mattre  de«  panC'gyrieB,  pareil  k 
prince  des  dieus,  le  maltre  dee  panfi-      Totuneu,  le  roi  Eamsdn  III. 
gyriea,    pai'eil    a    TotuDiiD,   le    roi 
Bamsds  II,  qui  doune  la  vie. 


Ligne  3.— Ceat  moi  qui  buih  too 
pdre,  je  t'ai  eugendrS  comme  dieu  ; 
touB  t£B  membres  Boat  divius,  j'ai 
pria  la  Eonae  du  bfilier  de  MeudSa  (4), 
et  jeiaesuis  approcb6  de  taroyaJe 


Ltgse  3. — Ceat  moi  qui  fliuB  ton 
pSre,  je  t'ni  eugendr£ ;  totu  tea 
menibrea  gout  diving  j'ai  pris  U 
fonue  dii  b^lier  de  Meitdda,  et  je 
me  Huifl  uni  k  ta  royale  mdre,  afia 
qu'elie  enfant&t  ta  perBonue. 


Ligne  4.— C'est  moi  qui  ai  peuefi         Ligne  4. — C'e»t  moi  qui  ai  pensS 

&  toi  (li),  c'e8t  moi  qui  t'ai  fa(aun6  a  toi,  c'eat  moi  qui  t'ai  ta/^and,  pour 

pour  etre  la  joie  de  loa  peraomie,  je  6tre  la  joie  de  ma  persoime  ;  je  fai 

t'ai  fait  ualtre  comme  le  soleil  levant,  mie   au   moude   brillant   comm« 

je  t'ai  (lev6  devant  lea  dieux,  roi  soleil;  je  t'ai  61ev6  devaut  lee  dieo^  I 

Itama^  roi  Bamii^ 


Ligne   4. — Num    et   Fhtali    ont         Ligne  0. — Num  et  Fhtah  se  i4- 

nourri  ton  enfance  (6),  lis  treasail-      jouiasent  de  ta  naisaance,  ils  ti 

lent  de  joie  lorequ'ils  voieut  (7) . . . .      gaillent  de  joie  loraqu'iia  te  voieat   1 

noble,  baut,  £Iev£.  fait  k  ma  reasemblauce,  noble,  hau^   I 

(■lev6. 


Ligne  5. — Lea  princeasea  royal  es 
du  temple  de  Fhtah  (8)  et  lea  Ha- 
thors  du  temple  de  Tern  aont  en 
fSt«,  leura  «eurs  ae  r£jouissent,  leurs 
mains  sont  ^ev£eg  en  aigne  de  joie  (9) 
loraqu'ellea  voient  ta  personne  belle 
et  aimable  comme  ma  Majeat^. 


Ligne  6,— Lea  princeasea  rojaln  1 
du  temple  de  PLtali  et  les  Hathoim  I 
du  temple  deTem  aunt  en  f£te,  lean  I 
mains  tiennent  le  tambounn,  ellea  1 
se  r^joujseent  lonqu'elles  voient  ta  J 
peiaonne  belle,  aimable  eomme  la  1 
MaJGflt^  de  Ra. 


Ligne  6.— Les  dieux  et  lea  dfoaaea  Ligne  8. — Les  dieBx  et  lee  dl^ninm  I 

exaltent  ta  beautS,  et  te  c6ISbrent  exaJtent  ta  beauty  et  te  c^ldbrsufej 

lorequ'ils  m'adreBsentleuralouangeB,  Ioraqu'ilsm'apportentleur8o£batula%  J 

et  qu'ila  me  diaent :  c'est  toi  qui  es  et  qu'ila  me  diaent ;  c'eat  toi  qui  »tr 

notra  pSre,  qui  nous  a  fait  nattre  ;  notre  pfire,  qid  nous  as  fait  nattiw^ 

il  y  a  un  dieu  pared  k  toi,  le  roi  jl  y  a  un  dieu  pared  a  toi,  le  i 

Ba^nsds.  Ramans. 


Ligne  7.— Je  te  regarde,  et  mon  Ligne  10.— Je  te  regarde,  et  tnon^ 

creur  est  rfijoui,  je  t'embrasse  dans  cojur  est  rfijoui,  je  t'embiiiMe  dans 

mea  braa  d'or,  je  t'enveloppe  de  vie  mes  braa  d'or,  je  t'enveloppe  de  vie 

de   permanence,  de   pureti  1   je   te  et  de  puretfi ;  je  t*  munis  de  force  et 

munia  de  force  et  do  bonlieur,  je  de  bonheur,  je  fais  pSnCtrer  en  toi 
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fais  plinf-trer  en  toi  la,  }oie,  ta  joiiis- 
BUQCe,  le  couteutement,  le  pliiisir,  les 
d£Iicce.  Je  f  accorde  que  tun  cceur 
le  rajeiinisBe  comme  le  mien ;  je  t'ai 
flu,  je  t'ai  choiai,  je  t'ai  ponrvii 
I'm)  ccpur  parfoit  (11)  et  de  pojulea 
'xcellentes  ;  il  u';  a.  Absolutnent  rien 
ijae  tu  ignores  jusqu'a  ce  jour  depaia 
'  le8temp9aDciens(12);  tu  vivifies  lea 
I    It&bitauU  de  b  terre  par  ta  SBgesse. 

Ligoe  9. — Hoi  BAtnefs,  j'lu  faitde 
toi  nn  roi  6temel,  im  priuce  qui 
dure  ^  toujoois,  j'ai  fafoiin£  ta  chair 
en  venneil,  tes  os  en  airaiii,  et  tea 
tiras  en  fer  ;  je  t'ai  douiiS  lit  dignity 
divine,  et  tu  gouvemes  I'Egypte 
□  l£^time. 


Ligne  IC^Je  te  donne  uu  Nil 
tri)a-h»ut :  il  remplit  pour  toi  le 
pays  d'abondance,  de  riuhesse  et  de 
produits  (  U  y  a  abondimce  dana 
touB  les  lieuK  ofi  tu  marcheB  ;  je  \e 
donne  du  froment  en  quantity  pour 
enricliir  le  paja  en  lout  temps,  le 
gnun  est  comme  le  sable  du  rivage, 
les  monceaui  atteignent  le  ciel,  et 
lea  tas  aont  pareila  aux  montagnes. 
Tu  te  rfjouia  et  tu  te  glorifies  loraque 
ta  vois  la  pecbe  abondante,  et  tout 
le  poiaaou  (17)  qui  est  a  tea  pieda; 
I'Egypte  est  reconnaiBaajite  (IS)  en- 

Ligne  12. — Je  te  donne  le  del  et 
tont  («  qui  s'y  trouve ;  Beb  fait 
uroftre  pour  toi  ce  qu'il  y  a  en  lui ; 
I'eau  fratcbe  moute  jusqu'A  toi  t'ap- 
portant  sea  oiea ;  Horse^a  t'npporte 
»efl  offiiuideti  (19),  qui  aont  les 
qOBtorze  formes  de  Ba(80)  ;  Thoth 
les  a  misee  de  toua  cAtia. 

Ligne  13. — Tu  ouvres  ta  Ixinohe 
jmur  fortifier  qui  tu  veuz,  car  tu  ea 


la  joie,  )a  joiiiasance,  le  eontente- 
ment,  le  plaisir,  les  d^lices.  Je  fac< 
corde  que  ton  cwur  (10)  ee  rajeu- 
nisse  comme  le  mien  ;  je  t'ai  flu,  je 
t'ai  choiai,  je  t'ai  pourvw  d'un  cteur 
parfait  et  de  xtaroles  esceUeiit«a  ;  il 
a'y  a  absolument  rien  que  tu  ig- 
nores ;  tu  conuaia  parFaitement  le 
aecret  de  la  vie,  et  tu  vivifies  les 
hommea  &  ton  gr£. 

Ligne  13.^Eoi  Ramatla 

j'ai  fagonnS  la  chair  en  vermeil ;  la 
dfesse  de  la  couronne  rouge  bril- 
lante  est  aolidement  fixfe  but  la  t£t« 

. , . .  je  t'ai  donuf ta  gouTemea 

le  paya  par  ton  pouvoir  royal  (13). 


liigne  14. — Le  Nil  t'apporte  .... 
....  (14)  il  remplit  le  |)aya  d'abon- 
dance,  de  richeHse,  de  produits ;  il 
couvre  la  terre  de  poiesoua  dans  toua 
lea  lieux  o(i  tu  niarcbeR ;  je  te  donne 
dea  grains  en  nbondance  pour  en- 
ricliir I'Egypte,  le  grain  eat  comme 
le  sable  dn  rivage  (15),  lea  grenieia 
atteignent  le  ciel,  et  lea  monceaox 
aont  pareils  aux  montagnes.  Tu  te 
rfjouis  quand  tu  voia  I'abondance  et 
la  joie  de  tons  efltfe  (16) ;  le  pays 
eat  rasaoaif  de  tes  done. 


Ligne  17. — Je  te  donne  le  ciel,  et 
tout  ce  qui  est  a  sa  surface ;  Seb 
fait  oroltre  pour  toi  ce  qu'il  y  a  en 

lui ;  les  oiaeaux  d'eau  accourent  vera 
toi,  les  pigeons  d'Horse^a  t'appor- 
tent  leura  offrandes  qui  sont  les 
pr&micea  de  cellea  de  Rn ;  j'ai  mie 
toutes  cboses 

Ligne  li).— Tu  ouvres  ta  bouclie 


pour  fortifier  qui  tu  i 
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Num,  ta  royaut^  est  vivaute  en  ton  p^re  Nuid,  ta  roj^titfi  est  viranta 
force  et  ea  puissance  comme  Ba  en  vicUiires  et  en  puisaiuice  comme 
depuia  qu'il  gouveme  le  pays.  Ba  qui  gouTeme  le  paja. 


Ligne  14. — Roi  RamsL'S,  je  t'ac- 
corde  de  BCiilpter  les  montagnes  en 
statues  haut«s,  61ev£ea,  Stemelles ; 
je  t'accorde  que  les  pajs  ftnuigera 
trouvent  pour  toi  des  pierrea  prfi- 
ciousea  pour  inacrire  [1]  (21),  les 
moDuroeiita  A  ton  nam. 

Ligne  15, — Je  t'accorde  de  rtJnasir 
(UoH  toua  les  travaax  que  tu  eiitre- 
prends ;  (je  te  doune)  tons  les 
ouvriers  (SS),  tout  ce  qui  marche 
BUT  deux  et  HUT  quatre  pieda  ;  tout 
ce  qui  vole,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  ikil& 
J'ai  mis  au  cteur  de  tous  les  pnj-s  de 
t'offrir  o»  qu'ils  out  fait  pour  toi ; 
eux-mSmea,  priuces  grands  et  petite, 
dSin  twul  cceur,  ils  chercheut  k  te 
pUire,  roi  Ramans. 

Ligne  IC. — Tu  a«  construit  une 
residence  magnifique  pour  afFermir 
les  frontiSrea  du  pays,  la  ville  de 
BamB^  ;  elle  est  Bolide  sur  k  terre 
oonune  les  quatre  supports  du  ciel ; 
tn  J  as  filevfi  pour  toi  un  jiakia,  oi» 
I'oD  te  c^l^bre  les  f&tes  qu'ou  me 
c£ybre  dana  I'int^rieur.  J'ai  &x6 
la  couronne  sur  ta  iQte  de  mes  mains 
moi-mSme ;  quand  tu  parais  dans  la 
grande  salle  du  dnuble  trCae,  les 
hommea  et  las  dieux  cfilSbrent  ton 
Dom  comme  le  mien  lorsqu'on  fait 
ma  fete  (23). 


Ligne  20. — Roi  Bama^  je  t'ac- 
corde de  8oidpt«r  les  montagnea  en 

statues les  grands en 

tontes  pierrea  excellent«s 


« 


Ligne  21. — Je  t'accorde  que 
c<£ur  aoit  aatisfait  de  leura  travaui 
que   t'ont  fait  tons   leurs   ouvriers 

liabilea tout  ce  qui  morche  sur 

deux  et  surquntre  pieds,t<int  ce  qui 
vole,  tout  ce  qui  a  dea  ailea.  J'ai  mts 
au  CQSur  de  Uiixti  les  pays  de  t'offrir  ce 
qu'ils  out  fait  pour  toi,  eiix-roGmeH, 
grands  et  petite,  d'un  seiil  cceur,  ils 
clierclient  a  te  plaire,  roi  Ramsea. 


Ligne  23. — Tu  as  constniil  une 
residence  grande  et  magnifique  pour 
affemiir  lea  fronti^rea  de  TEgypte, 
la  Ttlle  de  Bsmsds,  le  grand  tr£sor 
de  I'Egypte ;  elle  est  femie  comme 
lea  supports  du  ciel  ;  ta  Majesty  est 
Ctablie  dans  le  palaia,  j'joi  bAti  une 
enceiute  qui  eat  ma  demeure  ;  oii 
Ton  te  c^liibre  lea  f6tes  iiu'on  me 
c616bre  dans  I'intirieur.  J'ai  6x6 
la  couronUB  but  ta  tfite  de  mea  mains 
moi-mdme ;  quond  tu  paraia  dana  la 
gi-ande  salle  du  double  trfine.  lies 
dieux  et  les  bommes  cCldbr«nt  ton 
nom,  quand  tu  rcapleudis  clans  la 
f@t«  pared  k  moi. 


Ligne  18. — Tu  as  sculpt^  mes         Ligne 

rtatuea  (24),  et  tu  as  cunstruit  leurs  atatues, 

cbflsaea  comme  je  I'ai  fait  dana  les  cbikaes, 

temps  anciens.     Je  t'ai  donnS   dea  temps 


2a- 


Tu  aa  Bculpti  men 
BUT  aa  conatruit  dea 
je  I'fti  fait  dana  les 
dounfi  des 


annSea  par  trentaineH(25),tu  r%nea      anngee  par  trentaines,  tu  rSgnes  i 


tie  Bamiti  II  tl  tie  Haiiia 
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a  ma  place  sur  moii  trdne.  Je  rem- 
plis  lia  meiabrcB  de  vie  et  de  bon- 
heur;  derrii^re  toi  je  te  protege,  et 
je  te  donne  force  et  snot^.  Je  f&id 
qne  I'Eg^tete  suit  eoumiiw  et  qu'oUe 
«oit  piaiteiis  de  vie  et  de  puret^ 


ma  place  siir  mon  trOiie.  Je  remplis 
tea  membres  de  vie  et  de  bonheiir, 
nut  protection  e«t  dejTi^re  toi,  je 
veiUe  BUT  tea  membres ;  je  t'&i  reudu 
vainqueur,  toua  lea  |>a,vs  te  Buiit  aa- 
Bujettis,  I'Ggj'pte  eet  peD^tr^  de  t«a 
bieufuits. 


I 

I 


Ugne  19, — Boi  Baius^  je  fsis 
que  la  force,  la  vigneur,  la  puiasauce 
de  ton  glaive  soit  paimi  toua  lea 
jieupiea ;  tu  as  brisS  lea  cteurs  de 
toutcs  lea  nations;  je  lea  ai  roiaes 
•oua  te«  pied«;  tu  poraia  tuus  leu 
joura  (26),  et  Ton  t'am^ne  dea  pri- 
aonuiera  barbarea;  lea  chefa  et  lea 
gt^Dda  de  toutee  lea  nationa  t'ofirent 
teurs  eufante;  je  lee  donue  &  ton 
gtftive  vaiUaat  pour  que  tu  en  faasea 


Ltgne  21. — Boi  Bains^  je  t'ac- 
eorde  que  la  crainte  Boit  dans  I'eaprit 
1^  louB  et  ta  voluut^  d&na  tooa  lea 
Je  faia  que  ta  vailknce  at- 
Cedgue  t^nia  lea  paya  et  que  ta  crainte 
■'6t«nde  Bur  toua  lea  pays  Ctraugere ; 
le«  princes  tremblent  i.  ton  Bouvenir, 
et  ta  majoBtS  est  attach£e  k  leur 
ttte  [21).  lis  vienncnt  k  toi  couune 
>an  BUppliant  pour  implorer  ta  mia^- 
Tu  donnes  la  vie  k  qui  tu 
(Tcnx,  tu  faia  moorir  qui  tu  veox ; 
de  toua  les  pajs  est  en  ta 


Ligne  28. — Roi  RaioB^s,  je  t'at- 
conde  que  ta  vaillance,  ta  force  et 
ton  courage  aoient  gravis  daua  le 
cuMir  dea  bnrbarea.  Tu  as  abattu 
Buua  tee  pieds  toua  lea  peuplea  de 
I'Aaie  pour  toujoura.  Quand  tu 
paraia  chaque  mutin,  I'uu  t'amSue 
les  |>risonuierH  de  tea  mains ;  ce  ao&t 
lea  grands  de  tutis  tes  pays  qui 
t'oSreut  leuiB  enfanta,  je  te  tea  ai 
enroy&i,  je  les  ai  raaBemblfa  dans  ta. 
main  a£n  que  tu  en  fasaea  ce  que  tu 


Ligne  31.— Boi  RamaiJB,  je  ferai 
que  ta  crainte  suit  dans  lea  cceura 
de  I'Egypte,  et  que  ta  volontu 
pfn^tJ-etous  lea  esprita.  Jet'aceorde 
que  tea  rugiasenieuta  faasent  ir6mir 
lea  puya  Strangers  et  que  ta  crainte 
parcoure  leg  moutagnes.  Les  princea 
trernblent  h  tuu  Houveuir ;  l^n  glaive 
eat  lixS  Bur  leura  t^tea ;  ila  vienuent 
h  toi  comme  un  suppliant  pour  im- 
plorer  ta  mia^rieorde ;  tu  donnes  k 
vie  i.  qui  tu  veui,  et  tu  fais  mourir 
qui  tu  venxj  le  trCne  de  toua  les 
pays  est  en  tt 


Ligne  S3.— Je  t'a«corde  de  mon- 

3vr  tes  quality  admirablee  (26),  et 

raceoraplir  tons  tea  bona  denseins ; 

m  le  pays  qui  «gt  sons  ta  domination 

it  dans  la  joie,  et  l'Egypt«  ne  cease 

«  rijouir. 

Ligne   S3.—  Boi   Baniaes,  je   t'ai 
^6  par  des  m£rilea  si  £levf s 


Ligne  34, ^Je  t'nccorde  de  mou- 
trer  t«s  qualit6s  admirables,  et  d'ac- 
<!omplir  tout  ce  qui  eat  bon ;  le  pay» 
qui  est  Boua  ta  domination  eat  daia 
la  joie,  et  I'Egypte  ne  ceese  de  se 
rfjuuir  quand  tu  ajiparais. 


Ligne  ; 
imv,  et  i' 


,—  Boi  Eamsds,  j's 
donu^  une  puimaiice 


i-l6 
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qae  le  del  et  la  terra  fr^miasent  (29)      deo  victoires  bi  grandea  a  ton  ipee, 
de  joie ;  ce  qu'il  j  a  eo  eux  c£ldbre      que  le  del  et  !a  (erre  tresBailleDt  de 


ton   existence ;    lea  montagneit,   les 

eKm,  lea  murailleB  qui  sont  sur  la 

terre  B'agitent  k  I'oule  de  ton  Dom 

excellent  i  depuia  qu'ila  out  vu  ce 

que  j'fu  ordonuf,  c'eat  que  le  paja      depuia  qu'ila 

de  Chetu  aoit  esdave  de 


kis{: 


joie  et  que  ue  qui  est  en  eux  exalte 
ton  existence;  les  moutognee,  lea 
eaux,  les  murailles  qui  sont  sur  la 
terre  a'agiUnt  &  ton  num  puisant, 
que  j'aioi- 
doun6,  c'est  que  t«utee  lea  nations 
Hoient  aujettes  de  tou  iiaiaia. 


Ligne  26.  —  Je  leur  ai  mia  au 
cteur  (des  Cb^taa)  de  te  pr6venir 
eux-mgrnea  par  leB  hontnmgeR  qu'ils 
te  rendent,  leurs  chefa  sont  prison- 
niers,  tous  leors  biens  sont  des  tri- 
buts  dSpeodHut  de  S.  M.  vie  aoine 
et  forte ;  la  fille  ainee  (du  prince} 
m&rche  devant  eux  pour  apiuaer  le 
Cieurdu  roi  d'Egypte,  Bamsfs;  sea 
in§nteii  sont  merveiileux,  maia  elle 
ne  couualt  paa  la  bont£  (32)  qu'il  y  a 
dana  ton  c<£ur;  ton  uom  eet  bten- 
henreui  pour  toujours,  le  bou  rfi- 
eoltat  (33)  de  tea  aucc^a  et  de  tea 
rictoires  eat  une  grande  merveille, 
qa'on  esp^rait  (34),  maia  qu'on  n'avait 
point  eutendue  depuia  le  temps  dea 
dieux;  c'^taitun  rouleau  cacli6  dana 
1a  maiaon  dea  livrea  depuis  le  r6gne 
deRajusqu'&ta Majesty  On  n'avait 
jainaia  su  comment  Cheta  potirtait 
fltre  d'un  niflme  cceur  avec  I'Egypte, 
et  voici,  j'ai  ordonn^  qu'ila  fuaaeut 
abatlua  sous  tee  pieda  pour  vivifier 
ton  nom  &  toujours,  roi  Rams^ 


Ligne  37.— Je  leur  ai  mis  an  cceur 
Je  te  prfivenir  eux-mtaies  par  lea 

hoounnges  qu'ila  te  rendent,  en  t'ap- 
portant  les  fruita  de  leur  travaiL 
Leurs  chefs  sont  prisouuiera,  tnus 
lea  paja  6ti'angers  aont  tributaires, 
dependant  de  ta  Majeat^;  leura  fils 
et  leura  fiUes  sent  les  eerviteon  de 
ton  palaJH  pour  plaire  a  ton  cteor 
comme  h  IIji,  rui  KauisOs. 


Ligne  29.  —  Ainsi  parle  le  roi 
divin  (35),  le  mattre  de  I'Egypte, 
qui  nalt  conune  Chepra,  qui  est  Ea 
dana  sea  membrea  (en  personne),  qui 
apparalt  comme  Ra,  eugeudr6  par 
Phtah  Totunen,  le  roi  Banisda,  &  son 
pdre  qui  Hpparalt  devant  lui,  TotU' 

file,  tu  m'Ha  placD  aur  ton  tr6ne ;  tu 


Ligne  40.  —  Ainat  parle  le  roi 
divin,  le  maltre  de  tous  lee  paya,  le 
seigneur  dea  Stretk,  Obepri  iesu  de 
la  sulistance  divine,  engendnS  par 
Phtah  Totunen,  le  roi  Raina^  a  son 
pSrs  qui  eat  devant  lui,  Tutuuen,  le 
pOre  dea  dieux :  Je  suie  ton  fils,  ta 
m'aa  placS  but  ton  trfine, 
transmis  ta  royaut^,  tU  a 
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m'Bs  Ira  mm  in  ta  ruyaut£,  tu  m'as      mornle  ^  la  rveaemblance  de  ta  jier- 
mie  au  monde  il  la  reaaemblonce  de      Bomie,  tu  m'aa  tnuisiaia  ce  que  tu  aa 

ta  peraoime,  tu  id 'as  transmis  ce  que      cr66 ;  je  te  donuerai 

tu  as  cr66.    Je  r6pondnu  t;u  faisant 
tout«a  1m  boDitea   elioseB  que   tn 


Ligne  31. — Puisque  je  Buiit  le  mAltre  unique,  pareil  A  toi,  j'ai  pourvu 
lb  paj8  de  ce  qui  eat  u^ueasure,  je  renouvcUerai  pour  toi  I'Egypta  camme 
■iHitrefois,  y  faisant  dva  dieux  de  ta  subatajice,  jusqu'a  la  couleur  de  leur 
■orpH.  L'Egjrpte  sera  I'objet  de  leur  prSdiiectbu  et  leur  conBtruira  des 
I  temples.  J'ai  agrandi  ta  demeure  ft  Memphis,  elle  est  om^e  de  travaux 
Bd'nne  tlur£«  6l«nielle,  d'ouvrages  bien  foita  en  pierres  eerties  d'or,  et  en 

■  jojaus  vfritsblea.     J'oi  fait  pour  toi  nne  terrasae  au  Nord,  avec  un  double 
Bwcalier,  ton  parvis  est  maguiiiqae,  les  purtes  en  aont  comme  lliorizon  du 

il  afiu  que  la  foule  puiaae  t'aiiurer. 

Ligne  33. — On  a  construit  ta  demeuro   magnifique  dana  I'enceinte  des 

;  tou  image  divine  eat  dona  an  chftHae  myat^rieuae,  reposant  dnna 

I  sanctuaire :  je  I'ai  ponrviie  abondammeut  de  prStres,  de  pruphStea, 

d'ouvrie™  (36),  de  domainea  et  de  beatiaui,    Je  lui  ai  compti  lea  otfraiides 

par  millions;  j'ai  c41£br£  ta  grande  fSt«  de  la  pan^gyrie,  ainai  que  tu  ['as 

ordonaG  toi-meme ;  tontee  climes  accourent  vera  toi,  dana  le  grand  jour 

I    d'o&andes  que  tu  dteires;    lea  taureaux  et  lea  jeimea  butufs  sont  aana 

■  nombre  (37) ;  les  morceaux  de  viande  aont  en  quantity  incommensurable ; 
l,]&  fum^e  de  la  gnuaae  atteint  juaqu'aux  nues,  et  p^n^tre  duns  le  cieL     Je 

«  que  tout  puya  admire  le  monument  que  je  t'ai  construit  J'ai 
KaivquS  A  ton  nom  lea  liabitonla  et  lea  dtrangers  de  tout  le  pays;  ila  aont 
MX  toi  pour  toujours,  car  c'eet  toi  qui  lea  as  cr££s  pour  Stre  aiix  ordrex  de 
1  fik  que  voici,  celui  qui  eat  aur  ton  trOue.  le  mattre  des  dieux  et  dea 
Bhimunee,  le  prince  qui  c^lSbre  aea  pan^gyriea  comme  toi  ;  car  il  (38) 
■Jporta  le  double  aistre,  il  eat  le  fils  de  la  couronue  blancbe,  et  le  descendant 
one  rouge  (30),  qui  a  r£uni  les  deux  royaumes  en  pais  ;  le  rui 
la  qui  vit  ^ternellement 
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Notes. 


-I 


(1).  Mr.  Brugach,  dana  son  Hietoire,  qualifie  ces  peuplec 
"  d'Airicaiiia."  Parmi  Ics  six  tStea  qui  eurmontunt  lea  car- 
toDches  renfermant  ces  nomn,  il  n'y  en  a  qu'une,  celle  qui 
repr^sente  les  Teniouou,  qui  ait  iiu  type  atiicain ;  les  deux 
deniiferea  out  la  barbe  et  la  coi£Fuve  dea  peuplea  de  Syrie : 
ce  sout  les  Tenfou  et  les  J  Jl  ®  >  '^^  ^""^  ^^  encore  assez 
visible  daiis  lee  estampes. 

(2).  Mr,  Diiemichen  lit,  I'ati  45.  D'aprea  mes  estampages, 
il  n'y  a  aucun  doute  poasible  ;  la  date  est  35,  ainai  quo  I'ont 
eciit  Champolliou  et  Mr.  Lepsiua. 

(3).  11  eat  curieux  que  ces  paroles  soient  mist's  dans  la 
bouche  d'un  dieu  qui  n'eat  paa  celui  du  temple  ou  de  la 
locality  ou  ces  stales  out  <5te  construites.  Le  temple  d'Abu 
Simbel  avait  ^t^  ^Iev6  k  ^^  ^  et  celui  de  M6diuet  Habou 
a  Amraon.  PUtah  Totuneu  est  une  diviuit^  de  Memphia  ;  il 
est  done  probable  que  le  morceau  a  cti^  compose  dans 
cette  ville, 

Le  dieu  Totunen,  une  repr^aentation  tr&s  frcquente  de  la 
terre,  est  consid^ri5  comme  ayant  lea  attribute  du  ptre  et  de 
la  mere,  ainsi  que  I'indique  rexpreeskm   ^  '^^— 

(3    *  n  ""^  ^ 

et  la  reunion  des  verbea  C=ai  et  [Il  i. 

(4).  Mr.  Duemichen  traduit,  "Ich  habe  gebildet  deine 
Geatalt  gleicb  dera  Mendesischen  Gotte."  Cette  version  ne 
me  parait  nullement  en  harmonie  avec  les  pronoms,  tels  qu'iia 
se  trouvent  dana  lea  deux  textea ;  le  dieu  explique  au  roi  qu'il 
doit  aa  naiaaance  au  bdlier  de  Mend^a,  dont  lui-meme, 
Totunen  a  pria  la  forme.  II  est  inutile  de  citer  dea  exemples 
lie  ce  role  de  generateur  attribue  au  b^lier  Mendfes  que  les 
lois  aimaient  &  se  donner  pour  pfere  (cf.  Young,  "  Hiero- 
Klyphics,"  II,  62  ;  Lauth,  "  Buaiiia  imd  Osymaudiaa,"  p.  57;  et 
ia  graude  "  Stfele  de  Mend^s,"  "  Zeitechi-ift,"  1875.  p.  33). 
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Ici    ma    traduction    differe     notablement     de    celle    de 
Mr.  Dnemichen :  "  Ich,  ich  weiss  ee  wie  du  geehrt  zu  werden 

verdienst.*'  Cela  vient  surtout  des   mots       •      et     |    ^  j| 


que  nous  n'interpr^tons  pew  de  la  meme  mani^re.     Je  crois 

qu'il  faut  traduire     €^     par  savoir,  conyiaitre^  peiuser  i,  comme 

le  verbe  h^breu  yrv  par  exemple,  dans  J^r^mie  I,  5,  oil 
les  Septante  traduisent  irpo  rod  fie  irKcuTai  ae  iv  KoCKla 
iwurraiialire.     A  la  suite  de  cet  acte  intellectuel,  vient  un 

acte  phymque  :  |  \  J\  dont  j'ai  indiqu6  ailleurs  le  sens 
de  fabriquer^  fagonner  (cf.  "Litanie  du  Soleil,'*  p.  22),  k  propos 
de  Totunen  lui-m6me,  dont  il  est  dit  qu'il  fa^onne  ce  qtd  est 

(6).  Ici  encore  je  me  s^pare  de  Mr.  Duemichen.      Je 

considdre  [n  l\  t^   comme  signifiant  d'abord   le  lieu  de  la 

fudesanee  puis  la  naissance  elle-meme  (Brugsch,  Diet.,  p.  707), 
puis  enfin  Fenfant  (Chabas  "Mel.,  I,"  p.  120),  qui  est  nourri  par 
lee  Nmn  et  les  Phtah,  c'est-i-dire,  comme  le  dit  Mr.  Duemichen^ 
par  tons  les  dieux  cr^teurs ;  il  y  a  seulement  une  difference 
de  sens  entre  les  deux  textes ;  B  remplace  le  verbe  nourrir 

par  celui  de  se  rijouir^    [^   ^k,^  QO      Ri^n  d'^tonnant  du 

reste  k  ce  que  ce  soit  un  dieu  qui  nourrisse  Teiifant ;  cela 
86  voit  souvent  dans  des  inscriptions  analogues  (Lepsius, 
"  Denkm.,"  HI,  p.  72). 

(7).  La  fin  de  la  phrase  est  obscure  dans  les  deux  textes ; 
d'ailleurs  A  est  assez    endommag^.      Je  ne  puis  expliquer 

les  signes  ^S.  ^^  \  il  est  possible  qu'il  y  ait  \k  un  reste 
fautif    du    verbe  A^  J^  \  -<s>-     regarder ;   le  texte  B   est 

seul  comprehensible,  ^^  ill  l3  S  J  "^  s3  I     ?l  3      ^^ 

consid&re  le  forme  '"^^  S:   comme  repr^sentant  une  troisiime 

personne  du  pluriel,  et  le  premier  ^  comme  etant  le  pronom 

de  la  seconde  personne.     II  y  aurait  alors  un  signe  sumume- 

VoL.  VII.  9 
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raire  'Iji ;  lorsqu'tU  te  voimt.  LeB  signes  suiyants,  lit.  reisembiant 
it  man  corps,  /ait  a  ma  reatemblance,  ne  pr^Bentent  pas  de 
difficulti^H. 

(8).  II  eat  question  ici  de  deux  coU&gee  de  pretreBses  ou 
de  pallades :  cellea  du  temple  de  Phtah,  qui  portent  le  nom  de 
fl  4 1  C^  [a\  I  ^^  I  '^**'  '^*  /«1'0"'C8  ou  les  pnnce»»et  royaU». 
On  sait  que  dans  te  papjTus  d'Orbiney,  I'epouse  du  roi  porte 
le  nom  de  iH  'Ij;  cea  prftreesea  ^taient  done  coneideriea 
conime  lea  (^pouaea  du  dieu.  D'ailleurs  le  papyrua  Harris  nous 
apprend  que  le  dieu  Phtah  avait  un  Iiarem  (pi.  XLVII,  1.  9), 


Quoique  le  texte  6  derive 


je   auia   aseez    tent^ 


d'adopter  la  le^on  du  texte  A,  [I rv  (/n      ^*  ^^  traduire 

let  Hathori.  II  y  avait  eept  Hathora,  chargeea  ap^cialement 
de  pr^dire  I'avenir ;  maia  je  croirais  voloutiers  qvi'ici  ce  nom 
eat  donn^  k  dea  pretreeeeB  qui  s'occupaient  de  divination  et 
da  magie,  comme  la  prctresae  'AOvptts,  dont  noua  parte 
Diodore,  dont  le  nom  rappelle  celui  de  la  deesee,  et  qui 
annon9a  k  eon  pere  S^aoatria  qu'il  ferait  de  grandes  conquStes. 
H  faut  entendre  pur  le     .    n^^   le  temple  d'H^liopoUa. 

^^^-  PSi^V^^i  n  GRt  possiblo  qu U  y  ait  li 
quelque  choae  d'umis  ;  te  verbe  V  ^  §7} '  <ioit  etre  celui  que 
tHr.   Brugacli   indique  (Diet.  p.  52)  avec   lea   determinatifo 

(10).  B.  Je  t'accorde  que  ta  face,  *  ntjeunisge ;  il  est 
probable  qu'il  j  a  la  uiie  faute  du  graveur,  et  qu'il  faut  lire 
ton  cffiwr. 

(.^^)-    V  J     J^'     '  J  ^^  ^^  °'"*'  1'"  "^  trouve  a  trois 

reprises  dans  le  texte  qui  noua  occupe.  Lea  deux  autres 
oxemplessont:  B  21  J^fJi^'^Plf  et  A  26  1*^0!-^ 
il  est  a  remarquer  que  dans  lu  premier  oae  ce  mot  se  troure 
en  parall^le  avec  ^^  A  ce  qui  conduit  tout  Qatorelleineut 
au  Beua  de  Ion,  excellent,  par/ait,  qui  s'applique  trie  bien  aussi 
dauB  le  second  cas,  quo  le  Bubstautif  J  00^'   dedgoe  du 
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m^tal  on  de  la  pierre ;  mais  ce  qui  me  parait  concluant 
dans  ce   sens,  c'est    cet    example  tir6    d'une    stMe    de  la 

XVnr  dynastie  ("Denkm.,"  Ill,  29  a)  :    S>  "^  ^  • 

■■■■■■  J  p  ^  ii  o  p  J  f  1 T  e  ^  y  ° "  '"^-"-^ 

admirable  de  Tern,  Votuf  par/ait  de  Chepra.  Nous  reviendrons 
plus  loin  sur  le  troisiime  exemple. 

(12).  n  rCy  a  rien  que  tu  ignores,  dit  le  dieu  au  roi.  Apris 
ces  mots  vient  un  passage  difficile,  oii  je  trouve  une  variante 

importante  entre  les  deux  textes.     A :  n         g>  w^ 

.  <=>  M    ^         H  y  a  ici  une  erreur  ^vidente  dans 

<=>  I  AN^^         I    O  m  n  n  n     n  ^— 

rinscription.     H  faut  lire  j »  ®*  ^^^  i  5         O      ^^^ 

veut  dire  proprement  Awr,  s'appEque  aussi  au  pass^  en  g^n^ral, 
k  I'antiquit^.     Si  nous  donnons  au  verbe  i    Tin  sens 

qtfil  a  trfes  fr^quemment,  qui  est  celui  de  Jiniry  compUterj  nous 
aurons  pour  le  sens  de  cette  phrase :  finissant  a  ce  jour  depute 
Fantiquiti.  H  m'est  done  impossible  d'adopter  la  traduction 
de  Mr.  Duemichen,  "  Schwort  man  in  der  Gegenwart  iiber 
die  Vergangenheit."  Ainsi  dans  le  texte  A  ces  mots  sent 
la  suite  de  ce  qui  a  pr6c^d^.  Dans  le  version  B,  au  contraire, 
cette  phrase  est  ind^pendante  et  conduit  k  ce  qui  suit.  Je  cite 

d'aprfes  la  copie  de  M.  de  Roug6,  ^  H  ^  fTl  i  V  "t 
Mr.  Brugsch  me  parait  avoir  trouv6  le  vrai  sens :  vollendet  in 
der  Lebensweieheitj    etc.,    fTl  i  >/  ■¥•  c'est   la    sagesse 

n^cessaire  pour  donner  la  \'ie  aux  hommes,  c'est  I'art  de 
faire  vivre.     Je  (ai  donni  abondamment  Part  de  faire  vivre,  et  tu 

donnes  la  vie  aux  hommes  suivant  ta  vohiitS  ^V  •  <:=p>  ^^3^ 
(B)  on  suivant  ta  sagesse  ^v   H J  ic  l^s  ^^  (A). 

(13).  Ici  encore  il  y  a  de  notables  differences  entre  les 
deux  textes;  B  est  en  fort  mauvais  6tat.  II  y  a  IJi  sans 
doute  Tune  de  ces  allusions  fr^quentes  k  ce  que  le  roi 
r^imit  sur  sa  t^te  les  couronnes  rouge  et  blanche,  et  qu'il 
est  par  consequent  roi  legitime.  Quant  au  texte  A,  nous 
pourons  constater  de  nouveau  une  incorrection ;  il  faut  lire 

rSn ^     il  8  ^llT  fai  fa^onni  ta  chair  en  vermeil,     Phtah  est  le 
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dieii  de  la  metallurgie,  ainsi  que  noua  renBeignent  beauoonp 
de  testes  d'Abydos,  surtout  lorequ'il  prend  le  caractire  de 
Phtah  infernal,  Phtah  Sokaris;  mn  d'^toimant  done  k  ce 
que  ce  Boit  en  ni^tal  qu'il  fa^onne  le  corpe  du  roi. 

(14).  II  est  asaez  difficile  de  reconstiUier  ici  !b  texte  B, 
ou  il  y  a  de  nombreusea  differences  entre  lea  copies  de 
MM.  de  Rougd  et  Dueniicben. 

(15).  Le  texte  B  parlant  du  griiin  donne  cette  le^ou 
^"'-^'1  u  aTrTTi  I  li  t  ^  voili  du  moins  ce  qu'a  copii 
Mr.  Duemichen ;  Mr.  Bni(i;8ch  daus  eon  Dictionnaire  accepte 
entiferement  cette  versiou ;  la  copie  do  M.  de  Rouge  la 
rend  douteuse ;  il  semblerait  que  le  savant  academicien 
a    vu   li    quo  1(1110    clioBC    qui    se    rapprocho    du    teste    A, 

0  III   I    IJ!    Ill  

(16).  J'attii'e  I'attention  sur  Texpression  j:=r       £s2 

que  nous  retrouverous  plus  bas  A,  I.  13,  et  qui  doit  vouloir 

dire  partout,  dee  tons  lee  ci'>t4», 

(17).  Nous  rencoutroDB  ici  k  deux  repmea  le  mot  — "— "^a 

on  *^^'fl"^a     1"^  'i'^'*  fiignifier  poitnon,  produit  de  la  piche; 

ce  mot   se    trouve   plusieura    foia    dans   les    stiles    du  Nil 

(cf.  "  Zeitsclii-ift,"  1873,  p.  129). 

(18).  A,1.12,nou8HBoneJ^^^^|^  Ce  mot  est 
inconnu  soua  cette  forme ;  il  est  probable  qu'il  y  a  erreur. 
Quant  au  texte  B,  il  faut  adopter  la  le('on  de  M.  de  Roug^: 
7T P'O''^^^^^^    kpay8eHrasen^4d^U»d»M. 

(19),  Le  dieu  donne  au  roi  le  cicl  et  la  terre,  avec  tout  ce 
qu'ila  contienoent,  puis  Teau  et  I'air.  A  roccaaion  de  ces 
deux  demiera  ^l^meuts,  il  y  a  entre  les  deux  textea  des 
variantea  importautes. 

A  dit:  I'eaii  fraiche  vient  vers  toi,  I'apportant  sea  oies 
(ou  MS  cavard»),  __^^  I  "^^  K^^  Jo  croia  qu'il  faut  con- 
sid^rer 


[■-,'^=  comme  une  forme  vocaliade  du  mot    1'"^* 
signifiunt  uue  oie  ou  un  cantird,  dont  le  nom  se  retrouve 
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fr^quemment  dans  lea  lietes  d'offirandes,  et  dont  une  repr^ 
sentiation  existe  dans  un  tombeau  (Lepsius,  ^'Denkm./'  II, 
pL  70). 

B  est  pins  simple,  et  le  parallelisme  y  est  mieux  observe ; 
les  oiseanx  d'eau  acconrent  vera  toi  et  les  fl  ^  rj) '  ^  ^^ 

1    ^  ill  I  F=^    I  I  I 

lit.,  les  iiobitants  du  del ;  ce  mot  se  trouve  k  plusieurs  reprises 
parmi  les  oiseaux  qu'on  donuait  aux  temples  (c£  Pap. 
HaniSy  pi.  viii,  11;  xxviii,  2;  xlviii,  11).  J'ai  conserve  la 
traduction  de  Mr.  Birch,  qui  le  rend  par  pigeon.  Telle  qu'eUe 
est  li^  la  phrase  rappelle  tout-^fait  celle  que  le  roi  Ramses  III 
adresse  au  dieu  d'H^liopolis  dans  son  acte  de  donation: 

Y^  ^  "'^''^7^  \,  «^'^*  /^*^  I'^^pl^i'  ton pigeonnier  de  pigeons; 
j'ai  fait  venir  les  oiseaux  d^eau  h  ta  ville  d^H6liopolis  pour 
Vapporier  leurs  offrandes  (Pap.  Harris,  pi.  xxviii,  2;  cf. 
Brugsch,  **  Diet.  G^ogr.,"  p.  287,  but  le  mot  Kebhu), 

Horse;^  est  une  divinity  dont  le  nom  ne  se  rencontre  que 
rarement;  elle  apparait  cependant  panni  les  diverses  de- 
nominations d'Osiris  au  chap.  142  du  Todtenbuch  (1.  9). 

(20).   Je  ne  sais  comment  expliquer  dans  cette  phrase 

cette  expression  du  texte  A   ^K  ^^.        U I    il  me  semble 

Evident  qu'il  faut  adopter  ici  la  le9on  du  texte  B  /^  i 
les  prSmices. 

(21).  Ce  n'est  qu'une  conjecture  qui  m'a  fait  traduire  le 
mot  „ ^  1 1  par  inscrire.     Ce  mot  voudrait  dire 


proprement  chemin, 

(22).  Le  texte  B  nous  apprend  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  s'arreter 
au  diterminatif  de  f ,        et  qu'il  faut  traduire  comme  s'il  y 

avait  f  ^  ^  I  tou^  les  ouvriers. 

(23).  11  s'agit  ici  de  la  construction  de  villes  dans  laquelle 
Rams^  II  et  Ramsis  III  devaient  avoir  une  residence. 
Mr.  Brugsch  ("Diet.  G^ogr.,"  p.  416,  et  suiv.)  a  recueilli  de 
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nombreux  arguments  pour  prouver  qu'il  n'y  a  qti'une  seule 
vUlc  conati-uite  par  Kame^s  H,  qui  Be  soit  appel^e  ville  de 
Raimis,  et  que  cette  ville  est  Tanis.  le  Ramses  de  TEcriture, 
S'il  en  est  aiiiai,  le  text©  de  notre  etele  uous  apprend  que ceat 
&  Tanis  que  Ramsts  II  a  ^t^  conronn^.  Mais  eans  aborder 
■one  discussion  qui  nous  entrainerajt  trop  loin,  nous  noua  en 
tiendrouB  jk  la  ville  de  Rama^  in  et  k  ce  qui  nous  en 
eet  dit. 

,7'at  fixi  la  conronne  swr  ta  tite  duns  la  satle  dii  double 
trSne.  Le  papyrus  Ban-in,  parmi  lea  donations  faitee  an 
temple  de  Phtah  i  Memphis,  s'exprime  ainsi  (pi  XX. V,  3) : 


ic    3fip 


\  Et=„j  fai/ait  conntruire  h  ncniveau  ta  demeure  aur  ta  terraitte, 
le  Iku  que  tu  aimes,  touted  Icb/oU  que  tii  apparaU,  c'est  la  denuture 
de  Rajnsii  III,  vie  saine  et  j'orte,  dona  le  temple  de  Phtah,  »ut  le 
grand  troite  myst^rieux  d'Anebreaef.  11  faut  i5videmment  en- 
tendre par   J^ un  naon,  un  petit  sanctuaire  qui  ^tait  plac^ 

Bur  la  terrasse,  et  qui  devait  conteuir  I'emblime  myst^rieux 

de  la   divinity   qu'on   eortait  lea  jours  de  f^te  ( a  j   I    ee 

aanctuaire  consacr^  par  ordre  de  Rame^  III  portait  eon 
nom.  La  suite  de  la  phrase  nous  moutre  que  ce  sanctuaire 
et  cette  plateforme  ^talent  sur  une  construction  appellee 
^Sr  ^,         cd  (°^  suivant  noa  inscriptions   ^^     i 

ff^  ^k,i |)'  '''''■''"«■      Le   dcterminatif  nons   enaeigne 

qu'il  s'agit  d'uue  construction  !t  etages,  quelque  chose  comme 
la  pyramide  de  Rakkarah  (un  vuutahat,  comme  diraient  lea 
Arabs),  k  I'interieur  de  laquelle  ou  powait  p^netrer.  Au 
Bommet  de  ce  ti^fine,  le  dieu  Totunen  a  mis  lui-meme  le 
diadimo  sur  la  t^te  de  Rame6s  III  dans  wa  jour  de  grande 
pan6gyrie,  k  la  vue  des  dieux  et  des  hommes,  Faisant  abstrac- 
tion de  Tesag^ration  daiiB  le  laugage,  nous  voyons  clairemeut 
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d'aprte  ce  texte  que  c'eet  k  Memphis,  dans  le  temple  de  Phtah 
Totunen,  que  fiit  couronne  Ramste  III ;  nous  en  avons  la 
preuve  dans  cette  phrase  tirde   du   meme    papyrus  Harris 


A/V^/VVA 


j^cd  c(l£br(  en  ton  honneur  le  premier  ariniversaire  ina  royautS^  en 
une  ffrande  file  a  Totuneriy  et  fax  doubl6  en  ton  honneur  les 
dremonies  qui  se  font  dans  Vintirieur  du  mastabat.  C'est 
done  a  Memphis  que  Ramste  lU  fat  couronn^,  le  26*  jour 
du  mois  de  Pachons,  suivant  la  date  inscrite  dans  le 
calendrier  de  M^dinet  Habou.  On  pent  conclure  aussi 
de    ces   rapprochements    que   la   ville   qui  est  appel^e    ici 

"  (HBID  ^  vi  "^  ™  ^  '"'-^^ 


WWVVA 


qu'un  quartier  de  Memphis. 

(24).  n  est  facile  en  comparant  les  deux  textes  de  sup- 
pler ce  qui  manque  dans  le  texte  A. 

L  L  L  V^  Lly  I    je  te  donne  dee  ann^es  par 

trentaines.  La  Tpio/coin-enypt?  est  une  mesure  de  temps  tris- 
usuelle;  en  eflfet  c'est  environ  une  generation;  au  Ueu  de 
dire,  je  te  donne  des  annies  par  sifecles  ou  par  centaines, 
comme  nous  le  dirions,  le  dieu  dit,  je  te  donne  des  ann^es 
par  mesures  de  trente.  De  Ik  ces  phrases  si  fr^quentes :  je  te 
donne  les  pan^gyries  de  Tern  ou  de  Ra ;  de  li  aussi  ce  titre 

des  deux  rois,  ^^37  ylj  i  le  maitre  des  panigyries^  comme  nous 
dirions  le  maitre  des  si^cles. 

(26).  Cest  ici  que  commence  le  fi-agment  de  traduction 
que  Mr.  Brugsch  a  public  dans  son  Histoire. 

fixie  sur  leurs  tttes.  Cest  li  une  idee  analogue  k  celle  qui  se 
trouve  k  la  ligne  36,  j'ai  marqu^  les  barbares  k  ton  nom ;  le 
dieu  dit  que  les  chefs  Strangers  portent  sur  le  front  une 
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marque  indiquant  leiir  6tat  de  Bujition.  L'expreBsion  de 
rinscription  de  Rams^B  111  est  beaucoup  plus  I'orte ;  i!  faot 
^videmment  la  completer  ainBi:  (5  j  9  ^^  '  ^77  '*'" 
glaive  est  fixi,  eat  su»pendu  aur  Icura  tite» ;  cela  rappelle  cette 
phrase  que  cite  Mr.  Brugsch  (Diet.,  p.  1019):  -^  ^^  ^  P. 
Q  iTrSi  je  t'accorde  que  ton  glaive  soit  sur  la  Ute  de»  barltaret. 

II  y  a  14  uue  allusion  a  cee  reprisentatious  si  fr^queiites  oii 
Ton  voit  le  roi  bi-aiidieeant  sou  glaive  sur  la  tC-te  d'ennenuB 
qu'il  tient  par  lea  cht;veux. 

(28).  J  II  ;^a  lit.  merveiile,  a'applique  ici  comme  dans  le 
papyrus  Prisso  aux  qualit^s  morales  de  I'individu. 

(29).  Nous  avoua  ici  plusieura  mots  qiii  signifient  aagiter, 
se  movvoir.  Dans  A,  1.  24,  nous  Ubodb,  ga  p  f  etc. ; 
B,1.36,  Q  c^   il  faut  lire  aui  deux  endroite:  "" — «'-— «  X 

comme  daus  cette  phrase  tir^e  d'un  liymne  an  dieque 
Bolaire  ("Denkm.,"  Ill,  107) :  ^  ^^  ^  "^^  "^^  ^  ^ 
Q  ^:3:»  tout  pays  /remit  a  ton  levei-  (de  Rouge).  Uu  peu 
plus  bas,  li  oh  B  porte  ^^  ^J  A  U  faut  Tire  dans  Ic 
texte  A   ^^  ^^^  _/i     comrae    dans   cette  phrase   tir^e   du 

m«mehy,nne:  PiM  ^ 'j^S!  Y  OW  T  ^™  ^  S 
les  plarUea  et  Ifs  arbres  t'agitent  devant  toi. 

(30).  C'est  ici  que  nous  voyone  apparaltre  entre  les  deux 
textes  des  differences  qui  tiennent  k  ce  que  les  deux  souve- 
rains  voulaient  que  le  raorceau  fflt  adapte  aux  circonstances 
du  moment.  Pour  Ramses  II,  le  grand  ^vt^nement  de  son 
r^gne,  c'est  sa  victoire  eur  les  Chitas  et  le  traite  de  paix  qui 
en  fut  la  consequence,  traite  qui  fiit  garanti  par  le  manage 
de  Ramafea  II  avec  une  princesae  de  Chet.  Ce  trait^  ^tait 
diji  aaaez  aocien,  puiaqu'il  eat  dat^  de  Tan  21,  et  la  stile  de 
I'an  35;  maia  c'eat  \k  une  preuve  de  plus  de  la  valeur  que  lai 
accordait  le  roi  d'Egypte, 

Quant  k  Rams^  III,  ce  qu'il  tient  k  ci5Ubrer  surtout,  c'est 
r^tendue  de  aea  conqufites.     Ce  ne  eont  pas  soulemeut  les 
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Ch^tas,  ce  fiont  touteB  les  nations,  surtout  les  Aedatiqnes,  qui 
8ont  tributaires  de  son  palais,  quoiqu'il  n'ait  encore  r^gn^ 
qui  12  ans.  II  est  vrai  que  le  grandes  guerres  de  ce  prince 
avaient  en  lieu  an  commencement  de  son  r^gne,  dans  les 
ann^es  5,  8,  et  11 ;  et  qu'il  s'en  etait  glorieusement  tir6. 

(31).  On  pent  juger  ici  de  Texag^ration  du  style  des 
scribes  ^gyptiens.  D'apris  le  traits,  les  Chetas  ne  sont 
point  r^duits  k  un  ^tat  de  soumission  aussi  complete  que 
Findiquerait  notre  inscription. 

(32).       "         J  ^    ^^   ^^®    expression    form^e    comme 

~  J  ^  ou  Q  ^1^-^    Nous  avons  vu  plus  haut  p  J  ZJ 

,IIHII«|  0 

en  parall61e  avec  A   et  6tant  pr^cis^ment  I'attribut  de 

^iQp  le  coBur.  Or  ces  expressions  form^es  avec  J*  ^  se 
traduisent  fort  bien  par  lesubstantif,  correspoDdant  au  mot 
qui  accompagne  «  ^  ;  n  \\  JM  ®^^^*  done  la  bontS^  Vex- 
celUncej   qT  i  ^  mwe,  placie^  que  j'ai  mise,  que  j'ai  plac^e 

dans  ton  coeur. 

(33).  Mr.  Goodwin  a  expliqu6  avec  sa  finesse  habituelle 

le  sens  de  ^  ^^^^^  ("Zeitschrift,"  1876,  p.  105). 

(34).  ^  J  ^  ^  '^-^  J  ^  ^  "^-^  ^r-  Chabas  expUque 
ainsi  ce  passage :  qui  est  cm  sans  etre  comjyris.  II  me  parait 
difficile  d'accepter  cette  interpretation  qui  a  un  caractfere  un 
pen  trop  philosophique.     Je  me  rangerais  plutot  au  sens  que 

Mr.  Brugsch  assigne  au  verbe  *^  ?  v\  ^  demander^  rMamer ; 

il  s'agit  done  d'un  prodige  qu!o7i  demandaity  mais  dont  on  rCavait 
jamais  oul  parler,  Du  sens  de  demander,  r^clamer,  k  celui 
d*«rp^er,  il  n'y  a  pas  loin,  et  en  effet  le  verbe  baschmurique 
Iteg^'f"  est  traduit  par  Peyron  ekTri^eiv.     Si  j'adojpte  le  sens 

g^n^ral  que  Mr.  Brugsch  a  donn^  au  verbe 

traduction  difiPfere  cependant  de  celle  que  Tilliistre  egypto- 

logue  allemand  a  proposie  dans  son  Histoire,  oii,  rapportant 

le  pronom  i  ^  de  1.  27,  au  roi,  il  traduit,  Eine?*  der  unhegreif- 

lich  gross  ist^  der  fordert  und  niclit  geliorcliL 
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(35).  Nous  arrivoDs  maintenant  k  la  seconde  partie  de 
I'inacriptioQ.  beaucoup  moiiis  longne  que  la  pretoi^ ;  c'est  la 
r^ponse  du  roi  aux  promesBes  qoe  le  dieu  lui  a  faitee.  Ici,  sauf 
lee  premieres  lignes,  nous  en  somineB  i^diiite  au  texte  d'Aba 
Simbel,  cor  le  bas  de  la  grande  et^le  de  Medinet  Uabou  eat 
detruit ;  IIM.  Duemichen  et  de  Rougu  ii'ont  pu  en  cftpier  que 
quelqucH  Tnots.  Ma  traducrion  ue  diff&re  que  aur  des  pointe 
de  detail  de  celle  de  Mt.  Brugscb,  qui  s'arrete  iin  peu  avant 
la  fin.  Qa  et  IJi,  lea  quelquee  restes  de  I'mscription  de  M^dinet 
Habou  retrouv^s  pas  Mr.  Duemichen  nous  montreut  que  cette 
dernifere  inecriptioD,  tout  en  enivaut  le  uieme  ordre  d'id^efi  que 
oelle  d'Aba  Simbel,  n'^tait  pas  identique  daus  lea  mots ;  elle 
devait  contenir  des  indications  que  noiis  retrouvouB  plus  eu 
diitail  dans  le  papyrus  Harris. 

(36).  n faut  corriger  daprte  B  et  lire  1 9 S ^ i ^^ Q f  ^ ' 
au  lieu  de  *]  1  ®  *V^  ^  trouve  dans  le  teste  A,  et  que 

Mr.  BrugBch  a  traduit  en  coosiquence,  Prophelen  des  JMndet 
Aegypten.    Lea  0  "I  W  I  ^taieut  des  ouvriers  attach^  aux 

domaines  eaer^.     (Brugscb,  Rec.  I,  36.  etc.)  J^ 

(37).  La  nt^gation  ..Ji—  a  et^  oubli^e  dans  le  texte.  ^| 

(38).  _  u  forme  dupronomen  majestatis  que  j'aideve- 

lopp^e  ailleurs  (cf.  "Lit.  du  Soleil,"  p.  31). 

(39).    ^.  r^  I  ^  ^*  "^  ^^        Ces  demiera  mots 
flont   fautifs ;     il    faut   lire     ^^  "^  ^^  =i  V     (Lopsius, 
■  "Denkm.,"I[I,  29),  on   ^^-^'^V      Le  roi  est  appele 

ft  JiU   de   cbacune   des   cuui'uuues   qui   repr^sentent   lea  deux 

B  parties  de  I'Egypte. 
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ON  A  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTION 
RELATING  TO  THE  CAPTURE  OP  BABYLON  BY  CYRUS, 

AND 

THE    EVENTS  WfflOH   PRECEDED  AND   LED  TO  IT. 

Br   Thbo.   G.   PmcHEs. 

Mead  Zttd  March,  1880. 

Amongst  many  other  things  brought  by  Mr.  Rassam  from 
the  excavationB  at  Babylon,  is  a  most  interesting  record,  in 
the  shape  of  a  terra-cotta  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  containing  an 
accoimt  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  giving  the  genealogy 
of  the  great  king.^  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before 
the  Society  a  supplement  to  this  text,  giving  not  only  a 
history  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  but  also  the  annals  of 
many  preceding  years,  recording  the  events  which  may  be 
said  to  have  led  up  to  the  final  catastrophe.  This  record 
settles  many  important  historical  questions,  and  at  the  same 
time  raises  others,  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  most 
persevering  search  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  other 
cities  of  that  old  empire. 

The  tablet  to  which  I  refer  is  one  of  a  collection  bought 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  year  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  size  it  is  about  4  inches  by  3^  inches, 
and  it  originally  contained  two  columns  of  writing  on  each 
side.  Of  the  first  column  the  ends  only  of  about  twenty-one 
lines  remain,  the  second  column  contains  twenty-five  lines, 
the  third  column  twenty-eight  lines  (the  upper  ones  much 
mutilated),  and  the  fourth  column  only  the  ends  of  nine  Unes. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tablet  is  very  fragmentary,  but 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  made   of  unbaked  clay,   the 

1  "  Journal  Boy.  Asiatic  Soc.,"  Vol.  XII,  p.  70.  1880.    The  text  is  not  given. 


wonder  is  that  ao  inucli  is  preserved.  The  text  is  arraiigcJ 
in  the  form  of  annals,  the  dating  of  which  I  have  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Nabonidua.  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  however, 
believes  that  it  refers  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,'  as,  I  suppoee, 
king  of  Persia.  It  is  needful  for  me,  therefore,  to  give  my 
reasons  for  assigning  the  regnal  yeara  to  Nabonidus. 

We  must  notice,  therefore,  that  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  years  (iueluaive)  are  mentioned,  followed  by  the 
woni  "  king,"  to  which  in  the  ninth  year,  "  Nabouidus  "  is 
added.  Now,  althougli  these  and  the  following  worda  are  to 
be  translated,  '■  In  such  a  year  the  king  was  in  the  city  of 
Teva,"  &c.,  or  "  Nabonidus  the  king  was  in  the  city  of  Tevu," 
they  can  hardly  be  said  with  certainty  to  refer  to  the  regnal 
years  of  Nabonidus.  The  following  are  my  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  assiguing  them  to  hia  reign.  In  the  firat  place  if 
they  referred  to  Cyrus  it  would  be  probably  so  expreaaed. 
Again,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Cyrus  would  call  himself  "  king," 
when  he  acknowledges  Nabonidus  as  king  throughout  the 
texL  It  has  been  already  shown '  that  there  were  two 
systems  by  which  recorda  were  dated  at  Babylon  during  the 
reign  of  Carabyaes,  and  this  in  itself  is  an  argument  against 
the  hkeUhood  of  there  being  a  double  system  of  dating  at 
Babylon  dining  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  for,  as  Cyrus  was  still 
"king  of  countries,"  while  Cambyaea  was  king  of  Babylon, 
there  would  have  been  no  less  than  three  concmTent  systems 
of  dating — two  of  Cyi-us  and  one  of  Cambyses  :  an  excellent 
thing  for  lawyers,  if  there  were  any. 

The  principal  proof,  however,  lies  in  the  tablet  itself;  for, 
as  I  before  stated,  we  have  four  yeara  mentioned  in  eueces- 
Bjon — viz.,  from  the  aeventh  to  the  eleventh  inclusive.  Now, 
preceding  the  aeventh  year,  there  is  part  of  the  paragraph 
containing  the  history  of  the  sixth  year.  This  shows  that 
the  first  column  must  have  contained  the  annals  of  five  years 
and  a  half.  We  can  thus  guess  the  probable  length  of  the 
tablet  when  perfect,  and  trom  it  calculate  that  the  second 
column  contained  the  annals  of  the  yeara  seven  to  thirteen 
inclusive,  and  the  third  column  (the  first  of  the  reverse)  the 
annals  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  years — the  exact 
'  "  AthenKUm,"  Fobniaiy  14th,  1880.      =  Tnna.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  Vol.  TI,  p.  *SS. 
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length  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus.  This  column  ends  with 
the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  flight,  capture,  and  death  of 
Nabonidus.  The  fourth  column  most  likely  contained  an 
account  of  the  religious  works  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  (his 
son),  who  is  once  mentioned  in  the  third  column.  Having 
stated  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  regnal  years  of 
Nabonidus,  and  not  of  Cyrus,  as  king  of  Persia,  are  intended 
in  the  text,  I  will  now  give  a  summary  of  the  purport  of  the 
fragmentary  portions,  and  a  translation  of  the  complete 
parts. 

In  his  first  year  Nabonidus  seems  to  have  fought  against 
a  king  whose  name  ends  ..^.stiissey  and  brought  spoil  to 
Babylon.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  gathered  his  troops 
to  go  against  a  man  whose  name — ^tho  exact  reading  of 
which  is  uncertain — blocks  like  Khume. 

In  his  second  year,  in  the  month  Tebet,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  rising  in  Hamath. 

In  his  third  year,^  in  the  month  Ab,  Nabonidus  went  to 
Ammananu,  a  mountainous  country,  evidently  to  cut  down 
trees.  This  country  is,  no  doubt,  the  Khamanu  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
classical  Amanus.  The  Assyrian  kings  often  went  to  this 
place  for  the  same  purpose.  The  sea  coast  of  Phoenicia  is 
now  mentioned,  and  something  is  said  about  a  numerous 
army.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Cyrus  is  referred  to  in  this 
part  of  the  paragraph.  The  text  is  now  wanting  till  wo 
come  to  the  sixth  year  of  Nabonidus,  with  an  account  of 
the  latter  half  of  which  the  second  column  begins.  The 
following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  text : — 

1.  He  gathered  (?)  and  against  Cyrus,  king  of  Ansan, 
Is  . . .  went  and  . . . 

2.  Astyages  his  army  revolted  against  him,  and  captured 
(him)  with  (their)  hands,  (and)  to  Cyi-us  (gave  him). 

3f  Cyrus  in  the  land  of  Ecbatana,  (and)  the  royal  city 
silver,  gold,  furniture,  (and)  goods  [captured]. 

4.  From  Ecbatana  he  brought,  and  to  Ansan  took,  tlie 
furniture,  (and)  goods,  which  [he  had  captured]. 

'  These  may  be  the  accession,  first,  and  second  years. 
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5.  (In)  tbe  eereDth  year  the  king  (was)  in  the  ciij  of 
Teva.  The  king's  aon,  the  officers,  and  his  army  (were)  in 
Akkad  [the  king] 

6.  to  Babylon  did  not  go,  Nebo  (to)  Babylon  did  not  go, 
Bel  did  not  come  forth,  a  Bacrifice  [for  sin  they  made]. 

7.  Victims  in  E-eaggil  and  E-zida  (to)  the  gods  of 
Babylon  and  Boreippa  for  peace 

8.  they  offered,  a  governor  (?)  of  the  plantation  and 
house  he  appointed.  ^^| 

9.  The  eighth  year.  ^( 

10.  (In)  the  ninth  year  Nabonidus  the  king  (was)  in 
Teva,  the  king's  bod,  officers,  and  soldiers  (were)  in  Akkad. 
The  king,  in  tlie  montli  Nisan,  to  Babylon 

11.  did  not  go,  Nebo  (to)  Babylon  did  not  go,  Bel  did 
not  go  forth.     A  sacrifice  for  sin  he  made. 

12.  Victims  in  E-aaggil  and  E-zida  (to)  the  gods  of 
Babylon  and  Boreippa  for  peace  he  offered. 

13.  (In)  the  month  Nisan,  the  5th  day,  the  mother  of  the 
king, who  in  the  fortress  and  camp  dwelt  (on)  the  Euphratee 
beyond  Sipar, 

14.  died,  the  son  of  the  king  and  hia  soldiers  for  three 
days  mourned,  and  there  was  weeping.  In  the  month  Sivan 
in  tlie  country  of  Akkad 

15.  weeping  over  the  mother  of  the  king  there  was.  la 
the  month  Nisan,  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  his  army  gathered, 
and 

16.  below  Arbela  the  Tigris  he  crossed,  and  in  the  month 
lyyar  to  the  land  of  Is ... . 

17.  its  king,  that  silver  gathered,  his  own  offspring  in 
the  midst  he  caused  to  go  up ... . 

18.  after  his  offspring  and  a  king  in  the  midst  there  was. 

19.  (In)  the  tenth  year  tlie  king  (was)  in  Teva,  the  king's 
son,  officers,  and  soldiers  (were)  in  Akkad.  The  king  in 
the  month  [Nisan  to  Babylon  went  not]. 

20.  Nebo  (to)  Babylon  did  not  go,  Bel  did  not  go  forth, 
a  sacrifice  for  shi  tJiey  made,  victims  in  [E-saggil  and  El-zida] 
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21.  (to)  the  gods  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa  for  peace  they 
offered.     (In)  the  month  Sivan,  the  2 let  day  [Cyrus] 

22.  firom  the  land  of  the  Elamites  into  Akkad ....  the 
prefect  of  Erech  .... 

23.  (In)  the  eleventh  year  the  king  (was)  in  Teva,  the 
king^s  son,  officers,  and  soldiers  were  in  Akkad. 

24.  [In]  the  month  Elul  the  king  to  Bel  did  not  go  forth, 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  they  made,  [victims  in  E-saggil  and  E-zida] 

25.  [to  the  gods  over]  Babylon  [and  Borsippa  for  peace] 
he  offered 


.    .     •    a 


Here  the  record  breaks  off*,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
between  this  and  column  three,  the  first  coliunn  of  the 
reverse.  Here  are  only,  for  the  sixteenth  year,  the  re- 
mains of  four  lines,  in  which  some  river  is  mentioned,  and 
the  words,  in  "the  month  Adar,  Istar  of  Erech"  occur,  but 
what  Istar  of  Erech  did  or  was  done  by  does  not  appear. 

To  the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  year  a  long  paragraph 
is  devoted,  the  beginning  of  which  is  unfortunately  some- 
what broken.  We  obtain  fi-om  it,  however,  the  iDformation 
that  the  king  descended  in  this  year  to  the  temple  E^tw*- 
kalania.  We  are  then  informed  that  the  people  "of  the 
lower  sea  "  (the  Mediterranean)  revolted.  This  is  evidently 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  the  king  begins  to  think  of 
his  neglected  gods,  for  the  text  now  records  ''  that  the  god 
Bel  came  forth,"  that  is,  his  image  W6is  carried  round  in  pro- 
cession, and  a  festival  and  sacrifices  for  peace  were  made. 
Zamalmal  and  the  gods  of  Kis  (Hymer),  Beltis  and  the  god 
of  Kharsak-kalama  descended  to  Babylon  (that  is,  they  were 
brought  to  Babylon).     The  text  then  proceeds  : — 

10.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Elul  the  gods  of  Akkad 

11.  who  were  above  the  atmosphere  and  below  the 
atmosphere  to  Babylon  descended.  The  gods  of  Borsippa, 
Cutha 

12.  and  Sipar  descended  not.  In  the  month  Tammuz 
Cyrus  battle  in  Rutum  against .... 

13.  of  the  river  Nizallat  to  the  midst  of  the  army  of 
Akkad  then  made.     The  men  of  Akkad 
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14.  a  revolt  raised.  The  eoldiers  ou  the  14th  day  Sipar 
without  fighting  took. 

15.  Nabonidus  fled.  On  the  16th  day  Gobryae  governor 
of  the  land  of  Gutium  and  the  army  of  Cyrus  without 
fighting 

Ifi.  to  Babylon  descended.  Afterwards  NabonidoB  when 
he  had  buund  [him],  into  Babylon  he  took  [him].  At  tie 
end  of  the  month  Tammuz  the  rebt'Is 

17.  of  Gutiura  tlie  gates  of  E-saggil  closed  (but)  for  its 
defence  nothing  in  E-saggil  and  the  temples  of  the  country 

18.  was  placed  and  a  weapon  not  then  there  was.  (In) 
the  month  Marches  van,  the  3rd  day,  Cyrus  to  Babylon 
descended, 

19.  the  roads  before  him  (were)  dark.  Peaoe  to  the  city 
he  established,  Cyius  peace  to  Babylon 

20.  all  of  it  pvomised,  Gobryas  his  governor  and  governors 
in  Babylon  he  appointed 

21.  and  from  the  month  Kislev  to  the  month  Adar 
the  gods  of  Akkad  whom  Nabonidus  to  Babylon  had  sent 
down 

22.  to  then'  shrines  (?)  they  brought  back.  (In)  the 
month  of  Marohesvan  dark,  the  11th  day,  Gobryas  unto  .... 

23.  and  the  king  died.  From  the  27th  of  the  month 
Adar  to  the  3rd  day  of  the  month  Nisan  was  weeping  in 
Akkad. 

24.  All  the  people  (from)  their  chief  were  free.  (On)  the 
4th  day  Kambyses  son  of  Cyrus 

25.  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sceptre  of  the  World  a  festival 
instituted  (?). 

Here,  again,  the  inscription  becomes  mutilated.  The 
"  man  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sceptre  of  Nebo  "  is  mentioned, 
and  then  the  country  of  Elam,  but  in  connection  with  what 
does  not  appear,  and  in  the  last  line  it  is  stated  that  a 
gathering,  evidently  of  the  people,  went  to  the  temple 
E-sag^  into  the  presence  of  the  gods  Bel  and  Nebo.  Of 
the  fragment  of  the  fourth  column  of  the  inscription  no 
connected  sense  can  be  made,  but  what  few  words  remain 
of  it  will  be  found  with  the  text  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  new  Cyrus  inscription,  and  it  will  dow 
be  neceaaary  to  say  a  few  wordu  about  its  bearing  on  the 
ancient  authors. 

Of  the  early  years  ot  Nabonidus  we  cannot,  of  course,  say 
aDyt.hiiig,  or  make  any  comparison,  but  from  the  fragments 
of  the  first  column  I  should  suppose  that  Nabonidus  was  not 
by  any  means  inactive  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  As  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  expeditious 
mentioned  in  the  text  refers  to  Cyrus ;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
the  king  of  Babylon  who  brought  spoil  back  to  the  city  of 
Babylon,  and  who  gathered  his  army  evidently  to  fight  the 
man  whose  name  I  conjecture  to  be  Khuine.  Then,  in  the 
second  year,  he  had,  of  course,  to  do  something  in  Hamath 
in  consequence  of  the  risiug  there. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  year  Nabonidus  made  a  ver^- 
peaceful  joimiey,  such  as  the  Assyrian  kings  had  been  wonl 
to  do,  when  he  went  to  the  mountain  of  Ammananu,  cut 
down  trees,  and  brought  them  to  Babylon.  We  are  then 
told  that  "in  the  month  KieJev,  the  king  his  army  [collected]." 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  Nabonidus ;  but  the  portion  which 
mentions  Nabu-makhrib-akhi,  the  sea  of  the  country  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  city  of  Sendini,  evidently  refers  to  the 
Persian  king,  or  else  the  Median  king  who  must  have  been 
in  power  at  that  time,  for  later  on  we  see  the  words  "  his 
sacrifice,"  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  invasion  was 
expected,  and  that  Nabonibus  was  therefore  propitiating  his 
gods. 

Now  occnrs  a  blank  of  two  years  and  a  half.  What  was 
Nabonidus  doing  then?  We  cannot  tell,  but  in  all  likelihood 
he  was  doing  nothing,  whOe  we  may,  perhaps,  gness  that 
Cynis  had  already  begun  and  was  carrying  on  his  schemes 
of  freeing  Persia  from  the  Median  yoke.  That  he  had  not  as 
yet  done  so  we  know  from  the  first  paragraph  of  the  next 
column,  which  tells  of  Astyages.  What  has  been  acquired 
in  this  text  makes  ua  regret  the  more  what  we  have  lost. 

Cyrus  had,  during  these  two  years,  persuaded  the  Persians 

to  revolt,  and  they  had  already  gained  their  independence. 

This  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  the  year  559  b,0.. 

bnt  this  date  is  rather  too  early,  and  552  B.C.  would  he, 

Tot  Til. 10 
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perbapB,  nearer  the  correct  time,  for  nine  years'  war 
(B.C.  559-50)  would  most  likely  have  crippled  Persia  8o 
much  as  to  make  it  imposaible  for  her  to  make  any  warlike 
expeditions  for  many  years  to  corae;  but  from  the  new 
inscriplion  we  find  Cyrus,  two  years  after,  warrin*  in  Baby- 
lonia, BO  that  two  or  three  years  may  be  taken  as  about  the 
time  of  the  duration  of  the  struggle  between  Persia  and 
Media. 

In  the  next  year,  the  sixth  of  the  reign  of  Nabonidoe, 
B.C.  650,  occurred  the  final  triumph  of  Persia.  It  seems  to 
have  been  owing  leas  to  the  migbt  of  Persia  than  to  some 
discontent  in  Media,  for  we  are  told  the  Medians  revolted. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  as  Cyrus  caused  the  Persians  to 
revolt,  so  he  caused  the  Medians  to  do  the  same  thing,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Aetyages  was  actually 
captured  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  sent  by  them  to  Cyme. 
It  was  then  easy  enough  for  the  last-named  conqueror  to 
capture  and  spoil  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  and  bring  the  spoil 
to  Ansan,  as  he  boasts  of  having  done. 

In  the  nest  year,  B.C.  549,  the  seventh  of  Nabonidus, 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  done  nothing,  and  the  record  is 
devoted  wholly  to  Babylonian  affairs. 

We  now  see  the  reason  why  Cyrus,  ten  years  later,  made 
such  an  easy  conquest  of  Babylon.  Nabonidus  was  evidently 
doing  nothing  in  his  palace  in  the  city  of  TevS,  while  tbe 
king's  son  was  with  the  army  in  the  country  of  Akkad,  and 
this  was  evidently  the  state  of  things  all  this  time.  Teva 
was  probably  not  very  far  from  the  city  of  Babylon ;  indeed, 
it  must  have  formed  a  part  of  it,  if  it  be,  as  seems  likely,  the 
Te  of  the  contract  tablets,  which  is  said  expressly  to  have 
been  a  quarter  of  Babylon.'  There  was  yet  another  reason 
for  the  easy  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  it  was  this — 
that  Nabonidus  was  making  the  priests  discontented  by  his 
neglect  of  the  national  gods.  This  the  new  inscription  ex- 
pressly states,  and  there  is  a  more  lengthy  complaint  in  the 
text  of  the  cylinder.  Tlie  king  did  not  go  to  Babylon,  Neho 
was  not  carried  round  in  religious  procession,  and  Bel  was 
not  brought  forth,  though  the  festivals  were  held  and  eacri- 
'  See  the  illuBtrBtion,  p.  152 ;  and  note,  p.  UL 
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fices  were  made,  and  Nabonidiw  besought  peace  with  victims 
in  E-eag-gil  and  E-zida.  Such  evidently  is  the  meanijig  of 
the  curious  phrases  of  thia  part  of  the  inscription. 

As  nothing  is  recorded  for  the  eightli  year,  it  ia  evident 
that  the  same  state  of  things  continued  in  Babylon,  and 
that  Persia  waa  resting  after  the  struggle. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Nabonidus  there  was  no  change  in 
the  state  of  things  at  Babylon.  The  king  was  still  at  Teva, 
his  eon  still  with  the  army  in  Akkad,  and  Nabonidus  still 
neglected  the  processions  of  the  gods,  and  offered  sacrifices 
for  peace.  In  this  year,  in  the  month  Niaan,  the  fifth  day, 
the  king's  mother,  who  was  with  the  army  in  a  fortress  on 
the  Euphrates  beyond  Sipar,  about  fifty  miles  north-west  ot 
Babylon,  died,  and  there  was  mourning  for  her  in  Akkad. 
From  this  it  woidd  seem  that  Akkad  (the  northern  part  of 
Babylonia)  was  better  affected  towards  the  rule  of  Nabonidus 
tiiau  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia. 

Now,  however,  Cyrus  waa  not  idle.  He  began  by  warring 
in  Assyria,  and  crossed  the  Tigris  to  the  south  of  Arhela, 
where  he  conqtiered  some  ruler,  whom  he  calls  the  king,  but 
whose  name  is  lost.  From  thie  king  he  seems  to  have 
received  tribute,  but  what  he  really  did  is  rendered  obscure 
by  the  mutilation  of  the  record,  and  the  diflSculty  in  making 
sense  of  what  does  remain. 

B.C.  546,  the  tenth  year  of  Nabonldna,  the  state  of  things 
in  Babylon  remained  just  the  same ;  the  king  was  still  in 
the  city  of  Teva,  and  his  army  in  Akkad,  Cyrus,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  idle,  for  it  is  he  evidently  who  has  stirred 
up  some  chief  of  the  Elamites,  who  march  into  the  country 
of  Akkad,  where  Nabonidus'  forces  are  stationed.  The 
mutilation  of  the  record  leaves  the  result  of  the  expedition 
imknown. 

We  now  come  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Nabonidus 
{B.C.  545),  the  last  year  of  which  any  special  notice  is  left 
nntil  the  seventeenth  year.  During  the  eleventh  year  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  Babylon  were  just  the  same  as  during  the 
former  years,  and  the  king  and  army  were  in  the  same 
places.  The  record  of  Cyrus'  doings  during  this  year  is 
utterly  lost. 
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Now  occurs  the  longest  gap  in  the  annals — namely,  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  years  inclueive,  there  being 
only  a  mention  of  aome  religious  ceremony,  in  which  the 
etatue  of  the  goddess  Istar  of  Erech  took  part,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  the  last  year  of  the  rule  of 
Nabonidus. 

A  change  had  now  oome  oTer  the  spirit  of  Nabonidus. 
He  no  longer  neglected  the  gods.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeeath  year  he  is  stated  to  have  gone  to  the  temple 
E-tnr-halama,  "  the  house  of  the  rest  of  the  world."  evidently 
to  take  part  iu  aome  religioua  ceremonies  there.  Then,  we 
are  told,  the  people  of  the  lower  sea  (the  Mediterranean) 
revolted.  The  result  of  thia  wim  to  make  Nabonidus  more 
fearful  than  ever.  Bel  was  brought  forth,  after  his  long  reet, 
the  usual  sacrificea  ware  made,  and  the  god  Zamalmal  and 
the  gOLla  of  Kia  (Hyraer,  near  Babylon),  and  Beltis  and  the 
goda  of  Kharsak-kalama  ("  the  Temple  of  the  Moimtain  of 
the  World")  were  brought  to  Babylon.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  Elnl,  the  gods  of  Akkad,  "who  were  above  the 
atmosphere  and  below  the  atmosphere,"  were  brought  to 
Babylon,  but  the  gods  of  Borsippa,  Cutha,  and  Sipar  were 
not  brought  dowu.  Thia  waa  evidently  a  grand  religioua 
ceremony,  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to  perform,  but 
which  had  been  neglected  by  Nabonidus  for  about  nine 
yeara,  and  was  revived  only  under  the  preaent  pressing 
circumatancea  to  try  to  obtain  aeaiatance  against  the  foe 
from  the  long-neglected  gods ;  but  it  waa  all  imavailing,  for 
Cyrus  was  now  making  rapid  advances,  His  line  of  opera- 
tione  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  city  of  Rutuv,  upon 
the  River  Nizallat,  to  the  midst  of  Akkad.  The  position  of 
this  town  of  Rutuv  and  the  River  Nizallat,  however,  it  ia 
impossible  to  fix  with  certainty,  but  it  appears  from  the 
Contract  Tablets'  that  Rutuv  was  near  Pekod,  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  Babylon,  As  Akkad  was  situated  north  ot 
Babylon,  the  line  of  operations  of  Cyrus  must  have  been  very 
long,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  his  forces  extended  into  the 
midst  of  Akkad,  so  that  he  probably  contemplated  investing 


'  8ee  '•  Records  of  the  Paat,"  Vol,  SI,  pp.  9 
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Babylon;  then,  narrowing  the  circle  by  making  hie  troops 
advance  upon  it  on  all  eidee,  taking  all  the  cities  crossed  in 
their  march. 

Here  another  circtimstance  in  favour  of  Cjmia  cjccurrcd — 
the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Akkad ;  aud  in  consequence  of  this 
revolt  the  oity  of  Sipar  was  taken,  on  the  14th  of  tho  month 
Tammuz,  without  fighting.  Nabonidiia,  who  seems  to  have 
been  within  Sipar,  fled  to  Babylon,  and  two  days  after,  on 
the  Itith  Tammuz.  Gobryas,  governor  of  the  Gutium,  tlie 
general  of  Cyrus,  took  Babylon  also  without  lighting,  and 
captured  Nabonidus.  There  aeema,  however,  to  have  been 
a  slight  resistance  by  some  "  rebels "  of  tho  country  of 
Gutium,  who  appear  to  have  ehut  themselves  up  in  the 
temple  of  E-aaggil;  but,  having  no  arms,  they  were  soon 
disposed  of.  It  was  not  until  nearly  four  months  after  this, 
on  the  3rd  day  of  the  month  Marchesvaii,  that  Cyrus  de- 
Hcended  to  Babylon :  "  and  the  road  before  him,"  the  inscrip- 
tion says.  "  was  dark,"  or  "  misty."  Cyrus  now  made  peaci^ 
at  Babylon,  and  appointed  Gobryas  and  other  governors  iu 
the  city.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  draining  the  Euphrates. 

Cyms  now  began  a  policy  of  conciliation.  He  sent  back 
the  gods  of  Akkad  whom  Nabonidus  had  caused  to  be  sent 
to  Babylon,  and  restored  them  to  their  shiiues. 

The  record  now  goes  back  a  few  mouths,  to  describe 
I  what  Gobryas  did  in  "  the  dark  month  of  Marchesvau,"  when 
B  descended  to  Babylon ;  but,  the  tablet  being  mutilated 
Fltn^  the  achievements  of  Gobryas  do  not  appear. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Nabonidus  died,  and  from 
the  27th  Adar  to  the  3rd  Nisan  (six  days)  there  was  nifiurn- 
ing  for  him  in  Akkad,  and  Cambyaes,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
performed  some  religious  ceremonies  to  the  god  Nebo — 
whether  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Nabonidus  we  are 
not  told. 

But  shght  differences  will  be  found  between  this  account 
and  that  of  the  ancient  authors.  Cyrus,  as  is  well  known, 
defeated  the  army  of  Nabonidus  in  a  single  battle.  Really, 
however,  he  only  defeated  a  portion  of  it,  when  he  fought 
near  the  city  of  Rutum,  in  the  south  of  Babylonia.     His  con- 
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quest  would  probably  not  have  been  bo  easy  if  there  had  not 
been  a  revolt  m  Akkad,  evidently  among  tbe  troops  who 
were  stationed  there.  This  caiieed  Nabonidus,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Sipar,  to  flee,  and  tiipar  wa^  then  occupied  with- 
out fighting.  The  aame  thing  occurred  at  Babylon,  to  which 
place,  it  seems,  Nabonidus  had  fled.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  even  an  encounter  in  the  streets,'  and  the  only 
attempt  at  resistance  was  when,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
some  "rebels  of  the  land  of  Gutinm"  (whom  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson  identifies  with  (he  Kurds')  attempted  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  temple  of  E-saggil.  Nabonidus,  we  are 
told  by  the  ancient  historians,  took  refuge  in  Borsippa,  but 
our  new  fragment  makes  the  place  of  his  capture  (and. 
therefore,  of  his  refiige)  Babylon.  The  two  citiea  were, 
however,  so  close  together,  that  they  might  easily  be 
regarded  aa  one  and  the  same. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Josephus  states,*  Nabonidus 
and  the  Belshazzar  of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  the  same. 
The  confusion  was  brought  about,  most  likely,  by  the  fact 
that  Nabonidus  had  a  son  named  Belu-ferri^-usur,  or  Bel- 
shazzav,  who,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  probably  had  greater  influence  in  the  kingdom 
than  his  father,  and  so  was  regarded  as  king.  Though 
Belshazzar  son  of  Nabonidus  ia  not  once  mentioned  by  name, 
it  is  evidently  he  who  is  meant  when  the  "son  of  the  king" 
who  was  with  the  army  in  Akkad,  is  spoken  of,  for  he  was 
the  eldest  son,*  and  so,  by  right,  took  part  in  the  admini- 
stration of  aflairs. 

'  Jn  this  the  C^rus  cjlinder  bIio  agreee,  for  we  read  (line  17)  :  "  Withont 
fighting  aod  battle  he  (MardiUi}  osueed  him  (C^rue)  to  AcsceaA  vithin  Siuuina, 
hia  city  Babylon  ho  tool,  in  Sajita  Nabonidus,  the  king  not  fearing  him,  he 
delirered  into  hia  hand."  SuBna&  ia  read  Eal-anna  by  Sir  H.  C.  BawUiuon, 
who  identifies  it  with  the  Biblical  Calneh.  tfltlj  51^1  3^  Sap->a  D.S. 
is  eTidentty  the  name  of  a  part  of  Babylon,  for  a«  a  Shaphel  denTatire  from 
batatti,  it  does  not  come  in  at  all  wet!.  See  the  "  Journal  Roy.  Aaiatie  Soc.," 
Vol.  XII,  pp.  80.  86,  93. 

*  •'  JonnuU  Roy.  Aiiatio  Soo.,"  Vol.  HI,  p.  77. 

'  "  Antiq.,"  Book  I,  eh.  li,  §  2. 

'  See   "  Becorda  of  the  Pa*t,"   Tol.  V,  p.  147. 
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The  genealogy  of  Cyrus  le  given  in  the  cylinder,  lines 
20  aad  21,  as  IoUowb  :— 

A-na  -  ku     D.P.    Kn  -    ra     -as       iax        kis   -8at(i) 
/     (am)  CyvM,  king     of    nmltitudes, 

fiarrn      rabu      6ami       dan  -  nu        6ar       Din-    tir     -  ki 
the  ffTfal  hinff,     the  poicerful  iitnif,     king    of         Hahylon 


t^  '-*  IT  T-  m  -(FSl  -M=  ^^^T  ^  E 

6ar     mat    So -me-  ri  t!l  Ak    -     ka    -  di  -  i 

king     of  Sumir  <m<i  Akkad, 

lar        kip  -    rji  -  a  -  ti  ir     -  bi  -      it      -   tiv       abil 

king  of  the  fovr  regions,  ton     of 

T  2W  «=TA  8-  -m  ET!  i^  IT-  e^ 

D.P.      Ka   -    am   -  bu  -    zi     -    ya       6aiTU      rabu       6ar 

Kambyses,  fhe    great    king,    king  of 

■m   Hf-:ET?f->f  "EB^  "E^    T    ETE^TS; 

al         An   -  8a    -  an        abU       abil      D.P.   Ku  -  ra   -  aa 
the  city  of       Anmti,  gj-and»on     of  Cyrus 

t^  IT-  £>-  e,T  -+  sra  -+  SI  ~-<T'^  -<T* 

fiami    rabu     ear        al       An  -   sa  -  an     lib-   bal   -  bal 
the  great  king,  king  of  Anmn,  great  grandson  of 

r  <l-  r-TT  'T-  :5TT  t^  "eT-  t^  ■£*!  -f  V  «f 

I>.P.  Si  -  is  -  pi  -  IB     fiami    rabu     6ar        al      An-sa-an 
TeUpea.  the    great    king,     king    nf        Ansan. 


This  IB  given  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinsoa,  "Journal  Roy, 
Aeiatic  8oc^"  Vol.  XII,  p.  75,  peading  farther  research,  aa 
followB : — 


thus  ezplaitiiug  the 
tion  of  DariuB. 


Plan  1^  lie  eiiy  qf  B^ylan,  tkowing  tin  ditMet  ealUd  Tuva  and  tkt   On^ 
Gate  qf  fha  Smt-god,  from   a   Tablet  /hm   Batftoa,   iww  in  lit  BritM 
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Obverse,  Column  I. 

■TTTT  T-  I  "^AT  (?)  ^ 

D.P.    rum  -  me-8U       it    -        .... 

kU     princes      he  .... 

-  8U  -   is  -  si     ^mi 

'SU^issi        the    king 

3-  ^t^^t^T^  I  V-  T  mm  m  s^::T  & 

ma-  ti  -su-nu  ana  E  -  ki      u  -    bil      -  lu 

.  •  • .    \_from]   their  country  to  Babylon      they  brought 

-  ti 

-sn  iz  -  khu-khu- va       ul  is    -  si 

.  . .  •    his    ....       they    removed    and    carried    not    off 

....     ti-im  ri-a-^u-nu     ma-  la      bas  -  u 

....  their  princess,  all  there  was 

--  ^^M?  /  t^  ^\^   I  "^J^  "ET 

e     -  zib    6arni     sabi  -  su        id     -  ki  -  va 

he  left  (?).     The    king    his    army    gathered    and 

T  HKT  T-(?) :?:?(?) 

D.P.  Khn-me       -    e 
Khumg  (?) 

8. 

>T.^>T;V*'>T;^>'7.'i»T.  V^>"r.  V^T.  V^>T,  ',> 

-    IH 
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On  a  Cuneiform   Inscription  relating  to  the 


>■  sS^i-  m    ~T    -  ^<^  !!<  ^1  Ti  *I 

ina  aikbi  Dhebiti  ina  mat  Kba  -  ma  -  a  -  tar 

in   the    tnantk    Tebet       in  Uamath 

-V     T!  J^ 

izrukh       a  -  di 


[ina  arkhi]       Abi      mat    Am  -  ma  -  na  -  nu     sa  -  di  -  i 
[in  the  montAJ    Ab  the  country  of  Amniananu,    a  mountain 

D.P.  zip  -  pa  -  a  -tav     ga  -ma-  la     ba  -  mi  -  u 

piM»  complete       there     were 

Bi  -  ib  -  bi  -  ai  -  na    ana    ki  -  rib     E    -  ki 

a  part  of  them  to  the  midet  of  Babylon 

"•  ^^M^  /  ■£!  A  *T  -  S?   «=e 

e  -  zib  -  va    ipl  -  adb    ina    arkbi  Ki^livi 

/u    lefi    and        lived,    in  tlie  month  Kiflev 

^ami     Babi  -  bu  ^^H 

the  king  hie  army 

■  tiv     u  D.P.  Nabu  -  makh       -  rib  -  akhi 

and  Nahu-'tnakhrih-aihi 
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tam-  tiv      sa    mat     Mar  -  tu       a  -  na 

tU  tea  of  the  land  of  PKanikia  to 

du  -  um   -  mu  it     -    ta  -  du  -   u 

were   placed 

-  va    aabani      ma  -  du  -   tu 

ajid    the    numerous    soUiera 

"■  ^mm^m  IT-  ■£!!  m  :^  .ft=- 

babu  (?)  rabu        al        Sen  -  di  -    ni 

great  gate(?),  f/ie  city  of  Saidini 

-me     tiduki  -  bu 

A?'."    'rarriore 

•1    -'*j3>S?S'^2iip--'-,'  T  ■■■"■* 


^bani 

• mldiert 

Column  II. 

•  ^ma  D  ■£!  r  -DM  T  mr  ^  t^ 

ipkhar  va    ana       eli       D.P.  Ku  -  ras      €ar 

gathered      and      againet  Cyrv*    king  of 


An  -  ea  -  an    D.P.     le  -  , 
Anaan  Is-. 


il     -  lik  -  va    

went     and    


^-  T  SIT  im  I's^  ^u  M*  irr  ■£!  ■ 

D.P.  Is  -  tu   -  ve  -  gu  Babi-su  ippallrit-  fin  -  % 

Aityage»      his  army  revolted  agaiml  him  and  I'l 

ITir  !?  -<  Tf  -^T  T  IeJ  #«  ET^r  [$^  v^] 

qata     ea  -  bat     a  -  na     D.P.  Ku  -  ras        id    -  [di  -  nu] 
handa         took,         to  Cyrus  they    \_gave  hini\ 


3-  T  !IT  #«  T! 

D.P.  Ku  -  ras     a  - 
Cyrtu 


a        mat      A  - 
the    land    of 


gam  -    ta    -  nu 
Ecbatana 


alu     6aiT   -    u    -    tu      kafipa      khurasa      ea  -  8U  aa  -  ga  .  . 
{and)  tJie  royal  city  silver,  gold,  furniture  [and)  goods  [captured'], 

4.  V  *.M!  \^-^  c^nf^R-SV^-El  ]}^ 

samatA-gam-   ta  -nu       ie  -    uu    -   u  -va     a- iia 
from.  Eebatana  he    carried    off    and    to 

mat    Aa  -  ua  -  an  il     -  ki     ea  -  su  sa  -  ga     sa  ut  .  .  . . 

Ansan  brought  the  furniture  (and)  goods  which  [he  liad  captured'] 


Sattu  eibu'u     lami   ina      al     Te-va-a    abil     ^arri 
Year  1th  the  king  {ycat)  in  Tevd,  Hie  son  of  the  kaig, 

^ -M-lc  <  *!!&  I  -  -.^   m  J^  [E^] 

D.P.    rabiitu     n    sabani-eu  iiia  mat  Akkadi  D.S.   [^ami] 
the  great  men  and  his  soldiers  {were)  in  Akkad,    [the  king] 

a  -   iia         E   -  ki        la       illi   -  ku  Nabu      ana 

/('  liahylon  went  not  Nebo  lu 


Captun  of  Bobt/i^in  /•••   Ctiriin. 

#(  -+  ECPTipf  -j^  K<T  gi  -cTII  ^  'r  :=!  J? 

Babili  D.S.   k     ffli  -  k«      Belu      la  i.u 

Babylmi  wtnl      not,  Bel   wmf    not    forth, 

isiiiiia      [a  -  ki  -  tav    ba  -  ru] 
a  tacrifice   [for  «n  they  made\ 

■>■  <E  <E  -  ST  S^T'T  n  <  ST  -TT8  "eT'T 


Biqi 

in 

E  -    sag   -  gil     u      E   -     zi    -   da 
E-9ag^l           and           f^sida 

-+IK.   £T  *T 

iUni          eu  -  par 
U>    tkt    godt    over 

Din  -    tir    -  ki    u      Bar  -     tap     -  ki 
Babylon           and            Borxippa 

i[ki     sal  -  mu] 
[/or   peace] 

8-  <8!  7^ 

iddi-nu 
theygai^e,  a 

^%V    •^T^E-eTsTtDsTT 

ina«arat(?)rabD.P.  kari(?}va   Hti     ip  -  qid 
gortmiyr  of  ihe  plantation  and  house  hf  appointed 

9.  .¥    !g^ 

Sattii    Baranu 
r/ie    8(A    year 

!»•  ■¥  ^%  T  -f  *    ~  t^ 'ClT  vT'ETTf 

Sattu  ttsa   D.P.D.P.  Nabu-naliid  eaiTu     al    Te-va-a 
Th£  9lh  year  Nahonxdit*  Oie  king  (wag  in)   Tet^d. 

■E5:t^^^T-lC-('f.Jf-.-*.*   g|   :$( 

abil     Barri    D.P.    rabutu    ii  saba-  ni     ina  mat  Akkad  D.S. 
tke  son  of  the  king,  the  ojk-ers  and  soldier/-  were  (in)  Aikad. 

t^  T    S!    JS    T    A  «!?!  Igf 

feuTu   ana   arkhi   Ni^anni   ana   Din  -    tir  -  ki 
T/ie  kinif  till  llie  month  J^'Uan  to  Balnjlon 


S8  Oi>  a  Cuneiform   Imcription  relatitief  to  tlie  ™ 

la     illi  -  ku       Nabu     ana  Babili  D.S,    la 

went    not  Neho        to  Babylon  went 

illi-  ku  Belu     la         isu  i -fiin-uu   a-ki-tav  ba-ruv 

not.       BA    vent  not  fort/i. 


Jrijice  for 


they    made 


niqi  ina     E  -  sag  -gilu     E-zi-da 

victim*  in  E-aaggil        and         E-zida 

-+  %  ST  -^i  [A  ii^}  m  <  +  h  m  m 

ilani         eu-par   [Din-   tir    -  ki]      u    Bar-sap- ki      Id 
(to)   the  gods    over  [Bahi/lon'j  and     Borcippa         for 

sal  -  mil     iddi  -  na 
peace       they  yave. 

13.  gij    :gef   ']  y?  %  5iai|t^  -  cQ-tT 

Arkhu  Nilanuu  umu  khansa     um      larri    ina      duru 
{In)  the  month  A'iian,  5th  day,  the  mother  of  the  king  (who)  in  the 

gtl  -ECfl  I    V   «=TA  !J  S   'I  #^  -Wf  1^ 

ka  -    ra    -  8U     BAKN  -  am,         nam  Puranunu 

fm-trete   (and)   camp   teat,     (on)   the   River    Euphrates 


e   -  la-nu       Sip-par  D.S. 


beyond 


Sipar 


im  -  tu  -ut    abil     ferri    «  sabani-6u  salsu  □' 
died,  (uitA)  the  ion  of  the  king  and  his  soldiers  (for)  three  d 
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au  -  du  -  ru      bikita       SAKN-  at     ina   arkhi    SiTanni    ina 
running  weeping      there  was,     in    the  month  Sivan     in 

^    E?  ]^ 

mat  Akkad  D.S. 
Aihid 

15.  -jg  *r  -  KHrrTSiaTc^   V  ^^I  - 

bi-ki-taT  iaa       eli        um      ^rri     SAKN  -  at,     ina 
teeeping  over  the  motlter  of  the  king   there  was.     In 

Bi  £S  T  ET  #«  E^  r  ^1  :En  '?  I 

arkhi   NiSaiini  D.P,   Ku-ras       6ar     mat  Par-   iu    sabi-su 
Auan  Cyrus        king      of       Pereia     his     arm^ 

■ET4T  J^  i?:!  -ET 

id    -  ki  -   e   -  va 
gulhereJ      and 

sap  -   la  -  an        al  Ar     -  ba  -     h     -      il 

lielow  Arbela 

Ti  S  +  e!A  ^f  ^  E^  ■£!  ^   |gf  er 

uar  Idignat  i   -    rab  -  va    ina   arkbi  Airi 

the  Sirer  Tigris  he     crogfed    and    in         lyyar 

ana     mat       Ib  (?)     

to  the  land  of  Is  

n.  c^  I  de:«-  V  T(  I  ^:^\]-:^  %]<> 

sarri-su     kas   -pu     ea-a-gu        il     -  ki     bu  -  lid 
its       king         that  silver  gathered,  hin 


lljO  0)1  /I  Cuneiform    Ivncnptioji  rehtiiiti  fo  the  ^B 

V  k:^  4f-.  I  -  sr  ^  8  mdimmm 

Ba         ram    -    ni    -su  ina  lib     u  -  se  -      li      

ovm    offtpring     in  the  midet   he  caused  to  ascend 

18.  t<^  jT  <>  sir  <T-ffi  »D  m  - 

arki        eu  -  lid  -  6u  fi  ^r  •    ri        ina 

afier        his    offspring  and      a      king 

lib      IB  -   si' 
midet  there  wcm. 


] 


19.  ^    -(  %  E^  -  -cn  ^!  -El  IB:  E^ 

Sattu     eara     fiarm    ina      al       Te-va,     abil     6am 
The  lOfA  year  (Ae  Knj  (teas)  in  Tevd,  the  ton  of  the  ki/ip. 

^Wlns-i  *j  .i^  I  -  \-  E?  iPrt^ 

D.P.    rabutu    u  saba-  ni   -su  ina  mat  Akkad  D.S.  6am 
the  great    men   and   Mk   soldiers    in     Akkad,       the    king 

ana  arkbi  [NiSamii  ana  Din  -    tir  -  ki      la    ILLI  -  ku]         ^ 
in   the  month  [^Ni4an   to       Babylon  went       not] 

—       '"■  -m^  T  ^\  ^  -^f-  ^  m  -^m -t 

^^^^L  Nabu     ana     E   -  ki        la      iLLl  -  ku        Belu     la 

^^^^^H  Nebo       to       Babylon         went       not,  Bel      went 

^^  *TK<TTf  '=EW  !!  3^  *r  2T  -  <E<E  - 

H  ISU  iaiunn      a  -  ki  -  tav     ba  -  ruv  niqi         ina 

^H  not  forth,    a  sacrifice  for    sin    they    made,         victims        in 

■         ^ 


E   -    [aag    -  gil    u       E   -     zi    -   da] 
E-\saggil         and  E-inda\ 
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ilani         su  -  par   Din-    tir  -  ki    u    Bar-sip  D.8. 
to  ike  gods        over  Babylon      and      Borsippa 


ki    sal-mu  iddi-na    ina  arkhi  Sivanni  umu    estinsane  •• 
for  peace  he  gave^     In  the  month  Sivan^    the  2l8t  day  .  . 


22. 


V  ^.-  i^}<UUtt\ 

^n  -  --^  'm  m 

sa  mat     E  -  lam  -  mi  - 

ya     ina  mat  Akkad  D.S 

Jrom                   Elam 

to            A  kkad 

ka  (?)    D.P. 


V  V  «-  ^^ 

sa  -  nat  ina    Unik  D.S. 
the  prefect  in      Erech 


....•.• 


Satta  estinesra  sarru  ina     al     Te  - va-  a,    abil    sarri, 
The  Wth  year^  the  king  (was)  in  Tevd^  the  son  of  the  king^ 


D.P.    rabutu      u    sabi-su  ina  mat  Akkad  [D.S.] 
the  great  men^  and  his  army  (were)  in  Akkad 


24-  mm  m  ^^  t  -m 

. .  .  arkhi  Eluli    sarru    ana    Beli 
[/n]  the  month  Elul  the  king  to    Bel 


la  isu 

went  not  forih^ 


«=^cT  Vi  3pf  *T  :ht -  <^ [<K  - ^]^\Aa 


isinnu     a-ki-tav  ba-ru        niqi 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  they  made^        victim^i 

u      E  -    zi    -  da 
and        E-zida 
Vol.  til 


ina    E  -  sag  -gil 
[in         E'saggil'l 


\\ 


32  Oil  a  CuHfiform   lu»criptioti  rehtiiiij  I-  tlip  1 

[ilaiii  sii  -  par]        E  -  ki       [u    Bar-sip-kii 

[to    the    ifodn         over]  Babylon     \_and      Borstppa 


ki     sal  -  mu    IDDI  -  iia     

for    peace]       he     gate       


Reverse.  Column  I. 


I 


^'  ?^t^i;i.^^^<i^^~^i.-)    IT  H   "^  ?^^^i'S?i^i^$ 

h  naru  

(Ac  river  

arkhi  Adari    Istar     Uruk  D.S 

[injOie  month  Adar,  Utar  of  Erech 

'.....     ilani  sa    mat   Par- 

,    the  godg  of  the  land  of  Periaa  (?) 

ila  (?)     -    ni     

gods  


Nabu     ultu    Bar  -  sip  D.S.  aim 

Nebo    from     Borxippa  to 


ua-du  

RMu  (?) 
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ab     6ami  ana    E  -    tur    -kalama 
the  king   to  fJ-tur^kalama 


im 


erib   ina .  . 
descended  in 


7. 


^>    -<]^  5^J 


.  u  tam  -  tiv        SUPIL  -  tuv 
and      the      lower      sea 


ip  -  pal  -  ki  -  tuv 
revolted 


a  -  lak 


to  go  (?) 


«•  ^^^TII  ^  !=^  T?  ^%V^  T?  ^  ^T  ^ 


Belu  isu 

Bel      went  forth^ 


isinnu      a  -  ki  -  tav    ki 
a   sacrifice   for    sin   for 


T^>^ 


I 


m 


!  >^^i^>-,^:^^?i^^l',^^^'?i^ 


\—  /xv"~  /v\"~  ''Oi^  ' vv""  '»» 
> •%  *   > «i  *^>,i  *^>«t  #^^.»  ^^ 


sal  -  mu      EBI  -  BU,  ina  arkhi 

peace  they   made,   in   the  month 

sa   Sur  -  da  -  ki 

....  the  gods   of        Surda, 


^4-  H  :f=TT  :?=!! 

D.P.   Za-mal  -  mal 
Zamalmal 


i-^u-v^^:^  -^^mm<\r^'^m 


VL      ilanu     sa     Kis    D.S. 
and  the  gods  of  Kis^ 


D.P.     Beltu  u      [ilanu     sa] 

Beltis     and   \jhe  gods  of~\ 


10.  ^^  ^]^]  ^}]  ^r 

Khar  -    sak    -     kalama 
Kharsak  -  ih  alama 


T 

A  m^} 

ana 

Din  -    tir 

to 

Babylon 

-  ki 


I(i4 


Oh  It  Cunei/oi 


l,.criptU, 


relating  to  llii- 


^mjK-*^  -11    ^   ssf  uri  -+5K- 

ERIBU    -    ni,         adi       ganmri    arkhi       EluU  ilani 

came    doicn,     al    the    end    of  the    month     Elnl    the  ffods   of 


mat  Akkad  D.S. , 
Akkod 


1 


Ba       eli  ^ri     u       Bapli  eari     ana     E   -  ki 

which  {were)  a!iove  the  atmosphere  and  below  the  atmosphere  to 

li^ibylon 


ERIBU    -      ui, 

descejuleJ,  the 

Kut:         p.s.j 


ilonu 

he      god» 


+    T-    e 

Bar  -   aip      D.S. 
BoTKtppa, 


I 


u   Sip -par  D.S.   la        ERIBU    -    ni.     lua  arkhi  Duzi 
and   Sippar  descended  not.        In  the  month  Tammv: 

D.P.  Ku-ras    sal    -  tuv  ina  Rutum  D.8.  ina       eli     

Cyna  battle        in      Riitu  against        

13.  TJ  0  .^  4^  '<M    «    '!  ^ 

□ar  Ni    -   zal    -  lat    ana      lib       Baba  -    ni 

from   the   River  Niznllat    to  the  midst  of  the  army  t^ 
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(nisi  mat  Akkad  D.S.  ki      ebi  -su)    nisi  mat  Akkad  D.8. 
{the  men  of  Akkad  then  made).      The  men  of  Akkad 


napalkatta  izrukhu         nisi       tiduki  umu  irbaesini 

a    revolt  raieedy      the  warriors   (o7i)   the   lAtfi  day 

Sipar        D.S.  ba  -  la        sal   -tuv    ea- bit 

S^r  without         fighting        took. 


15.  y 

D.P. 


Nabu    -  nahid 
Nabonidus 


imaabit. 
fled. 


Umu    sissaesni 
(On)  the  16th  day 


D.P.    Ug-ba-ra 
Gobryat, 


D.P.  pikhat   mat    Gu  -  ti  -  um      u 
governor  of  the  country  of  Gutium  and 


3T  >i^]  ^ 

ba  -   la        sal    -  tuv 
without  fighting 


sabani    D.P.  Ku  -  ras 
ilie    army   of  Cyrus 

ana    E  -  ki    erubu      arku    D.P.    Nabu  -nahid     ki 
to  Babylon  descended^  afterwards        NabonidtiSj    when 

}]^} 

sa-  bit 
he  took 


IKKA  -    6s,      ina     E  -  ki 
he  had  bound,  into  Babylon 

Duzi       tuk  -  ku  -  me 
Tammuz  rebels 


-II  -<    B} 

adi  gamari  arkhi 
A  t  the  end  of  the  month 


On  a  Caneiforin  Jni'r.nptiori  rehting  to  t/ir 


!'■  V  ^»^  T^-^xHES^r  em  V  Sfl5::TcTD 

Ba  mat    Gu  -  ti  -  um      biibani     aa      E  -  Bag  ~  gil 
i/ie  fftttes   of  £^affffit 


7/  the    land   of   Gntiui 


I 


CD      -  -m  V    i^El    -   Rt!  siW  D 

upakhkhir,     bat  -  la  -  sa         nin       ma        E  -    sag    -  gil 

eloiwii,  for     its     deftnfn     nothing     in  Esuggil 

<  ^1  '**  1^ 

11       ekiirati 
iihJ  the  lem2>ff« 

ul        is  -sa-kin         u        fii-ina-im     ul     lu    ibeu. 
WHS     placeil      and   a    weapon    not  then  there  u'a*. 

B}  "ETT  'I  m  %    r  iEl  #«  I  b:?  ig'  811 

Arkhu  Bamau     umu  aalistu  D.P.  Ku  -  ras  ana    E  -  ki    erub 
(In)  Marchesvan,     the  3ni  dag      Cgrus  to  Babghn  descended, 

19.  (!<  fl<l  .fc=-  R:f  -  <I-  I  "SStIC  J!fs; 

kha-  ri   -     ni     -    e     ina   pun -au     adai-i       Su-1uqi 
the       roads  be/ore  him  (were)  dark.        Fmce 

T  "ETT  VSn  T  IeT#«  J1$==  T  AlfefJg 

ana    ali     ea- kin  D.P.  Kii-raa     sn-luin  aiiiiDiii-   tir  -  ki 
to  the  citg  he  established,    Cyrus         jimce      to         Babglon 

gab  -  Iji  -BU    qi  -  l)i  D.P.  Gu  -  b,i  -  ni  D.P.  pikli.iti-iii 
all  of  it     promiged.  IJol/ri^ns  his  governor 

D.P.    pikhat.u     ina     E   -  ki        ip  -  te  -  qid 
(anil)  governor.i     in     liahylon        he  appointed 
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a    ultu    arkhi   Eiiilivi  adi    arkhi  Adari     ilani       sa 
and  from  the  month  Kielev  to  the  month  Adar  the  gods  of 


mat    Akkad  D.S.     8a    D.P.     Nabu  *  nahid    ana     E  -  ki 
Aikad  whom  Nabonidus        to       Babylon 

u   -  se  -  ri   -  du  -  va 
had  sent  down  also 


a-  na      ba-nu-    zi  -su-nu    UTIRU    Arkhu  samnu 
to  their  shrines  (?)  they  brought  back.   (In)  the  month  Marchesvan 

salmu  umu  estinesru    D.P.      Ug-  ba  -  ru    ina      eli 
darkf   the   llih   day^  Gobryas  unto 


•  •  •  • 


.... 


23.  <^ffi  t^  ^  ^%]  i^y   a  '^    V  B} 

ti        6axTVL    IM  -  at      ultu     eibaesre      sa     arkhi 
and     the  king    died.         From  the  21th  of  the  month 


^^  -n^T  m  V  B}  ^  t:,m^M  *- 

Adari  adi  umi  salsai    sa   ai'khi  Ni6aiini    bi  -  ki  -  tuv     ina 
Adar  to  the  Srd  day  of  the  month  Nisan  weeping  in 

Akkad  [D.S.  SAKN  -  at] 
Akkad  there  was^ 


mm         gab  -  bi        qaqqad     -  6u  -  nu      padhrutu 
all    the   people      (from)      t/ieir     chief    (were)      free. 


168  On  a  Cuiiei/ojtn   Ingcriptiati  Tebitimj  to  the  ^1 

'T  V  %  T   %  {^  Jff8  m}  ■eR:  V  T  E!  [« 

umu   irba  D.P.  Keliq  -  bu  -   zi  -  ya      ablu    sa  D.P.  Ku  -  [ras] 
(On)  fA«  4(A  day  Kambt/srs  son   of  Ci/cu-< 

a  -  na       E   -  gar-kliad-kalaina     ee  -  mu     ki-du 
at  the  Temple  of  the  Sceptre  of  the  World  a  festival  itietitittedQ) 

nis      bit     khad      Nabi       sa     pa    '^I 

l/ie  man  of  tJie  Temple  of  the  Sceptre  of  Nebo  who ^M 


. .  .  ILLI- ku   iua   eu-lu-pu      ub  -  bi         Elammi 
went,     in  tlie  lower  part    dwelling,     {in)  Elam 

:iTtr  -tfcTc  msmm  ct  ■--  (?)  irm^^ 

qata       Nabi    ut       -  tar  (?)      

the  haivU  of  Nebo  llook  him  (?)  ami]  brawfkt  Mm  bad:  (?) 


ma-  ri   -  e     u 

children        and 


ki  abil     Sarri    ana   u     8U 

when   the  son  of   tlie  king  ( 


Nabu    ana    E   -   sag  -  gH   upakhkhir 

Ne/io      at  E-saggil         he  collected, 

iiiqi  ina  pan      Beli     n  -  au    bar  (?)  . 

victims  in   the  presence  of  Bel 


I 
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Reverse,  Column  II. 

belu 

loj'd 

2.  ^^^^  V  (?)  1^}  ^  m 

sa  Babilai 

of  the        Babylonians 

bitani  ik  -   ta  -  ttir 

(to)  the  temples        he  gatliered 

•  •  •  •  P"]  ^^   "  ^^^  Arkhu  babu    na  -  pi  -     il 
....         he  fixes.         Tlie  month  (when)  the  gate  fell 

E  -  an  -  na     sa        Uruk      D.S. 

E-anna  of        Erech 

Bit         mu  -  um  -  mu       isn 

from  the  house  (?)  of  chaos  came  forth 

zi 

ina    E  -  ki    ....     am  (?) 

in    Babylon 

Uin  -    tir    -  [ki]        kuru    ma 

Babylon        a  funeral  pile  aho 


:  Cuneiform  Jngcripttoa  relatini/  to  t/ii' 


NOTES. 
COLDMN    I. 


6.  Hidiunu.     This  seeing  to  be  for  ridl-iunu  (ridti-aunu),  the 
feminine  form  of  rifi,  "  prince,"  "  shepherd." 

12.  Zippdtu,  compare  the  Arab.  i.2_j ; 

Beneath  the  mgn  Si5  there  seema  to  be  a  glose  in  the 
original  (X*");  but  most  likely  this  is  accidental,  and 
I  have  thtTefore  taken  no  notice  of  it. 

13.  Sibbi-nTUu     Root  nahalu  (talni.  Mltp,  a  segment).     The 

feminine    pronoun     evidently    refers    to    zij^dtu   in 
line  12. 


Column  II. 

I.  Ansan.  This  is  thi;  name  of  a  city  or  district  which, 
as  already  pointed  out  by  Sir  H.  0,  Kawlinaon, 
must  be  identified  with  the  ■->^  m^  ""T"  XIeJ  "^ 
W.A.I.  II,  p.  47,  col,  2,  1.  18,  where  it  is  »?xplaineii 
by  ELimtu  (Elam).  This  ^>^  t^  i->f-  ^^ 
AN-DO-AN  D.S.,  which  a  gloss,  tflls  us  is  to  be 
pronounced  Assan,  has  been  identified  by  Prof.  Sayc« 
{"Transactions."  Vol.  Ill,  p.  475)  with  the  ^  J}  ^ 
Anzan  of  the  Susian  inscriptions,  which  occurs  in 
tlie  title  giff  iratkik  Aman,  translated  by  Prof.  Sayce 
"  The   powerful  sovereign   of  Elam."     Prof.  Oppert. 
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in  the  '•  Records  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  VII,  p.  81, 
translates  these  words  ''  he  who  reigns  over  the 
plains  of  Susiana." 

The  name  which  begins  h-  can  hardly  be  that  of 
Astjages,  as  there  is  only  room  enough  for  one  more 
character. 

3.  Ecbatana.     The  Behistun  inscription  inserts  the  vowel  a 

after  the  second  syllable  {A-^a-^ma-ta-nu), 

4.  la-su-U'va.     The  second  character  here  is,  most  likely,  a 

variant  of  the  character  V"*"!!!'  which  has,  besides 
the  value  of  «r,  that  of  sud  {su), 

5.  Al  Tevd.     This  is  possibly  another  form  of  the  name 

occurring  in  the  Contract  Tablet  77-10-2,  1,  which 
records  the  sale  of  some  land,  &c.,  situated  in 
the    district    of    "  Te    which    is    within    Babylon," 

(^1 :?!?  ^  V  JPf  4?^  ^  J#?  -+  "^J^T  m^ 

Te-e  D.S.  «a  ki-ir-ba  Babili  D.S. )  This  also  is 
confirmed  by  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  from  Babylon 
containing  evidently  a  map  of  that  city,  which 
shows  near  the  "Great  Gate  of  the  Sun- god" 
(evidently  the  eastern  gate  of  Babylon),  the  city 
of  TuvQy  near  which  flows  some  water — a  canal, 
or  a  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates.  The  other 
side,  which  is  mutilated,  refers  wholly  to  the  city 
of  Babylon.  It  mentions  various  quarters  of  it, 
gives  the  number  of  the  wardens,  and  mentions 
"tribute,"  or  "gifts  to  heaven."  Some  of  the 
places  mentioned  are, — The  Temple,  E-Saggil  ; 
the  city  of  Belat  {al  Bi-e-lat);  the  upper  and  lower 
fortresses  of  the  setting  sun,  &c.  See  the  illus- 
tration, page  152. 

The  construct  case  of  ablu  is  abily  not  abal  or  habaL 
The  plural  is  formed,  like  that  of  alu,  by  changing 
the  termination  -u  into  -ant — thus  ablani.  So  also 
fabu,  fabanu 


On  a   Cuneiform  Inscription  relating  to  the 


.  t^tj^f .     The  reading  isinn 
comparison  of  line   11. 
character  is  t^tl' 


t  for  this  sign  is  implied  by 
Tlie  Assyrian  form  of  th^ 


Akitam,  compare  the  Ethiopic  ^TiJ^"  :  from  ftTlP  !  '•  • 

12.  Here   the   scribe   haa   omitted,  by  oversight,  the  word 

A  gRlf  Jg'.  Babjlon. 

13.  Puratln.      This    is    the    Assyrian    form    of    the    word 

Euphrates ;  t)ie  Akkadian  is  Paranitnu. 

14.  Imtut.    3rd  pera.  sing.  Iphteal  of  mdfu,  "to  die."     The 

masculine  for  the  feminine  is  not  by  any  means 
uncommon  both  in  Aesyrian  and  Babylonian.  This 
false  concord  even  extended  to  the  pronouns,  of  which 
the  masculine  is  the  usual  form  when  referring  to 
female  slaves. 


Suduni.    Root    "iTto  (11D) 
arrange,"    literally   "thi 


■  to  set  in  a  row, "  "  to 
days  in  a  row."  The 
word,  however,  may  refer  to  the  soldiers,  but  in 
such  a  case  we  should  expect  the  masc.  plu.  ter- 
mination -&tu.  The  word  "  day,"  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  in  the  singular,  in  spite  of  the  number 
three  preceding. 

16.  Idignat.    This  is  the  Assyrian  form  from  the  Akkadiau 

Idi^na. 

17.  Ina  lib.    The  original  has  »—  W^,  but  it  is  difficult  to 

make  sense  ■^vith  the  latter  character.  1^  and  .^T  are 
often  written  so  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

18.  »—  H^.    In  the  original  these  are  wiitten  almost  as  oue 

character,  a  thing  which  is  not  uncommon  in  tablets 
written  in  the  Babylonian  stylo  of  writing. 
22,  Mat  Elammiya  (for  Elamai)  "the  land  of  the  Elamites." 
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Reverse,  Column  L 

7.  Tppaltitwn,  aoriet  Niphalel  of  paUatti,  **  to  revolt."  The 
character  S^j5.  ^^®^  ^  ^^  word  seems  to  be  an 
example  of  those  twofold  forms  which  the  Babylom'ans 
had  begun  to  make  for  such  characters  as  were 
polyphones.     ^T<   is  evidently  a  simplified  form  of 

gl^  (Assyrian  ^]^),  which  has  the  values  of  turn 
and  ip,  the  latter  value  being  Etssigned  to  the  simplified 
form.  For  other  examples  see  the  notes  to  line  4, 
Col.  I,  and  lines  14  and  24,  reverse,  Col.  I. 

9.  Zamahnal,  a  deity  called  in  W  JV.I.  II,  pi.  60,  7,  "  the  god 
of  Khubsan." 

jEt9,  Hymar,  a  short  distance  to  the  noi*th-east  of  Babylon. 

10.  Kharaak-talamoy  "  the  great  mountain  of  the  world,"  the 

name  of  a  city  near  Hymer. 

11.  &z  eli  sari  u  sapla  sari.    Better,   perhaps,  "who  were 

above  the  firmament  and  below  the  firmament."  The 
Ilgi,  or  spirits  of  heaven,  and  the  Anunnahi^  or  spirits 
of  the  water  deep  (Haupt,  "  Sum.  Familiengesetze," 
p.  51). 

12.  Sippar.    This  city  is  represented  by  the  modem  Sefeirah, 

near  the  junction  of  the  Rivers  Isa  and  Euplirates. 

HuiUj  or  Rvhtu.  If  this  be  the  right  reading  in  this 
case,  this  city  may  be,  as  Professor  Sayce  suggests 
(« Academy,"  March  13th,  1880,  p.  198),  the  Rata  of 
Ptolemy.  When,  however,  a  character  is  used  to 
express  the  name  of  a  place,  its  value  is  sometimes 
changed.  In  the  tablet  S  + ,  66  (see  "  Records  of 
the  Past,"  Vol.  XI,  p.  92,  II,  1.  2,)  we  see  judgment 
given  at  Rutd  (-^j  t^^f^T  J^)  ^^^  ^  crime  com- 
mitted at  Piqudu  ( ^qf  ^]^  ^^  ^j).  It 
is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  this  city  and  the 
city  of  Pekod  are  one  and  the  same,  or  it  may 
have   borne    the    two    names.      If.    however,    Rutu 
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were  not  Pekod,  they  must  have  been  very  cluee 
together.  Pekod  hae  been  supposed  to  be  Irak- 
Arabi,  lat.  32°  30',  long.  44''  30'.' 

13.  A^inilat,  probably  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Euphratec. 

A  better  ti-anHHteration  would  be  Nizallat,  » the 
flowing  river." 

14.  Sahit,  3rd  pers.   sing,    masc.  permaneive  Kal  of  aabufu. 

Observe  the  distinction  between  SiTT  aud  SfT  ii  this 
text.  The  fonner  is  prouoiuiced  bit  or  jnal,  used  as 
phonetic  values ;  the  latter  bitii  (Akk.  e),  "  house,"  the 
ideographic  value. 

15.  For  ]]{  ]},   meaning   "to  flee,"   see   W.A.I.    II,   pi.   48, 

Col.  II,  I,  57.  where  it  is  explained  by  nabutu.  Tliis 
word  appears  (see  W.A.I.  II,  pi.  7, 1.  4ti)  to  be  a  Niphal 
form  of  hahatu;  Heb.  TS^-  For  a  full  explanation  of 
the  form  see  Dr.  Haupt's  "  Sumeriacheu  Familien- 
geeetze,"  p.  10,  note. 

Vgbani,  The  first  character  here,  as  also  in  line  22,  is 
shghtly  doubtful,  but  it  certainly  is  not  ^^,  aa  in 
line  20.  These  are  evidently  variants  of  the  same 
name. 

16.  Tukkume\  better,  perhaps,  "ecofifers";  compare  the  Arab, 

root    J^,  the  primary  signification  of  which  seems  to 

I  Since  writing  tho  nboTe  I  And  the  reading  Ruii  to  be  a  little  man 
doobtfbl  than  I  at  Srat  thought,  u  it  ia  not  the  only  Tolue  of  tbe  group. 
In  tho  four- column  geogrnphical  liat  (wliioh  contains  &lso  eiplanationi 
which  arc  not  gcogniphica]  at  oil),  opposite  the  word  m-h-tv,  are  the  aigni 
TT  •-V'l  'tjp'  T  y-  T^y.  Now  the  group  whieh  theae  chiir»ol<?r9  oiplain  a 
broken  awaj,  but  as  lower  done  iho  first  character  of  tho  group*  ciplttined  ii 
^T,  we  mny  put  tTfTC  --^ET  in  the  phice  of  yY,  and  rrad  iifii  (-^Y) 
iioia  (nagar)  (■^i^<}  rf""  (T)  "  *".  «'".  and  nata  {nagar)  added  to  dii 
(=  ^T  lVT<T).  The  other  Tsluca  of  this  group  are  :  rv-bu-ut-tu.U  -Ut-n, 
im  ■  in,  ikk  ~  khu.  kha  -  akh  -  khu,  and  ihar  -  lum  ■  ma  -  l-r.  Thia  te«l  will  b» 
pHWiabed  in  W.A.T.  V.  pi.  23. 
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have  been   "to  scoff."      The  word  may,  however, 

come  from  the  root  23  m  the  sense  of  "  to  wreak 
vengeance,'*  ^ 

17.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  a  suggestion  made  to  him  by 
Professor  F.  Delitzsch,  when  speaking  of  the  Bronze 
Gates  from  Balawat,  for  the  translation  of  pakhkharu, 
**to  close,**  literally  "to  make  (the  folding  doors) 
meet.** 

17  and  18.  For  the  sentence  beginning  batla,  &c.,  compare 
Smith's  " Assurbanipal,"  p.  226, 1.  65 :  D.P.  batli  qarabi 
Hmanu  u  nin  epis  takhaziy  "  Weapons  of  war,  defences, 
and  everything  to  make  battle." 

19.  KhofinSj  plural  of  kharinti,  evidently  another  form  of 
kharranuy  **road.** 

22.  Banuzi*    This  word  is  not  very  clear  in  the  original. 

^TT  T*"*  *^®  latter  character  is  evidently  written  for  ]p^. 
Both  characters  have  the  value  of  mes,  rendered  by 
the  Assyrian  mahdutu  "  many."  The  characters  ^yj  y»- 
may  also  be  read  itum,  and  translated,  in  a  neuter 
sense,  "they  (the  gods)  returned." 

23.  ?<<][  >^.     This  is,  of  course,  a  variant  for  ^][  *£]&'  *^® 

month  Nisan,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Oppert  doubtfully  makes 
this  sign,  for  the  month  Veadar  ("Documents  Juri- 
diques,"  p.  309). 

24.  ^^  fe(_.     Here  we   should   have   expected   the    usual 

form  Je55  JSLj  but  this  character  evidently  has, 
like  several  others,  two  forms,  each  with  a  different 
meaning.  This  distinction,  too,  is  not  recent,  for  we 
find  the  form  in  a  terra-cotta  tablet  from  Kouyunjik, 
of  the  collection  presented  by  the  Proprietors  of  the 
"Daily  Telegraph"   (numbered    38),  in    the   words 

^]ll^  typiycT"^^  m  ^  tii  D.P.  IK 

D.P.  SAK-KUL  U  NU  GAB,  rendered  by  the  Assyrian 
doral-tuv  a  sih-kxirTU  mar-ka6  la  pa-dha-ri^  "door  and 
bolt  the  bond  not  freeing." 
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Reverse,  Coldmn  II. 

3.  Iktatur.     Aor.  Iphteal   of  kataru,  Heb.  THS.      Propai 
"  to  gather  to  fight "  (see  the  Kal,  Smith's  ■' 
banipal,"  p.  169,  L  33). 

5.  "^^f^jtlf  ^-  This  I  read  as  Erech,  on  acconnt  of  | 
occurring  in  the  inscription  on  the  edge  of  tha  Bronzi 
Gates  from  Balawat  in  connection  with  atibarf,  and 
here  in  connection  with  E-anna.  Vrvk-iiihitri,  as  is 
well  known,  is  often  mt-ntioned  in  the  Gisdhubar 
Legends,  but  the  latter  of  the  two  words  does  not 
exactly  correspond,  as,  besides  the  vowel-change, 
there  is  also  the  substitution  of  tt?  for  D.  This, 
however,  would  make  no  gi-eat  difficulty. 

9.  The  want  of  contest  makes  the  translation  doubtful. 
There  was  most  likely  at  least  one  line  more  in  the 
original. 
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TEL-EL- Y  AH  OUD  EH. 

(THE  MOUND  OF  THE  JEW.) 
By  Professou  T.  IIa\ter  Lewis,  F.S.A. 

Bead  3rd  Februari/,  1880. 

I  MUST  premifle  this  paper  by  Hckiiowlefl«^ing  the  great 
assistance  which  I  have  derived,  in  preparing  it,  from  Dr. 
Birch,  Mr.  Greville  Chester,  Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  Mr.  Rassam, 
and  others,  as  mentioned  in  it  hereafter  in  detail. 

I  was  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  at  tlic  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Birch  and  the  late  Mr.  Cooper,  and  soon  became 
interested  in  it  from  the  peculiar  character  and  beauty  of 
much  of  the  decorative  work  brought  to  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Tel.  This  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  Cairo, 
on  the  road  to  Ismalyeh,  and  is  marked  out  by  tradition  as 
the  site  of  the  temple  built  by  Onias  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  c.  B.C.  160.  It  was  opened  in  1870,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  it>  to  which  I  shall  again  refer,  is  given  in  Murray's 
Handbook  to  Egypt.  Some  few  antiquities  from  the  same 
locality  are  in  the  Louvre,  and  many  others  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  Boulak.  Unfortimately  no  edition  of  the  admirable 
catalogue  of  this  museum  has  been  published  since  1868, 
«o  tliat  we  have  no  detailed  description  of  the  antiquities 
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from  the  Tel  in  the  Museum.  But  Mr,  Cbeeter  -writes  to 
tne  that  the  British  Museum  collection  cootainB  better  and 
tenfold  more  examples  tlian  those  at  BouJak. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  iu  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection are  tiles,  evidently  iutended  for  wall  decoration,  some 
being  painted,  but  the  chief  part  richly  enamelled  or  inJaid. 
They  attract  at  once  the  notice  of  Egyptologists,  from  their 
unusual  character.  They  are  of  several  kinds,  which  may 
be  broadly  separated  into  two  divisions,  viz. : — 

First,  those  having  pm^  Egyptian  patterns,  and  being 
chiefly  of  rectangular  shape ;  and  second,  those  in  which  the 
patterns  are  usually  circular  in  arrangement  or  partly  so, 
and,  although  clearly  Egyptian,  are  apparently  of  a  type  also 
found  in  Asia. 

I  speak  in  the  first  place  of  the  pure  Egyptian  tiles,  ■which 
are  very  hard,  and  the  angles,  where  broken,  very  sharp.  The 
texture  is  peculiar,  being  much  like  that  of  a  finely  grained 
stone.  Some  spucimens  have  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the 
well  known  Cornish  "Idlias,"  an  argillaceous  slaty  rock, 
hardened,  no  doubt,  by  the  adjacent  intrusive  volcanic  rock. 

The  most  simple  of  this  kind  of  tile  have  the  patteniB 
merely  simk  (intaglio),  and  the  whole  glazed  over  with  the 
greenish-blue  glaze,  so  woll  known  in  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
statuettes,  &e.  Some  such  tiles  were  used  in  decorating  the 
door  jambs  of  the  chamber  in  the  pyramid  (of  steps)  at 
Sakkara,  and  we  have  some  of  these  Ju  the  Museum.  But 
they  are  quite  plain  and  without  patterns  of  any  Hud, 
whereas  ail  from  the  Tel  have  patterns  upon  them,  some  of 
the  most  common  of  which  are  the  hieroglyphic  name,  or 
titles  of  Rameses  III. 

Others  of  this  class  have  the  same  blue  ground,  but  the 
incised  parts  are  filled  in  with  inlay  (chiefly  white).  These 
also  have  the  titles  of  Rameses  III.  One  very  beautiful  tUe 
(Plate  V,  Fig.  4)  has  the  figure  (winged  Urteus)  raised  lu 
white  in  bas-relief  on  the  browniah-red  tiie.  Others  have  a 
green  or  yellow  ground.  But  the  fillings  in  have  in  general 
perished,  and  the  incised  parts  show  merely  a  white,  blue,  or 
red  cement.     These  tiles  also  bear  the  titles  of  Rameses  HI. 

There  is  another  sort  (Plate  V,  No.  5,)  the  ground  of  which 
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is  of  blue  enamel,  filled  in  between  white  figures.  Others 
have  the  figures  in  bold  relief.  (Plate  V,  No.  7.)  They 
represent,  I  believe,  the  phoenix,  although  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  bats  so  well  known  to  every  explorer  of 
Egyptian  tombs.  These  have  no  hieroglyph  on  them,  but 
some  have  stars  between  the  animals,  as  in  some  specimens 
at  Boulak,  and  one  in  our  own  Museum.  (Plate  V,  No.  5.)  In 
other  specimens  these  animals  stand  on  a  chequered  base 
of  blue  and  white,  the  blue  pieces  being  inlays. 

Of  a  different  class  a«re  other  tiles  bearing  as  usual  the 
titles  of  Rameses  III,  the  body  of  the  tile  being  of  very  fine 
day,  the  pattern  sunk  in  very  sharply  and  delicately,  and 
then  filled  in  with  mosaic  work  in  colours.     (Plate  VI,  No.  1.*) 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  works  represent  in  a 
veiy  bold  and  artistic  way  the  conquests  of  the  king  in  whose 
honour  they  were  made,  and  bear  the  figures  of  prisoners 
of  war  (usually  Asiatic).  (Plate  I.)  Many  are  gorgeously 
dressed,  the  details  being  beautifully  given  by  coloured  inlays. 
Some  of  these  are  small  pieces  of  glass ;  others  porcelain, 
the  glaze  of  which  is  of  the  finest  kind,  and  still  perfect. 

Of  a  still  finer  character  are  some  having  the  very  hard 
body  which  I  have  likened  to  killas,  this  being  covered  with 
enamel  about  threengixteeuths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  pattern 
being  marked  out  in  different  colours  as  a  groimd-work. 
(Plate  n.)  This  surface  enamel  was  then  sunk  as  the  decora- 
tion required,  the  sinkings  being  filled  in  either  with  pieces 
of  mosaic  or  with  coloured  enamels,  the  latter  kind  being,  so 
£ur  as  I  am  aware,  entirely  unique,  and  the  most  gorgeous 
specimens  of  such  work  known  to  me. 

On  none  of  these  latter  tiles  are  there  any  legends,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  Egyptian  origin.  Some  few  have 
marks  on  their  backs,  always  pure  Egyptian ;  sometimes  the 
feather  of  Ma,  sometimes  Ma  herself.  A  ^p  is  sometimes 
found,  as,  e.g.^  on  the  back  of  one  which  I  give  fi:om  a  sketch 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Grant ;  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
cross  is  firequently  foimd  in  Egyptian  work.     Several  kinds 

'  In  the  cartoache  on  this  tile,  the  sign    ^  has  been  given  instead  of  (| . 
Unfoitunatelj  thi«  error  was  not  discorered  until  the  plates  were  on  the  stone. 
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of  it,  e.g.,  ■¥"  J^  7\  ^  © '  '^*"  ^  seen  on  one  earcopliagUB. 
viz.,  of  a  da«glitt-r  nf  pHametichus  II  (60O-511fi),  and  wife  of 
AmaaiB  II  (571-525),  which  was  brought  to  the  BritiBh 
Museum  from  ThebL's. 

The  feeling  of  the  whole — the  way  in  which  the  figures 
are  usually  drawn,  viz.,  with  both  shoulders  square  to  the 
front,  although  the  position  of  the  head  and  eyes  is  side- 
ways— all  is  quite  Egyptian.  But,  except  the  Sakkara  tiles, 
I  know  of  nothing  in  Egypt  like  these  tiles  from  the  Tel, 
nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  similar  kind  of  decoration 
of  ancient  date  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rassam  tells  me  that  his 
recent  discoveries  have  given  no  indication  that  such  mosaic 
wall  decoration  was  practised  in  Assyria,  although  tile& 
merely  painted,  were  common  enough  tiiere  for  wall  decora- 
tion, as  may  be-  seen  by  many  specimens  which  he  has 
brought  thence  to  the  Museum.  Some  gorgeous  specimens 
of  them  were  also  found  in  situ  at  Khorsabad,  and  have  been 
fully  illustrated  by  M,  Victor  Place. 

Some  fine  examples  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  seen  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  from  Teheran,  viz.,  two  com- 
plete panels,  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  But  these,  although 
very  brilliant,  were  merely  painted  and  glazed,  or  enamelled 
oil  a  plain,  flat  sm'face,  and  not  inlaid.  A  few  tiles  of 
apparently  the  same  date  may  also  be  seen  there,  brilliantly 
enamelled,  and  inlaid  with  inlay  so  thin  as  almost  to  look 
like  surface  decoration.  One  gorgeous  piece  of  decorative 
tile  work  from  the  same  place  is  also  at  the  Museum,  and 
fonned  of  large  pieces  of  brilliantly  coloured  and  glazed 
mosaic  work,  but  quite  different  from  that  at  the  Tel ;  aud 
these  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  date,  viz.,  about  the 
seventeenth  century.  Some  few  Spanish  tiles,  inlaid,  of  the 
lifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  are  also  in  the  same  collection. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  inlaid  Henri  Deux  ware  is  ot 
aboiit  the  same  date,  viz.,  eirea  1550. 

My  late  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Bonomi  said  to  me  in  a 
letter,  signed  (though  not  written)  by  himself  a  few  days 
before  his  death :  "  I  have  seen  at  Medhiet  Haboo  a  por- 
celain figure  inserted  into  the  jamb  of  a  door  leading  from 
the  Great  Coiu-t  into  the  second.     The  flesh  of  a  red-browu 
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colour,  and  ©very  part  of  the  dress  of  its  proper  colour,  in 
porcelain.  It  was  excellent  work  of  that  period."  Possibly 
he  may  have  written  from  recollection  of  years  past,  and 
might  have  referred  to  some  such  ornamental  work  in  incised 
stone  as  is  mentioned  by  Miss  Edwards  in  her  Thousand 
Miles  up  the  Nile,  vol.  i,  p.  155,  as  having  been  seen  by  her 
at  Siout  (also  in  the  jambs  of  a  doorway).  The  hieroglyphic 
was  there  also  incised,  filled  in  with  stucco,  and  then 
coloured,  the  stucco  having  mostly  fallen  out. 

She  mentions  that  she  is  aware  of  only  one  other  instance 
of  its  use  in  Egypt.  This  I  have  seen,  as  two  portions  of  it 
were  brought  to  England,  saved  from  Arab  destruction  by 
Mr.  MacCalliun.  They  formed  part  of  the  lintel  (rounded 
as  usual)  and  jambs  of  the  very  interesting  tomb  in  which 
was  found  the  celebrated  wooden  statue  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Boulak. 

The  pieces  had  been  broken  off  by  the  Arabs,  and  are  of 
stone,  incised  about  half  an  inch,  the  incised  part  having  been 
filled  with  red  stucco.  The  portions  which  Mr.  MacCullum 
secured,  he  has,  at  my  request,  kindly  presented  to  the 
British  Museum. 

These  two  examples,  viz.,  at  Siout  and  Sakkara,  are,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  ones  in  Egypt  of  such  mixed  decora- 
tion, although,  of  course,  painted  intagUo  work  of  the  very 
finest  kind  was  common  there  and  in  Assyria  in  very  early 
times  for  small  ornaments  for  personal  decoration,  and  inlaid 
enamels  both  champ  levc^  and  cloisonne  of  great  beauty  and 
artistic  skill  were  made  in  great  numbers.  These  decorated 
tiles,  then,  from  Tel-el- Yahoudeh  may  be  considered  as  unique. 

The  second  division  of  the  tiles  consists  principally  of  cir* 
cular  inlaid  rosettes,  and  of  other  pieces  wliicli  fit  into  each 
other,  and  form  a  kind  of  decoration  very  much  like  the 
usual  Assyrian  border.    (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2.    Plate  VI,  Fig.  2.) 

We  have,  also,  a  great  many  very  thin  pieces  of  pottery, 
evidently  to  fill  in  parts  of  a  pattern,  and  of  fruits,  &c.,  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  it  is  curious  that  we  do  not  find  any  of  these 
pieces  of  such  a  shape  C^O  ^^  ^^  complete  the  fillings  in 
to  the  circular  tiles.  The  patterns  of  these  latter  are  usually 
sunk  and  inlaid  with  the  thin  pieces  above-mentioned. 
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Bat  some  of  them  appear  to  be  made  JTiBt  as  the  medieeval 
tiles  were,  viz.,  alipa  of  oae  colour  filled  m  to  aa  mcised  body 
of  another  colour,  and  then  all  glazed  together.  But  the 
moat  noticeable  feature  ia  that  several  of  the  rosettes  have 
Greek  letters  at  the  back,  evidently  stamped  on  during  the 
proeeea  of  making.   The  £  is  common;  so  is  the  ^.  (Plato  IV.) 

Moat  of  these  tiles  were  found  detached. 

But  there  are  in  the  Muaeum  several  piecea  of  atone  on 
whidi  the  circular  tiles  are  atuck  in  bauda,  which  seem  to 
have  been  sunk  for  the  purpose,  the  part  above  and  below 
them  being  inciaed  and  filled  in  with  coloured  cement,  or 
such  thin  pieces  of  pottery  as  are  above  described.  One  of 
tliese  piecea  has  a  peculiar  projection  at  one  end,  and  which 
is  rather  puzzling.  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  1.)  But  it  ia,  I  think, 
satisfactorily  explained  by  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Grant  of  a  frag- 
ment found  by  him  at  the  Tel,  most  gorgeously  iulaid,  both 
at  the  top  and  sides,  and  which  haa  a  similar  projection, 
forming  a  base  to  what,  no  doubt,  waa  a  pedestal,  and  of 
which,  most  probably,  the  piecea  in  the  British  MuBenm  are 
parts.  Mr.  Cheater,  who  brought  them  home,  considers 
that  they  are  so,  and  intended  to  bear  some  valuable 
objects. 

The  whole  of  these  curious  decorative  works  were  found 
in  the  Mound  of  the  Jew,  and  aa  tiles  of  the  same  pattern 
have  been  offered  for  sale  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  a  carefiol 
inquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  that  they  wwe  also  found  in  the 
abo-'e  place. 

The  niins  were  first  explored  in  modem  time  in  1870, 
and  (as  it  fortunately  happened)  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Eaton 
and  Mr.  Greville  J.  Chester,  to  whom  we  owe,  amongst 
numerous  other  papers,  the  veiy  admirable  account  of  tlie 
Coptic  churches  in  Old  Cairo,  published  in  the  Archaiological 
Journal.  It  is,  in  fact,  through  hia  exertions,  until  quite 
recently,  that  these  curious  works  have  been  obtained,  and  I 
know  of  no  good  description  of  the  site,  except  the  one  given 
by  Mr,  Eaton  in  Murray's  Handbook. 

The  description  of  Oniaa'  Temple  is  given  by  Josephus  in 
Ilia  Antiquitiea,  book  xiii,  ch.  3 ;  and  his  Wars  of  the  Jewa, 
book  i,  ch.  1,  and  book  vii,  ch.  10. 
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These  are  condensed  by  Dean  Stanley  thus  in  History  of 
the  Jewish  Churchy  vol.  iii,  and  I  give  an  extract  as  follows : — 

"  When,  in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  Palestine,  it  seemed 
that  the  Temple  itself  would  perish,  one  of  the  High  Priest  s 
family,  Nechemiah  or  Corciah  (in  Greek,  Onias)  fled  to 
Egypt,  and  begged  the  loan  of  a  desecrated  temple  of  Pasht, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis. 

"  There,  with  the  military  experience  which  he  may  have 
acquired  in  heading  a  band  of  troops  in  one  of  the  Egyptian 
civil  wars,  he  built  a  fortress  and  a  temple  which,  although 
on  a  smaller  scale,  was  to  rival  that  at  Jerusalem. 

"  The  general  style  of  the  sanctuary  was  apparently  not 
Jewish  but  Egyptian. 

"A  large  tower,  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  great  gateway 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty  cubits. 
There  were  no  obelisks,  but  it  was  approached  by  the  usual 
long  colonnade  of  pillars. 

"A  circuit  of  brick  walls,  as  in  the  adjacent  sanctuary  of 
HeUopolis,  enclosed  it,  and  the  ruins  of  these  it  is  that  still 
form  the  three  rugged  sand  hills,  known  by  the  name  of 
•  the  Mound  of  the  Jews.' " 

I  may  add  that  Josephus  says  expressly  (Wars  of  the 
Jews,  book  7,  ch.  10)  that  it  was  "  not  like  that  at  Jerusalem, 
but  such  as  resembled  a  tower.  It  was  of  large  stones,  and 
sixty  cubits  high,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  height 
described  by  Ezra  as  that  of  the  new  Temple.  I  see  no 
mention  of  the  colonnade  to  which  Dean  Stanley  alludes. 

This  temple,  so  described  by  Josephus,  appears  to  have 
existed  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  by  whose  order  it  was 
closed.  The  accoimts,  altogether,  are  very  meagre ;  but  I 
have  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Marks  for  stating  (I 
quote  the  words  of  a  kind  commimication  fiom  him  to  me) 
'*that  no  better  source  is  discovered  of  the  history  of  the 
Temple  than  Josephus.  There  is  a  notice  of  it  in  the  Talmud, 
but  it  is  of  little  interest,  whilst  it  is  most  pei-plexing  to  the 
historifui,  as  it  disarranges  the  clironology  of  Onias  by  fully 
one  hundred  years.'* 

There  arises  now  the  very  interesting  question  as  to 
whether  the  edifice  whence  these  tiles,  &c,,  were  procured, 
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a  really  the  Temple  of  Ouiaa  so  described.  I  did 
the  mound  when  in  Egypt,  and  ae  excavatioDS 
made  by  the  Arabs  since  Mr.  Chester's  visit,  I  ventured  to 
solicit  the  most  recent  information  firom  Dr.  Grant,  a  very 
zealous  antiquary,  w«ll  known  from  hia  researcheB  in  the 
pyramid  and  tombs,  in  company  with  Mr.  Waymau  Dixon. 
He  was  kind  enough  to  make  several  visits  to  the  mound.  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  to  him  for  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  of  money  which  bo  baa  made. 

I  give  bere^\'ith  a  ground  plan  of  the  mound,  worked  out 
from  the  descriptions  which  he  has  sent  to  rae,  and  which 
will  explain  the  particiilara  of  the  site  more  clearly  tlian 
a  mere  verbal  account  would  do. 

It  may  be  described,  generally,  as  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  north  to  south,  aiid  half  a  mile  from  east 
to  west.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  an  artificial  hill,  still 
sixty  feet  high,  and  just  south  of  this  is  a  length  of  the 
town  wall  fifteen  feet  thick,  composed  of  two  walla  of  crude 
brick  each  six  feet  thick,  and  a  space  of  three  feet  filled 
JQ  with  bricks.  Mr.  Chester  tells  me  that  a  similar  constmc- 
tion  has  been  found  at  the  newly  excavated  building  at 
Abydos — tomb  of  Osiris. 

The  rest  of  the  enclosuie  wall  of  the  Tel  can  easily  ho 
traced,  although  dilapidated  by  age ;  and  on  the  eoutli  aidi 
Dr.  Grant  found  its  foundations  composed  of  "beautifiUly 
squared  limestone  blocks." 

There  was  also  found  a  fragment  of  a  limestone  wi 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  at  the  west  side  of  the  lai'ge  unexJ 
cavated  part,  and  close  to  this  a  large  subterranean  passage, 
lined  with  limestone,  descending  at  an  angle  of  26°,  that 
being,  as  I  need  scarcely  mention  here,  the  angle  constantly 
adopted  for  the  descent  of  the  passages  in  the  old  pyramids. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  exploiiug  this 
very  curious  part  of  the  ruins. 

The  late  Mr.  Bonomi  kindly  sent  to  me,  only  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  in  the  note  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
a  description  of  the  Tel  as  he  remembered  it ;  and  states  that 
"  when  he  was  last  there,  he  saw  at  the  south  end  a  bea\itifu] 
gate  built  of  massive  limestone  blocks  just  dug  out,  iuscribed 
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with  the  name  of  Rameses  III :  it  had  never  been  seen  before. 
From  each  side  of  this  gate  a  wall  proceeded,  ten  feet  thick, 
built  of  squared  blocks  of  limestone." 

Neither  M,  Brugsch,  Mr.  Chester,  nor  Dr.  Grant  have  any 
recollection  of  this  gateway,  which  was,  no  doubt  (unless,  as 
Mr.  Chester  beUeved,  Mr.  Bonomi's  recollections  were  in  fault 
respecting  it),  quickly  destroyed  and  burnt  into  lime  by  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  ground  in  the  interior  of  the  enclosure 
has  been  excavated  and  carried  away  for  manure  in  the  most 
irregular  and  reckless  manner,  a  few  parts  only  being  left 
showing  the  original  level. 

There  is  plenty  of  broken  pottery,  bits  of  granite,  lime- 
stone, &c.,  and  at  the  west  end  are  a  number  of  blocks 
of  alabaster  lying  about,  without  hieroglyphics,  which 
Mr.  Chester  identifies  as  being  parts  of  a  pavement  which 
he  saw.  Various  fragments  bear  the  names  of  Rameses  II 
and  Seti  I,  and  in  others  wliich  originally  contained  the 
name  of  Menepthah  II,  the  final  portion  Pthah  has  only  been 
allowed  to  remain  by  his  successor  Rameses  III. 

In  the  ''  Records  of  the  Past,"  Vol.  VI,  pp.  52,  55,  &c., 
we  have  a  translation  by  Dr.  Birch  cind  Professor  Eisonlolir 
of  part  of  the  great  Harris  Papyrus,  in  which  Rameses  II 
appears  to  describe  the  erection  of  the  verj-^  edifice  in  question. 

The  king  makes  a  solemn  dedication  to  the  great  god 
Tum,  lord  of  the  two  countries  of  An  ....  and  all  the  gods 
of  An  ....  And  says : — "  I  have  made  thee  a  grand  house 
in  the  north  of  An,  constructed  of  eternal  work,  engraved  in 
thy  name.  The  house  (a  temple)  of  millions  of  years  of 
Rameses^  ruler  of  An,  the  king,  in  the  house  of  Ra,  in  the 
north  of  An  ....  I  gave  to  thee  masons,  builders,  and 
carvers  to  carve  thy  noble  house — to  restore  thy  abode  .  .  .  ." 
This  description  is  stated  by  Dr.  Birch  in  a  note  to  allude  to 
Tel-el-Yahoudeh,  and  he  adds,  '*  the  remains  of  this  temple 
existed  until  very  lately." 

The  **  Records "  again  say  (p.  59)  : — '*  In  the  house  of 
Ra  •  .  . . ,  on  the  north  of  An,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Scribe  and  Chief  Constructor  Pa-Ra-Hotop,  prepared  with 
all  its  kings  the  new  place,  the  palace  of  life  and  health, 
which  is  that  place  under  the  authority  of  the  Scribe,  the 
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the  nilor  of  An  ...  .  which  is  rnider  the  authority  i 
Scribe,  the  Chief  of  the  Constructors  Har-ai.'"  A  long  list 
foUowe  of  precious  and  other  metals,  precious  etoues,  utensils, 
ornaments,  lands,  cattle,  &c.,  given  to  the  Temple. 

The  text  further  proceeds  (Vol.  VIII)  with  a  description 
of  a  palace  erected  by  him  at  Heliopolis,  having  columna 
decorated  with  gold  (p.  8).     But  Dr.  Birch  doubts  whetlu 
the  meaning  is  not  "injayings"  or  "fillings  in,"'  a  poesiU 
aUuBiou   to    the    peculiar    style    of   decorations  at   Tel 
Yahondeh. 

There  are  also  portions  of  statues,  and  of  the  base  of  J 
column,  each  hearing  the  cartouche  of  Rameflea  III ;  and  it  i| 
noteworthy  that  wherever  a  cartouche  contained  the  let 
miiiatiou  Pthah,  the  first  part  was  erased. 


Two  curious  bath-lite  monohths  of  UmestoLe  were  alat 
found  at  the  west  end  of  the  mound.  Of  these  I  haw 
Dr.  Grant's  careful  meastirements.  They  are  described  i 
Murray's  Guide.  These  were  possibly  baths.  But  the  larger, 
which  is  only  about  three  feet  deep,  has  a  flight  of  steps  cut 
in  the  side ;  and  as  it  is  well,  I  think,  not  to  omit  auything 
which  may  appear  to  relate  to  our  subject,  I  venture  to  give 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe's  work  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  which  may  possibly  assist  UB.  He  says :  "  If 
death  took  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  procession 
was  conducted  across  the  small  lake,  a  large  tank  which 

belonged  to  the  Temple It  was  not  unusual  to  have  a 

small  model  of  this  sacred  tank,  with  its  flight  of  steps  leadhig 
down  to  the  water,  cut  in  stone,  to  be  used  as  a  basin  for  the 
libations  in  the  Temple."     I  give  a  sketch  (Fig.  2)  made  from 
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one  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  drawings,  and  also  one  of  the  bath  from 
the  Tel  (Fig.  1)  to  compare  with  it.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
might  have  been  a  sacred  tank,  used  afterwards  by  Onias 
in  place  of  the  brazen  sea  ? 

So  £Eir  there  is  nothing  which  would  allow  us  to  recon- 
struct the  building  from  which  our  decorations  have  been 
taken. 

Of  the  state  of  the  mound  when  opened  I  give  some 
extracts  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  Eaton,  as 
given  by  him  in  Mmray : — 

**  In  1870  the  fellaheen  of  the  neighbourhood  came  across 
the  remains  of  what  had  evidently  been  a  magnificent 
palace. 

"  No  information  having  been  given  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities, everything  was  destroyed  or  broken  up,  or  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  petty  dealers  in  antiquities. 

•*The  remains  were,  apparently,  those  of  a  large  hall, 
paved  with  white  alabaster  slabs — the  walls  were  covered 
with  a  variety  of  encaustic  bricks  and  tiles,  many  of  the  most 
beautiiul  workmanship,  the  hieroglyphics  in  some  being  inlaid 
ill  glass.  The  tiles  are  round,  varying  in  size,  colour,  and 
pattern. 

"  The  capitals  of  the  columns  were  inlaid  with  brilliantly 
coloured  mosaics,  and  a  pattei-n  in  mosaics  ran  round  the 
cornice. 

'*  Altogether  it  must  have  been  a  splendid  apartment." 

Mr.  Eaton  further  describes  the  various  figures,  &c.,  found, 
and  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  all  that  historians  tell 
US  of  the  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Chester  informs  me  that  the  hall  was  about  (from 
memory)  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad  ;  the  walls 
broken  down ;  the  columns  should  be  described  as  pedestals, 
about  three  feet  high.  One  was  of  alabaster,  displaced; 
another,  of  granite,  was  found  in  situ^  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Boulak.  It  was  oraamented  with  tiles  at  the  top, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  before  mentioned,  that  the 
fragment  in  the  Museiun  formed  a  portion  of  another 
and  smaller  pedestal  against  the  wall ;  and  the  beautiful 
fragment  found  by  Dr.  Grant  formed  part  of  another.     The 
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lower  part  of  the  walla  waa  probably  of  limestoQe,  and  1 
upper  part  decorated  with  the  eingular  iulaid  work  whi 
I  have  described. 

M.  Brugsch  has  found  large  fragments  of  a  peci 
decoration  in  cement  (described  to  me  as  being  lily  work,  ■ 
at  Pfcreepolis).  He  also  found  two  black  basalt  statues  I 
Pasht  (Sekhet),  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  appropriate 
to  Ouias  in  said  to  have  been  dedicated. 

From  these  general  facte  we  may  conclude  that  ' 
building,  whatever  its  destination,  wa*  of  the  time 
Rameses  11,  and  decorated  by  Rameses  lU,  and  were  iH 
history  to  end  there  the  unique  character  of  its  decoration 
would  make  it  very  interesting. 

But  we  find  in  the  same  place  as  the  Egyptian  work  of 
Rameses  the  inlaid  tiles  having  Greek  characters  at  the  back. 

Mr.  Chester  informs  me  that  tiles  of  the  same  kind,  also 
with  Greek  letters  at  the  back,  are  in  the  Louvre  collection, 
having  been  brought  from  Assyria.  But  nothing  like  ihem 
has  been  seen  in  Assyria  itself  by  Mr.  Rassam.  Very  similar 
patterns  are  found  in  Egyptian  paintings,  and  on  mummy 
cases,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  identify  these  circular  tiles 
as  being  thoroughly  Egyptian;  but  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  ever  been  found  of  the  same  make  in  any 
Egyptian  building.  Some  of  the  patterns  have  also  been 
used  at  various  later  dates,  and  are  well  known  even  in 
mediaeval  work  (Plate  IV,  Fig,  3). 

It  occurred  to  me,  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  as  bearing  upon  the  supposed  constmction  of  the  Jewish 
temple  on  the  Tel,  that  the  patterns  and  make  of  the  tiles 
might  have  been  introduced  from  Persia  or  Assyria  by  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria:  that  the  tiles  were  there  made  and 
iiaed  for  decorating  their  temple  on  the  site  of,  or  even  on 
the  mined  walls  of,  Rameses'  building. 

The  date  of  the  temple  was  about  B.C.  ItiO,  which  seems 
to  have  been  about  lliat  of  the  commim  use  of  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  Alpha  (Plate  IV}  which  is  stamped  on  several  of 
the  tiles.  I  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  an 
authoritative  opinion,  even  from  first-rate  Greek  scholars, 
as  to  the  date  at  which  the  peculiar  form  waa  introduced. 
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It  appears  several  times  in  a  Greek  iiiBcription  from 
Chalcedon,  giyen  in  Fry's  Pantographia  (1799),  the  date 
being  after  Alexander  the  Great.  So  far  this  would  show 
that  it  was  used  no  long  time  before  the  time  of  Onias.  It 
was  subsequently,  we  know,  extensively  used  during  the  era 
of  the  Byzantine,  and  in  much  later  times ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  inscription  in  which  this  form  occurs  before  the 
one  at  Chalcedon. 

The  name  of  the  Mound  of  the  Jew,  it  is  suggested,  is 
modem,  and  possibly  may  have  originated  from  a  massacre  of 
Jews  by  the  Arabs,  which  took  place  near  it.  But  Dr.  Grant, 
who  mentions  this,  is  himself  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  the 
Moimd  of  the  Jew  we  have  the  actual  site  of  Onias'  temple. 

The  Eastern  Jews  consider  that  the  temple  was  built  at 
Alexandria,  where  they  have  a  house  which  they  call  Beit 
Oniaa,  or  house  of  Onias,  built,  as  they  suppose,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple. 

This  simply  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
mere  tradition.  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  Arabic 
historian  Makrizi  might  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  tradition,  if  it  were  a  mediaeval  one.  I  knew  his  work 
(the  History  of  the  Mamlouk  Sultans)  only  tlirough  tlie 
French  translation  of  M.  Quatremere,  but  I  can  see  nothing 
there  to  aid  us. 

No  Hebrew  inscription  found  at  the  Tel  seems  to  exist ; 
but  I  am  informed  that  one  was  found  by  Prof.  Lauzoni  of 
Turin,  on  part  of  a  column  ;  but  this  was  lost  by  the 
oversetting  of  a  boat  on  the  Nile,  and  T  judge,  from  the  tenor 
of  a  note  from  him  to  Dr.  Birch,  that  no  copy  was  kept  of  it. 

These  are,  I  regret  to  say,  all  the  facts,  however  meagre 
they  may  appear,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  respect- 
ing the  building  of  this  interesting  place. 

As  to  the  devastation  of  the  palace  or  temple  of  Rameses, 
before  Onias  appropriated  it,  there  is  little  more  to  say. 

Probably  it  shared  the  fate  of  Ileliopolis,  only  a  few 
miles  from  it,  and  which  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cambyses,  circa  525. 

But  this  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  account  given  of 
it  by  Herodotus    (B.C.  450)   some  seventy-five  years  after 


Looking  at  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Tel  occupied  the  site,  and  includes  a  conaiderabte 
.  amount  of  fragment*,  of  a  building  erected  by,  or  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Ramesee  II  and  III,  and  close  to  the  city  of  On  or 
Heliopolis,  at  which  Moses  became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  which  with  the  neighbouring  country 
had  a  large  Hebrew  population. 

A  curious   inscription  bearing  upon  this  has  been  dia- 
oovered  by  Bnigsch  Bey,  and  is  quoted  by  liim  in  his  new   | 
work  on  the  Geography  of  Ancient  Egypt,     He  says,  "  I  can 
now  state  that  this  is  the  same  place  which  one  now  sees  in  i 
ruins  near  the  station  Schibm-al-Kanatir,  not  far  from  the  ' 

Tel-el-Yahoudeh The  excavations  in  its  niins  have  j 

brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Rameses  IH 
The    ancient  wall  with  which   the    place  was    surrounded  I 
exists  still." 

But  whether  this  edifice  of  Rameses  was  the  one  adopted 
by  Onias  as  the  nucleus  of  his  temple,  we  are  as  yet  but  very 
uncertain.  That  his  temple  survived  the  deetruction  of 
Heliopolis  may  be  considered  certain,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
was  desolate  in  Strabo's  time,  A,D.  24,  whereas  JosephuB 
expressly  declares  that  Onias'  temple  was  not  closed  until 
the  time  of  Vespasian  (70-79),  so  that  it  was  not  even  then  i 
destroyed. 

Then  there  is  the  tradition  fondly  cherished  by  the  Jews ; 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as  a  very  strong  proo^ 
after  the  lapse  of  some  1700  years;  and  Joseph's  Well 
in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  is  an  example  of  how  a  tradition 
may  arise  from  a  name.  I  think  we  may  assimie  that  the 
decorative  work  with  Greek  characters  was  probably  made 
at  Alexandria,  and  may  have  been  so  made  at  the  time  of 
Onias,  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  manufacture  was  I 
given  up,  and  the  art  lost,  soon  after  his  time,  as  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  continued  by  those  great  masters  of  decora- 
tive work,  the  Byzantines  and  Arabs.  A  shght  clue  is  given 
by  the  statement  that  Onias  appropriated  a  temple  of  tba  '. 
goddess  Pasht  (Sekliet),  and  that  two  statues  of  the  lion- 
headed  goddess  in  black  basalt  have  been  found  at  the  Tel. 
Some   little  further  corroboration  of  the  tradition  may  be  j 
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afforded  by  the  discovery  that  the  mound  was  once  sur- 
roimded  by  walls  of  finely^-dressed  limestone,  and  in  part  of 
bascJt,  as  seen  in  the  south-east  angle,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards enclosed  or  made  good  with  high  walls  of  brick, 
extensive  remains  of  which  still  exist.  They  are,  indeed,  of 
crude  brick,  whereas  Josephus  describes  them  as  of  burnt 
brick.  But  he  wrote  from  a  distance,  and,  as  he  never  saw 
the  place,  might  easily  have  been  misled. 

Beyond  the  above  there  is  really  very  little  to  give  us 
a  clue  to  the  interesting  problem  as  to  the  temple,  and  we 
must  depend  on  the  results  of  further  exploration,  which 
would  very  probably  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

The  case  seems  to  be  just  one  of  those  in  which  the 
services  of  a  zealous  local  antiquary  (and  I  take  Dr.  Grant 
as  an  excellent  example)  would  be  of  the  greatest  use. 

We  cannot  expect  that  such  an  one  could  defray  the  cost 
requisite  for  the  needful  excavations,  but  I  feel  sure  that  a 
comparatively  small  grant,  made  for  reimbursing  the  actual 
expenses,  would  in  this  and  many  other  cases  be  attended 
with  very  interesting  results. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  mention  that  one  of  our  best 
known  antiquarian  explorers  has  undertaken  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  to  explore  some  of 
the  mounds  in  the  Delta,  which  are  likely  to  give  best 
information  as  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  simply  for  expenses 
out  of  pocket,  and  these  so  small  that  I  do  not  care  to 
mention  them  here. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  may 
be  induced  to  aid  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  Tel-el- Yahoudeh, 
and  by  a  small  grant  enable  us  to  learn  the  history  of  this 
interesting  site,  and  save  from  the  destmctive  hands  of  the 
Arabs  the  antiquities  which  still  remain  of  the  temple  or 
palace  of  Rameses,  and  perchance  of  the  still  more  interesting 
temple  of  Onias  in  the  Mound  of  the  Jew. 

PofifracRiFT. — Professor  Sayce  informa  me  that  he  found  a  fragment  of 
an  Hebrew  inscription,  in  ancient  letters,  which  has  been  engraved  in  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1880,  pp.  136-138.— 
W.  H.  R. 
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NOTE.— PLATES. 


The  Sketch  Plan  /las  been  prepared  from  Survey  and  Sketches 
auppHed  hi)  Dr.  Gkant  of  Cairo,  and  mint  not  be  taken 
as  more  than  generallif  correct  in  detail. 


I.  Reduced  about  J  inch.    Asiatic  prisoner  of  XXih  dyi 

Inliiy  or  enamel  (^  inch  thick)  of  ground  work  gone. 

Plate    II.  Reduced  about  j  inch.      Lower  part  (from  the  wniet)  of 

a   kneeliog   figure  :    Asiatic  prisoner,  XXth   dynaety. 

Enamel,  about  -^  inch  thick,  on  body  of  ordinary  tile. 

Plate  III.  Tiles  and  fragmonts,  about  half  natural  size.     The  email 

inlays  -^-g  inch  thick. 
Plate   IV.  Fig.  1.  Restoration  of  pedestal,  see  paper,  p.  182. 

Fig.  2.  Fragment  of  stone  and  painted  plaster,  Bupposed 

portion  of  pedestal. 
Fig.  3.  Mediieval  tile  ornament  for  comparison. 
.  Fifft.  1,  2,  3,  about  one-third  natural  size,  glared  all  over. 
Tiles  g  inch  thick,  sinkings  ^  inch  ;  inlays  gone, 
but  many  portions  of  white  cement  retuain. 
Fig.  4.  Half  natural  size,  not  glared;  winged  uneue,  in 

very  slight  relief. 
Fig.  5.  Half  natural  size ;  ground  work,  -^  inch,  gone, 
escept  near  left-hand  top  comer.    Wben  perfeoL, 
the  whole  must  have  been  nearly  lereL 
Fig.  G.  Half  natural  size,  of  white  alabaster,  for  inlaying. 
,  Half  natural  size.     Tile  about  |  inch  thick. 
Plate  VI.  Fig.  1.  About  ^  inch  leas  than  naturol  size.       Body  of 
ordinary  brick  earth,  on  this  enaniel,  -^^  inch 
thick,  not  glazed.     Pattern  filled  in  with  pieces 


About  g  inch  natural  size,  |  inch  thick ;  le«yea 
either  very  thin  inlay  or  slip,  the  blue  fruit  and 
roaettea  ore  inlays.  Rosettea  very  irregnlar  in 
size  and  shape,  &c.  The  buff  colour  seems  to  be 
given  by  glaze. 
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ON    SOME    MONUMENTS     OF    THE    REIGN 

OF    TIRHAKAH. 

By  S.VMUEL  BiRCB,  President,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Bead  4/A  May,  1880. 

The  monuments  of  the  reign  of  the  ^Ethiopian  monarch 
Tirhakah  are  so  few,  that  any  additional  information  afforded 
by  them  must  be  hailed  with  pleasure.  It  is  indeed  chiefly 
from  the  Assyrian  annals  that  the  account  of  his  vnried  reign 
and  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Egypt  are  known.  As 
regards  the  Assyrian  domination,  it  has  no  Egyptian  record, 
and  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  national 
annal&  Content  to  govern  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  their 
dependent  Egyptian  viceroys,  who  still  bore  the  title  of  king, 
the  inscriptions  of  the  temples  and  other  monuments  are 
dated  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  the  Assyrian 
rulers  are  not  recorded.  This  is  not  the  case  \vith  the 
i^thiopian  rulers ;  they  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt  as 
direct  Egyptian  sovereigns,  and  the  documents  are 
dated  and  the  temples  were  rei)aired  in  their  names.  The 
iGthiopians  have  left  few  historical  inscriptions  on  the  walls 
of  temples,  although  that  of  the  tablet  of  Piankhi  is  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  history,  and  details  in  a  lucid  manner 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Taharqa  has  left  behind  him  no 
great  historical  inscription  hitherto  found,  although  his  devo- 
tion to  the  gods,  especially  the  deity  Amen  or  Amen  Ra,  is 
attested  by  the  Temple  of  Thebes  and  the  fane  of  that 
god  at  Mount  Barkal.  M.  le  Vte.  Jaques  de  Roug^,  in  his 
**fitudesEgyptologiques,  Inscriptions  hieroglyphiques  copiees 
en  Egypte,"  1877,  pi.  Ixxiv,  however,  published  a  short 
inscription  found  at  San,  which  throws  a  gleam  of  light 
on  the  obscure  period  of  the  reign  of  Tirhakah.  It  is 
unfortunately  short  and  mutilated.  The  text  is  as  follows, 
Vol.  VII.  la 
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but  unfortimately  the  commencement  is  wanting,  nor  doea 
De  Roug^  state  on  what  kind  of  monument  it  baa  been 
discovered : — 


[nit]      6ep 
[wi«nj    receii't 

Xei^fa         .... 
A«  gave  m*    .... 

Line  3.  'SSim  . 


^ 


tau 
lands 


neb 
all 


Line  2.   71,'-: 

.  .  .   I  have 

J.   81    1' 

kar      tebra  a 

under    «andaU    mine 


ubn 


^-i  K 


Lm.  4.  f  *fS  f 


eem 


hetep 


niut 
mother 


beaer     mert       saten 
palm    lelooed     royal 

her       na         her  b 

I  went  through  her(or  onto/  il.y 


ra  sumtt 

tJie    nun  v}t4t 

n  suten  sen 

M  roifal  aUUr 

Line  5.   jt-;^|2^^"^§  "d 
Sep 

lun  n    renpa  tat . . 

ijouth       of  yearn  ttraihf. . 


Line  6. 


t'        r      til  inch 

A  (711     to    hind       north 


hil  II  tunas 

«  the  time  of  when  sfie  ana 


'  Or,  To  me  tlic  god  gmnt*-!!  itie. 

'  Here  gUBrdiaii,  perhaps  gunrdad,  or  I  giisrUed- 

'  Fgrtly  enui>d,  and  restored  bj  De  Roug^. 

*  "  Blind  "i  but  erasod,  and  reatj>red  by  Do  Bong£.  Perhaps  pari,  of  the 
eartouahe  of  the  so'rcad  Akelu,  the  mother  of  Tirhakah,  mieresd.  There  is  alw 
a  qaeen  SAepmap. 

'  Doubtful ;  "  through  her,"  oc  bj  her  nieanii,  or  "  out  of  it.' 
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& 


o 


m        x®^  r      •  •  •  • 

in       turn     again       to    .... 


Line  7.  m^  ^ 

....      m    %et 


/WV>AA 


hantt        renparu        qam    nas 
circles^       of  years         she  found 


M 


M 


u  6a       neb 

rue       crowned  lord 


/VS^^AA 


Lines.  ^^U^       ^ 


Q 


/] 


N^l^/^/^ 


sep 
received 


I  1 1 

119,  8d(me8)  n 

had  1   the  diadems  of 


M   I    5^1 


Ra 
the  Sun 


y  k 


/VSAAAA 


Ik^ 


n 


m 


crown  of     with 
Lower  Egypt 

Line  9.  ^mm$. 


urr 
the  crowns 


n 


m      sa 


/  had    protecting 
or  behind 


m 
of 


NT. -i-A-  ''>Nt.  <,>.NT. -i^N-  ''.'^ 


Upper  Egypt 


ha    a 
my  limbs 


^^ 


<NAAAA/>       I     ^^ 

un  nasi 


Izll 


baa  ^ 

rejoicing 


1 


ii 


j^r  f  mfi 

q/*  /iis  majesty    as 

when 


[ 


■0] 


T  aa 

greatly  [at^ 


jp 


J 


maa 
sees 


Asi 
Isis 


....     nefru 
the  decorations 


p 


Q 


J] 


sa 
son 


8 

A«r 


m  6a 

mf/i  </<e  crown 


'  A  portion  of  this  word  U  erasod,  but  restored  by  me  with  ?  1  *? 
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Line  11.   TL'-Tt'-^'i^ 


her     nesta 
Hjioii  the  throne 


Ij^efjt     im    Diif 
when        he  wm 


.M  ^  ^ 


Iiiin            m  -  ^en  eesS        ii  .... 

a   youth           vnthin  the    nest     of  .... 

^   ^    ra   a  I'  M,    —   —  +™~    » 

tu        neb        tehan  sen          ta          a  suten     mut 

landg     all     bowfd  heads  they  [to  thf]  earth  to  royal  mother 


that        she 


rei  urti  sen 

rejoiced  chiefs  their 


m  -ab  iin  sen 

I  well  (u  children         their 


Buten      mut 
royal  mother 


z  ^^  k\  j:  s  Z'  ^ 

tn  emtet  ^u  astt  aep       enhetep     . . . , 

tliat  that  it  taying  {the"]  wat  Tsis    receiving   the  peace    .  ,  . . 

.  .  enhetep     sa     fi  eut  ;^eb 

. .   of  peace   her  son  Hug  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 

Tahargas        an;^     tela.  ....      un    -  nak 

Tirkakah       living  for  ever  ....  thou  hast  Item 
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r-neh 
for  ages 


i^ 


N-  <,<sr,  o\~  '*^N-  <> 


unx     6s, 
living 


em  utu 

flourishing 


Line  17. 


/VS^^AA 


I 

mer  su  re;^  entt      her 

loving  him  (or  its)  knowing    what  is     in 


A/VSAAA 
AA/\AAA 

manf 
germ  his 


7-^V7'^v   ^    7i,'-vt'-  Line  18.   7\--7--   M    1 


rta    •  •  .  . 
€pv€n   •  •  •  ; 


em 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


A^V^W 


ar-naf 
he   did 

Line  19. 


\ 


AAA/N/NA 


AA/VSAA 


nak 
<o  thee 


Bufen 
king 


Q 

nep^t 

powerful 


1 1 1 
8        nefeni 
....    she    the   good 


....      en 

i  .  .  .  O/" 


mut 
fnother 


i 


dk 


AA/\/V/NA 


Ai« 


hestt        un    nak 
Tsis     thou  hast  been 


Bha^ 
crowned 


her 
upon 


....  men  receive ....  I  have  • . . .  presented  to  his  majesty 
....  all  countries  under  the  sandals.  Guarded  ....  to  sun- 
rise, the  west  ....  as  royal  sister,  the  beloved  palm,  royal 
mother  ....  I  went  there  as  a  child  twenty  years  of  age 
[with]  hiB   [mother]       to  the  countiy   of  Northern  Egypt 


Correct 


^>j°> 


«  "  Who  obeys  him,"  Pienret,  Voc.,  p.  193. 

*  TTBiislated  by  me  in  "  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Aegyptieche  Sprache,"  1880,  pp.  22-26, 
and  alio  by  De  Boug^  ('*M^m.  eur  Tahraka,"  p.  16 ;  ''Melanges  d*Arch.  £gypt! 
et  A»yp.,"  I,  pp.  20-23. 
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■when  came  [again]  to  [EgJT)']  after  a  circle  of  years. 
Slie  found  me  crowned  lord  of  the  two  countries  I  re- 
ceived the  diadems  of  Ra  the  lower  crown  with  the  urfei  [of 
the  upper  crown] ....  behind  my  pereon.  She  rejoiced  ei- 
ceediiigly  at  the  ornamcuta  of  hia  majesty  as  when  [as 
when]  IsiB  sees  [lier  son  Horns]  crowned  on  the  throne  [of 
Seb.]  ....  he  was  as  a  youth  in  the  cradle ....  all  countries 
bowed  their  foreheads  the  country  of  that  royal  mother  they 
were  coming  with  their  cliiefe  aa  well  as  their  childi'en 
[to]  that  mother  saying  Isia  has  received  the  welcome  of 
her  sou  the  king  Tahaiqa  the  everliving  ....Thou  art 
hving  for  ever  flourishing ....  loving  him  ....  knowing 
he  obeys  him ....  gives  her,  the  good  he  has  done  thee 
the  powerful  king  [eaye]  his  roofhcv  Isis  thou  art  crowned 
upon  the  throne  of  Horus. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  inscription  is  very  obscure. 
The  first  part  of  the  text  is  the  iieual  panegyrical  phrases 
about  the  conquests  of  the  monarch.  The  royal  sister  and 
royal  motlier  mentioned  in  the  fom'th  line  is  the  queen  whose 
name  is  read  Aqalu  by  Lepsius,  but  the  inscription  at  tlount 
Barkal  presents  her  name  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  the  esact 
reading  is  uncertain.  The  name  is  tuifortunately  wanting 
on  this  inscription,  but  it  is  evidently  the  same,  and  tliat  of 
his  mother.  The  chief  point  of  the  inscription  is  that 
Tirhakah  aiSrmfl  tliat  he  went  as  a  youth  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty  years  to  the  land  of  the  North,  so  that  he  mUGt  have 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egyjit  at  a  very  youthfii!  age,  and 
it  would  appear  from  the  inscription,  that  his  mother  had 
remained  in  Ethinpia,  and  that  after  some  time  she  had  come 
to  Egypt,  and  seen  him  as  king  of  Egypt,  Throughout,  the 
youthful  age  of  the  king  is  distinctly  stated  by  comparing 
him  to  the  young  Horus  in  his  cradle.  The  final  parts  of  the 
inscription  are  unfortunately  so  defective,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  out  precisely  what  the  foreign  countries 
did  to  the  comitry  of  the  royal  mother  in  respect  to  the 
elders  and  youths,  as,  although  the  language  of  the  tablet 
describes  them  as  prostrate,  bowing  their  forelieads  to  the 
ground,  it  does  not  detail  who  they  were,  or  if  the  expressiou 
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refers  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  Yet  without  doubt  it  refers  to 
the  conqaests  of  Tirhakah.  which  are  alluded  to  in  general 
terms  at  the  commencement. 

Besides  the  monuments  at  Thebes,  Taharqa  has  left  behind 
him  BCTeral  memorials  of  his  reign  at  Momit  Barkal,  where 
he  constructed  the  principal  temple  in  honour  of  Amen  Ra  of 
Nepet  or  Napata.  The  dedication  of  this  temple  repeats  on 
the  architrave  that  he  adores  Amen  Ra  lord  of  the  thrones 
of  the  world,  "  resident  in  the  living  rock  or  mountain." 
With  Amen  Ra  is  allied  Mut,  the  mother  goddess,  who  gives 
him  life,  strength,  health,  and  the  usual  benefits.  Taharqa, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  coloured  red  in  these  sculptures  like  an 
Egyptian,  and  is  followed  by  his  wife,  also  depicted  of  the 
same  colour,  the  heiress  or  hereditary  princess  chief  of  the 
singers,  royal  sister,  and  royal  wife-regent  of  every  lady 
beloved  of  the  king.  She  plays  on  the  sistrum,  and  pours 
out  water  to  the  ram-headed  Amen  Ra.  The  name  of  this 
queen,  the  wife  of  Taharqa,  is  Amentakahat,^  apparently 
Ethiopian,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  from  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  that  she  had  been  either  the  wife  of  Sabaco, 
ivhose  son  Rutamen,  the  Urdah-Maneh  of  the  Assyrian  annals, 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  succession,  or  else  that  she  was  his 
wife  at  a  later  period.  I  have  already  remarked  that  she  is 
not  painted  black  like  an  Ethiopian,  but  is  red,  or  the 
Egyptian  colour,  a  remark  which  also  applies  to  Taharqa, 
ivho  is  not  depicted  as  an  Abyssinian,  leading  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  Ethiopian  rulers  were  of  dii-ect  Egyptian  origin 
and  descent.  Nor  are  the  featiures  of  Taharqa  different 
from,  those  of  the  Egyptians,  and  by  no  means  so  nigritic  as  the 
faces  of  the  monarchs  of  the  XVIlIth  dynasty,  whose  descent 
from  the  black  races  is  as  distinct.  The  accompanying 
inscription  says,  "I  play  the  sistrum  to  thy  good  face,  O 
Amen-Ra,  lord  of  the  thrones  of  the  world,  resident  in  the 
pure  rock,  thy  beloved  son  Taharqa  give  him  to  be  king  for 
ever,  a  Horus  ^vith  life  eternal.* 

He  appears  also  to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  great 

'  Two  dangliten  of  Taharqa  are  said  to  huvo  bct'n  found.      Champollion 
Figeac,  "L'figypte."  p.  364. 

*  I..epiiti8,  Abth.  Y,  Bl.  1. 
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rock  temple  with  the  oaryatid  columns  of  Bes  ur  Bessa.'  It 
IB  on  this  part  of  the  teuiple  that  the  architrave  has  an 
inscription  which  calls  him  "  The  creation  of  the  Sun 
r=Tli  (1  [1  O  \J>  *^  1  tut  en  mneitnu,  issue  of  the  great 
goda."     Taharqa  is  also  protected  by  Nefer-Tum,  and  is  here 

styled  beloved  of  the  goddess  Nesla^  ^  \ U,    or   . .  R. 

whose  name  means  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  two  couutriea, 
or  earth ;  while  Uat  or  Biito  gives  him  health  and  eternal  joy. 
In  another  chamber  of  the  same  temple  Taliarqa  offei-a 
incense  to  Anher  or  Onouris,  who  is  allied  with  the  goddess 
Tef,  the  so-read  Tefnut.  An  imperfect  inscription  on  the 
architrave  states  that  originally  the  work  had  been  con- 
structed of  small  buildings  by  the  ancestors  of  the  king,  who 
had  built,  or  rather  excavated,  the  temple  by  work  con- 
structed for  ever.*  Amen-Ra  here  supports  Taliarqa ;  and  in 
another  scene,  in  which  the  raonjirch  is  still  represented 
adoring  Amen,  and  where  he  is  beheld  offering  truth  to  the 
god  Amen-Ra  and  Mut,  the  mother  of  Taharqa,  whose  name 
is  partly  obliterated,  and  is  read  by  Lepsius  Aqalu,  accom- 
panies the  monarch.  Like  his  wife,  she  is  entitled  "the 
heiress,  chief  of  singei-s,  regent  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Country,  the  chief,  mietress  of  the  two  countries,  and  mistress 
of  foreign  lauds,  royal  mother  and  royal  sister."  Her  name 
is  doubtful,  but  it  is  probably  through  her  that  tlie  king 
traced  his  descent  from  the  legitimate  line  of  sovereign^.' 
The  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  gieat  temple  is  that  he 
had  "four  times  seen"  or  presented  himself  before  the 
goddess  Athor.  "Thy  appearance,"  it  says,  "is  beloved  of 
the  gods,"  and  she  gives  him  life,  as  does  also  Slut.  On  tlie 
eastern  wall  of  the  cella  of  the  same  temple,  where  he  adores 
a  file  of  gods  consisting  of  Amen  of  Napata  ram-headed,  Mut, 
Chons,  Mentu,  and  Thoth,  this  last  god  states :  "  I  establish 

thy   ^rti    8"'')"  or  "  nobility,"  as   Idng  of  the  Upper   and 

■  LppaLuB,  Abtb.  V.  Bl.  6.  »  Lepiius,  ibid.,  7. 

'  Portion  of  a.  eUtue  of  a  queen  at  daugliler  of  TirhaliBh  found  at  TUobc* 
«u  in  the  oollcclion  of  Bir  C.  Nicbolaon  :  "  CstAlogiie  of  Egjptum  and  oUht 
Antiquitin  colleiHed  bj  Sir  C.  KiDhoWn.  D.C.L.,  LLD."  London,  Sro.,  18U. 
p.  16,  No.  «, 
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Lower  Country.  Here  also  are  scenes  of  the  youthful  Horus, 
Isifi,  and  Nephthys,  and  the  krio-sphinx  of  Amen-Ra.*  On  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  same  cella  he  gives  a  collar  and  pectoral 
plate  to  the  ram-he€ided  Amen  of  Napata,  lord  of  the  thrones 
of  the  two  countries,  Mut,  Chons,  and  the  god  called  Khem  or 
Amsi,  here  called  Amen  in  Apt  or  southern  Thebes,  giver  of 
life.  The  god  says  Taharqa  is  on  the  throne  of  Ilonis.  The 
monarch  wears  the  rams-horn,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  a  de- 
coration adopted  by  his  predecessor  Sabaco,  and  Rameses  II. 
On  another  part  *  of  the  same  temple  Taharqa  adores  Ra, 
Harmachis,  the  god  Tatun,  the  lord  of  Libya,  a  local  deity 
found  at  Samneh,  and  Amen-Ra,  the  soul  of  the  solar  orb  or 

disk,  (J  v^  /^^  (1  ^y^  ,  or  else  "  the  creator  of  the  disk," 
represented  ram-headed  as  in  other  cases.  The  king  is 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  Anhar  or  Onouris,  and  is  followed 
by  Mut,  who  says  she  gives  him  the  years  of  Honis,  and  bis 
dominions  to  Tep  or  Buto,  the  most  northern  part  of  Egypt. 
But  the  most  remarkable  scene  of  all  is  where  Tahuti  or 
Thoth  addresses  twelve  seated  deities  on  behalf  of  Tii'hakah. 
The  accompanying  inscription  says,  "The  lords  of  Hermo- 
])olis,  the  lords  of  the  circle  of  the  gods  say  to  the  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egj-pt,  Nefer-Tum-klm-Ra  (the  prenomen 
of  Taharqa)",  son  of  the  sun,  lord  of  diadems,  Taliarqa  ever 
living,  we  give  him  power  over  the  north,  done  according  to 
all  thy  words.  Thou  art  Hermopolis,  firm  for  ever  and  ever." 
The  inscription  of  the  architrave  records  that  he  had  dedi- 
cated and  built  a  temple  of  good  white  stone  to  his  mother 
Mut,  the  eye  or  pupil  of  the  Sun,  and  mistress  of  Anhar. 

At  Thebes  there  are  several  representations  of  Taharqa, 
iivhere  however  his  name  often  appears  erased.  He  is  there 
seen  embraced  by  Isis  who  gives  him  life  and  health;  Menlu 
also  confers  on  him  life,  and  he  worships  Osiris  as  the  other 
Ethiopian  monarch  Rutamen,  or  Urdameneh,  his  son-in-law, 
and  Nut-Amen.*  At  Medinat  Ilabu  the  inscriptions  record 
the  difficulties  of  the  commencement  of  his  reign  and  his 
conquests  of  Asia  and  the  Libyans,*  as  also  his  reception  and 
festivals. 

>  Lepsiut,  Abth.  V,  Bl.  9.  «  The  west  wall  of  the  cella,  ibid.,  pi.  40. 

»  Mariettc,  "  Karnak,"  pi.  79-81,  87.  *  Prisse,  Mon.,  xxxi-uiiU. 


The  reign  of  Taharqa  was  evidently  continaous  over 
Egypt,  as  demotic  documents  are  in  the  collectioue  of  the 
Louvre  dated  in  the  third  year  of  hie  reign,  B.C.  697-6yO, 
and  the  Museum  of  Boulaq  hoe  others  dated  in  the  seventh 
and  eleventh  years  of  the  same  reign,  while  documents  dated 
iu  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  years  appear,  although  without  a 
royal  name,  to  be  of  the  same  king.' 

Brugsch  Bey'  supposes  Monthemha,  the  eon  of  Nesptah  a 
prophet  of  Araen,  to  have  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Taharqa, 
and  to  be  the  Ma^anti-mi-anhe  prince  of  Thebes  mentioned 
in  the  cylinder  of  Assurbanipal.  A  record  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  this  person  on  Thebea,  the  festival  sacrifices. 
statues,  and  other  objects,  and  repairs  of  the  temple,  are 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Kamak.  He  was  governor 
of  Patorie,  as  South  Egypt  was  designated  at  the  time  of  the 
Assyrians ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  an 
independent  ruler.  The  inacriptious  at  Kamak  are  also  very 
defective.' 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  positive  chronology  *  by  the 
stele  recording  the  death  of  an  Apie,  foimd  by  Mariette  Pasha 
in  the  Serapeion  at  Memphis.  That  stele  or  tablet  records 
the  birth  of  an  Apis  bull  in  the  26th  year  of  Taharqa.  lU 
inauguration  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Pharmouthi  of  the 
same  year,  its  death  20th  Mesore  of  the  20th  year  of  Psam- 
metichua  I ;  it  ends,  "  making  twenty-one  years."  If  this 
interpretation  is  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  2t)th  year  o( 
Taharqa  was  the  final  year  of  his  reign  iu  Egypt,  and  that  hu 
reigned  twenty-six  years  over  the  eoimtry  if  he  did  not  date 
from  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  jiithiopia.  The  phi'ase 
■<s>-  v««  I  '^  (-1 1  has  been  disputed,  and  asserted  to  be  that  it 
means  "made  on  the  21st  year,"  or  tliat  the  tablet  was  then 
made.  But  it  will  be  obserx-ed  that  the  Apia  bull  was  buried 
5^  {  g  Q  I  on  the  25th  Paophi  of  the  2l8t  year  of  Psam- 
metichus  I,  aud  that  a  different  pronominal  form  is  used; 
while  in  other  places,  as  the  canon  of  Turiu  aud  the  papyrus 

'  DeTcrin,  "CaUlogne  dea  Manuioriti  figrptipna,"    8to.,  Pam,  187S,  p.  SOG. 
'  "History  of  Egypt."    8vo.,  1879,  VoL  il,  pp.  SllO-70. 
■  Marietta  Bey,  "Ksfnat,"  pi.  43^1. 

*  Marietta,  "  La  Serapeum  da  Mcwphiii,"  pp,  28-9 ;    "  Bull.  d'Athoi 
FfUifui,"  p.  76. 
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of  Barneses  III,  the  expression  at  the  end  of  the  tablet  is 
exactly  that  which  notes  a  number  of  years,  and  consequently 
it  is  possible  to  assume  that  it  marks  the  life  of  the  bull,  and 
gives  RO.  688  for  the  1st  year  of  Taharqa.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  on  the  other  three  tablets  of  the  XXVIth 
dynasty,  the  age  of  the  bull  or  the  munber  of  years  and  months 
lie  lived  is  rigorously  expressed ;  so  that  if  twenty-one  years 
exactly  expresses  the  age  of  the  Apis,  it  was  born  on  the 
20th  Mesore  of  the  last  year  of  Taharqa.  It  would  have 
been  useless  to  record,  after  the  mention  of  the  fimeral  on 
the  21st  year,  that  the  tablet,  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  was 
executed  at  the  same  time.^ 

There  are  two  bronze  plates  at  the  Museum  on  which  are 
engraved  inscriptions  containing  the  titles  of  Taharqa  as 
lord  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country,  Ra-Nefer-Tum  khu. 
son  of  the  Sun,  Taharqa  beloved  of  Mesklien,  the  goddess 
resident  in  Abydos,  giver  of  life  like  the  Sun.^  They  show 
that  Taharqa  was  also  a  donor  to  the  temple  of  Abydos,  as 
they  probably  came  from  that  site.  Rosellini  also  mentions 
the  sarcophagus  of  a  lady  named  Sesarinikhur,  daughter  of 
two  persons  named  Phiscon  and  Tarutensekhet,  in  the 
Museum  of  Florence.  Sesirinikliur  was  nm-se  of  the  daughter 
of  Taharqa.^ 

The  name  of  Taharqa  is  found  at  Medinat  Habu  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  pylon  placed  by  Thotlimes  111  in  front  of 
the  edifice. 

1 supplying  all  food  like  the  sun 

2 good 

3 

4 1  thirsted  it  was  for  the  sole  god ....  I 

existed  in  my  thirst  yea  as  it  were 
5 circles  of  years  for  .    Amsi  Amen  was  cro\vned 

on  his  steps  in  his  gilded  place  in  a  good  festival 
6.  damaged,  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  eight  gods  on  tlie 

28th  of  the  month  Payni  the  wish  of  what  was  for^ .  .  . 

*  WiedemaDn,  "  Gewhiclite  Acgjpt<?nB,"  p.  149,  takes  the  some  view. 

'  Egjptian  Boom,  5110-5111.  Leemaiis,  "Lettre  ^  Salvolini,"  bvo.,  1888, 
p.  118.  '  "  Mod.  Stor.  Teste,"  t.  11,  p.  110. 

*•  Mariette,  "  Karnok,"  pi.  42.  The  order  here  is  that  given  by  Marielte 
Dc  Boug«  translates  retrograde. 
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7 of  gold  and  all  precious  stones  was  worked  the  ark 

of  Chons  the  god,  the  youth  plated  with  gold  all  its 
type  was  of 

8 the  crown  of  the  lowsr  country  having  pliiraee  of  a 

hawk,  the  head-dreae  with  two  feathers,  the  head-dress 
with  the  difilc  uf  the  moon ;  was  made  the  statue  of  that 
god  with  legs  of  pure  silver  its  body  waa  of 

9 of  his   dues  . .-,.  they    were    for    circles    of    years 

damaged  they  were 

to secret  places  waa  the  body  as  it  were  reckoned.     Its 

temple  was  built  of  etone 

11.  real ....  mulberry-wood  plated  with  iron  of  the  eastern 
foreign  land  Satt'  its  body'  was  guarded  by  copper 
pit,  its  one  bolt  of  wood 

12 gold  fiUed  wth  precious  stones.     It  was  set  up  the 

ceiling  with  thirty-five  columns  of  blocks  of  good  white 
carved  stone  and  enclosed 

13 was  made  its  basin  of  pure  water  of  good  white 

carved  stone  there  was  set  up  for  it  a  store  house  for 
its  tribute  of  divine  offeiings.  There  in  it  was  made  its 
table 

14 was   renewed   the   processional   boat   of  Chons  in 

Thebes  Neferhetp,  Chons,  elevating  the  diadem  of  the 
two  gods  of  silver  and  real  stones,  their  table  of  offer- 
ing was  made°  of  silver,  gold,  and  iron 

15 them  was  distinguished  Chous  the  counsellor,  Chons 

Pasekher,  in  their  type  of  gold  as  they  were  befm-e,  was 
excavated  the  pool  of  pure  waters  of  the  god  Mentu 
lord  of  the  Thebaid  as 

16 it  was  before,... to  give  hght  to  his  great  noble 

house.  There  was  made  its  table  of  silver,  gold,  iron, 
and  copper.  A  hall  was  made  holding  the  god  Uas 
(WesttTn  Thebes)  and  the  goddess  Uas  the  powerful 
lords  of  the  scimitar  in  the  type. 

17 was   made   the   processional   ark  Uati*  resident  io 

Thebes  upon  two  poles,  of  gold  and  real  stones  was 
made  the  processional  ark  of  Ptah  the  orbs  of  his  vision 
of  gold 

'  Amu.  :  Chwelliiig.     Do  Euuge.  '  Uuitiplied.  ■  Uatv. 
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18 their  good  table  to  be  better  than  before.    Was  made 

the  processional  ark  of  Athor  lady  of  the  valley  ^  . . . 

gleaming  in  their  holy  types  as  at  the  great  inspection 

was 
19 one  with  all  its  belongings  on  two  poles  for  carrying. 

Was  made  the  processional  ark  of  Amen  Ra  lord  of  the 

thrones  of  the  two  coimtries  and  the  processional  ark 

of  Chons  reckoner  of  time  and  the  processional  ark  of 

Amen  Ra  lord  of  the  thrones  of  the  world 
20 all  its    belongings   on  two   poles.    Was  made  the 

statue'  of  Ra  sarkar'  the  justified  of  pure  gold  and 

precious  stones  on  two  poles  as  it  was  before 
21.  Chons  resident  in  Tsamut  (Hades)  in  his  form  which 

is  of  gold  plating  on  two  poles.     Was  made  the  great 

....  of  the  residence  in  its  holy  type.     Its  temple  was 

renewed  better  than  it  was  before 
22 it  of  good  white   carved   stone  turning  back  the 

inundation  of  the  river  in  its  course.     Was  stretching 

the  water 
23. in  his  good  festival  of  the  25th  of  Athyr  was  renewed 

the  wall  of  that  temple.of  Amen  in  Thebes,  repaired. . . . 
24 of  the ....  with  all  additions  of  earth,  building  its 

principal  parts  of  brick  as  its  good  constructions  were 

found  made  by  ancestoi*s. 
25 1  installed  the  bull  of  Mat*  in  its  holy  type,  I  built  a 

good  shrine  more  beautiful  than  it  was 
26 1  built  the  temple  of  Mentu,  lord  of  the  Thebaid .... 

To  give  light  to  its  good  gates  was 
27 placed  the  god   [Amsi-Amen]  on  his  steps   in  the 

district  of  Sahu*  of  gold  better  than  it  was  before 
28 as  lord  of  the  country  in  Khem-Khem  (or  Panopolis) 

I  made  the  processional  shrine  of  Har-men. 
29.  I ....  I  made  the  standard   (or  Amsi)   dwelhng  in  the 

heaven  in  its  holy  type  plated. 
30 1  made  the  processional  shrine  of  Thoth  who  dwells 

in  Sekhet  Ha^-abti  the  sanctuary  of  Thoth  at  Hermopolis 

....  of  gold. 

'  An,  town  of  the  20th  nome.  '  Shrine.  '  Amenophis  T. 

*  Place  north  of  Karnak— the  bull  Pacis.  *  In  Athribis. 


31.  I. 
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•  the  type   of  laia   I   made   upon  their  head  i^ 


throughout  t 
32 their  abriiieB  perfect   as   they  were   before.     Was 

excavated  the  pure  pool  of  lais  of  Cnptoa 
33 was  made   the   boat   of  Osiris   in   that   district  of 

(upwards  of  16)  cubits  of  real  cedar  wood  aa  was  proper 

was  made  the  prow  of  acacia ....  was 
34.  ....  of  brick  after  the  ....  denuded   the  for  ... .  divine 

gfuardian' 
35 of  all  the  gods  the  fourth  priest  of  Amen  the  chief 

of  the  city,  (or  nomarch,)  the  superintendent  Meutu- 

einha  as  chief,  the  son  of  Nesptah  justified  was  made 
36 of  80  cubits  in  ite  length  of  real  cedar  at  the  head  of 

the  staircase  of  the  main  building  of  pure  gold  inlaid 

with  precious  stones equipped 

37 ail  the   temples    of   the    gods    in   the   north   and 

southern  nomes  were  purified  entirely,  as  also  were 

purified  the  temples when  it  happened 

38 the  nome  was,  ....  there  this  tbruughout  made  with 

that  triple-headed  or  another  not. . . .  there  not  opposed 
39 withoiit  fault  one  Hant  waa  substituted  and  made 

for  another  moreover  in  the  nome  of  Western  Thebes, 

the  god  who  conceals  his  name,*  pupil  of  the  sun  regent 
40 giving  peace  to  the  divine  lord  in  the  things  of  his 

heart,  bulls  very  many,  calves,  to  complete  what  I  gave, 

all  my  on  a  good  occasion 
41 delighting  in  my  food,   divine   offerings  as  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  beginning  of  every  year  at  the  days, 

its  numerous  protections  at  the  time 
42 filling  its  granaries  with  the  heads  of  its  fields,  going 

their  time,  coming  at  their  time,  making  their  festivals 
43 in  its  totality,  making  the  festivals  ....  its  bread,  the 

prophets,  j)riests.  and  horoscopi  male  and  female 
44 according  to  the  nomes  greater  and  lesser. . . .  made 

by  the  Nile  to  my  city  and  the  country  inundating  the 

city  and  nomes,  with  abundant  heads  of  cattle 
45 this  divine  instruction,  protected  the ....  of  the  south 

nome  through  its  divine  path  the  whole  world  in  peace, 

overthrown  was  the  chief  of 

'  The  trnialulioD  of  Do  Rouge  camiuDnoei  bere.  reading  bai'^wardB  to  liua  1.  i 

'  Amei.  ^^^^ 


....  ray  foundations my  conetnictiona  iu coming 

from  the  south,  I  delighted  in  my ....  coming  from 
I  47 the  north   ....  in   going  out   and   coming  in, 

tranquil  in  the  day 
I  48 the  wall  made  for  my  city  I  obliterated  the  enemies 

from  the  nomes  of  the  south  at  the  time ' 
'  49 sei-ving  hia   god  inceaeantly  at  the   shrine  seeing 

what  wae  in  it,  all  its  tveasuriea  sealed  with  Bignets 
50.  ....  my  guardians'  in  the  temple  at  all  my  aesembhes 

(without  cessation).     The  son  with 
51-  ■ ...  of  the  pure  water  his  genius,"  the  inspector  of  the 

prophets  in  weetem  Thebes,  the  guardian  Nesptah-snab 

the  children 
52.  . .  the  priests  knew  tho  place  for  him  I  watched  seeking 

the  place  of  lying,  I  inquired  seeking* 
53 inquiring   the   opening  of  the  ....  connecting  the 

rolls,"  proceeding  to  the  great  election 
54 I  knew  all  that  was  desired  by  me,  I  did  this  iu  the 

....  of  a  khepsh' 
55 for  ray  son  over  the  ....  in  my  place,  clever  was  tho 

effect  of  my  advice  in 
56 its  frontiers  through  his  employing  the  men  of  his 

place  each 
37  ....  the  divine  spirits  instead  of  the  time  for  the  lord  of 

the  gods.  Amen  the  great  raler 
58 to  Mut,  mistress  of  the  heaven,  and  Chousu  coming 

out   of  the  Nu   (or   celestial  abyss)  to  Mentu  lord  of 

western  Thebes,  and  tho  circle  of  the  great  gods 
551 for  our  regent,  to  the  servants  of  her  holiness,  to  the 

divine  circle  of  the  gods  in  the  shrine  of  Mut,  living 

well,  unhmited  the  glory 
60.  ....  a   good  burial  of  the  old,   we  augment  onr  issue 

fiiTOunibly  placed  on  our  seats  we  go 
61 ejtcellent  are  our  limbs,  they  do  not  keep  our  names 

favourably we  are  praised 

62 we ... .  his  stability  iu  thy  house,  we  proclaim. . . . 

coming  while  it  was  wished 

'  Or  ImdiDg.  *  Or  L-oinpaQionB,  '  Or  qti. 

'  ThU  loolii  like  a  spiin'li  for  «.  new  .A|>i», 

•  Or  tying  tho  rolls,  or  offBring  Iha  due  riles.  '  Thigh,  or  «ciDiil4ir. 
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63 in  ita  daily  course,  we ....  in  what  alie  Jitl  ^ 

64 tourtli   prophet   of  Amen   in  Thebes  ....  chief  ths 

nome  of  the  south,  the  one  holding  the  same  office 

65 the  chief ....  in  the  temple  of  Mut  [space]  remaining 

66 third  propliet,  chief  of  tlie  city,  superintendent  of 

the  south  district,  holding  the  same  office,  Mentnemha 

67 regent  of  Mut,  mistress  of  the  heaveu,  pupil  of  the 

Sun  in  front 
68 the  hanrls  loaded  with  a  royal  offering  after  an  offering 

In  the  annale  of  Assyria'  it  appears  that  although  Tirhakah 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  Egyptian  history  as  eariy  as 
Esarhaddon,  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Assurbanipal  that  he 
was  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  confederacy  of  the 
twenty  Egyptian  piiuces  who  had  combined  against  the 
Assyrian  power  defeated,  and  Neeho  appointed  in  Saia  by 
the  Assyrians  chief  governor  of  Egypt.  The  Apis  tablet, 
however,  seems  to  omit  the  name  of  Necho,  unless  additional 
years  are  added  to  the  life  of  the  biUL  As  the  date  of  these 
events  is  uot  mentioned  in  the  Assyiian  records,  no  syn- 
chronism is  afforded  by  the  annals,  and  the  actual  number  of 
years  of  Tirhakah.  as  hitherto  known,  are  those  afforded  by 
the  date  of  the  Apis  tablet:  and  the  presumption  is  that  it 
records  his  last  regnal  year. 

A  small  oval  of  teira-cotta  found  at  Palmyra,' 
with  several  other  similar  tessane,  with  Palmy- 
rene  inscriptions,  has  the  name  of  Taharqa  in  it. 
It  appears  to  read,  "..,.  of  Amen  Taharqa  he  l||[ril|| 
has  given  thee  eternal  life."  As  this  little  object 
has  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  othei 
objects,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  came  there,  or 
if  it  is  an  indication  that  the  conquests  of  Tirhakah  ex- 
tended as  far  as  PalnijTa. 

On  a  monument  at  Thebes,  Taharqa  is  represented  con- 
quering the  Assyrians.  The  monarch  wears  the  crown  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and,  although  bearded,  his  face  has  a  youthful 
appearance.     His  dress  is  the  ordinary  one,  but  on  his  breast 

'  Smith,  "Assupbaaipal,"  pp.  46,  47  i  "  Hbt.  Assjr,,"  Oppert.  "  Mimoin- 
».  1.  r»pp.  de  rfigjpt*  ot  de  I'Awijr,,"  1860.  p.  84. 

'  Now  in  the  Briti»h  Muieutn.  ^^^1 
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^i'e  two  hawks  clasping  in  their  claws  a  signet.     He  grasps 

arranged  in  the  ordinary  Egyptian  style— the  hair  of  ten 

^^Vsiatic  prisoners,  bearded,  standiQg,  and  holding  daggers, 

"^i^rhom  he  is  about  to  strike  with  his  mace.^     It  is  uncertain 

Lf  these  are  the  chiefs  of  the   dodedarchy,  or  rather  the 

^ikosarchy,  into  which    Egypt  was    divided,   or    external 

dneniies;    for  Negro   garrisons  are  represented  in  Asiatic 

FV>rtre88e8  attacked  by  Assyriana     Taharqa  does  this  before 

^Ajnen-Ra  in  his  usual  human  type,  who  holds  by  cords  three 

Lisual  towns  indicated  by  beardless  captives,  with  their  names 

Ln    ovals.    They  are  called  Tash-'pa,  TeaheVf  and  Kah^set  or 

JSjashrkhoBty  and   are  apparently  ^Ethiopian.     Tasher  is  of 

GouTBe  the  Desert  or  Bed  Land,  in  antithesis  to  Kami  or 

Egypt.     Besides  Amen-Ra,  a  deity  of  smaller  proportions, 

wearing  two  hawk's  feathers  on  his  head,  is  represented 

standing,  holding  a  sceptre.     This  might  be  a  form  of  Anhar 

or   Onouris.     A   statue   at   Bulaq   records   amongst    other 

nations  conquered  the  Shasu  or  Arabs^  the  Khita  or  Syrians, 

Aratu  or  Aradus,  Eati  or  Phoenicians,  Assur  or  Assyria,  and 

Naharaina  or  Mesopotamia.' 

Four  plates  are  given  by  Prisse  in  his  "Monimients 
^gyptiens**  (PL  XXXI  to  xxxiv),  of  a  small  edifice  of  Taharqa, 
situated  at  the  exterior  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace  at 
Kamak. 

The  biblical  narrative  of  Tirhakah  is  well  known,  and  his 
march  against  Sennacherib.'  According  to  Strabo,^  he  pene- 
trated as  &r  west  as  the  colilmns  of  Hercules,  and  his  western 
expeditions  are  probably  alluded  to  in  the  inscription  of  San. 
The  varieties  of  his  name — Tharaka  of  the  Septuagint, 
Tearkon  of  Strabo,  and  Tarakos  of  Manetho — are  due  to  the 
different  forms  used  by  the  authors.  The  Hebrew  form, 
Tirhakah,  uses  a  final  also  not  found  in  the  hieroglyphs,  to 
which  the  Septuagint  is  the  nearest  approach. 

1  BoedHni,  "  Mon.  BeaH/'  cU. 

s  De  Boiig^,  "fitude  but  Tahraks,"  "M^l.  d'Arch."  I,  p.  13. 

s  2  King!  liz,  9 ;  Isaiah  xxxyii,  9.  <  Lib.  XY,  687. 
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FRAGMEXT    OF    THE    HISTORY 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR    IH. 
By  Theo.  G.  Pwchics. 

Sead  Srd  J>tcemba;  1878. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason  to  aci 
for  the  great  dearth  of  recorda  of  the  political  history  c 
later  Babylonian  empire,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
from  her  old  rival,  Assyria,  a  nation  of  the  same  race  and 
language,  we  have  an  abundant  store  of  records,  whicii, 
judging  from  the  resnita  of  the  excavations  still  going 
on  in  that  country,  aecm  to  be  inexhaustible.  Although 
the  Babylonians  were,  like  the  Assyrians,  at  the  same  time 
both  a  literary  and  a  warlike  people,  unlike  the  Assyrians, 
recorda  of  events  by  their  own  scribes  are  almost  wholly 
wanting, 

The  troubled  state  of  the  empire  during  the  time  ol  the 
Assyrian  ascendancy  most  likely  not  only  prevented  the 
writing  of  full  and  complete  records,  but  caused  the  destnio- 
tion  of  those  then  existing,  so  that  almost  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  political  history  of  Babylonia  during  the  earlier  times 
is  derived  from  Assyrian  sources,  and  then  only  when  either 
for  peace  or  war  the  two  nations  came  together.  The  great 
work  bearing  upon  these  meetings  was  the  Synchronous 
History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,'  which  is  written  in  bb 
impartial  a  manner  as  was  possible  to  the  Assyiian  scribe. 
The  majority  of  the  meetings  referred  to  are  warlike,  but 
whether  for  pL-ace  or  war  the  Assyrians  seem  almost  always 
to  have  had  the  advantage.  This  Synchronous  Historr 
shows   a   most   unsettled   state   of   affairs   in    Babylonia- 

"  TrauB.  80c  Bib.  Aroh.," 
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dissensions  and  revolts  within,  and  without  the  hostile 
Assyrians  seizing  every  opportunity  for  harassing  the  un- 
fortunate Babylonians.  There  is  little  wonder  therefore  that 
Tve  iSnd  so  few  records  of  this  period. 

But  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  Baby- 
lonian historical  records  are  still  wanting.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  inscribed  bricks  and  cylinders  in  abundance^  but  they 
contain  what  may  be  called  the  "  architectural  history  "  of 
the  country,  being  merely  long  accounts  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  erected  by  its  kings^  mingled  with  long  and  pious 
addresses  to  the  gods  of  the  land,  but  not  one  allusion  to 
any  political  or  other  historical  event.  Perhaps  the  piety  of 
the  Babylonians  in  these  times  exceeded  any  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  record  of  their  victories.  But  it  is  likelier  that 
the  more  expensive,  though  more  perishable  material  papyrus, 
"was  used  on  most  occasions  for  the  royal  records.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  large  collection  of  over  two  thousand 
Babylonian  tablets  acquired  for  the  British  Museum  by  the 
late  Qeorge  Smith  contains  not  one  historical  text ;  but  for 
a  long  time  it  has  been  felt  that  Babylonian  historical 
records,  although  possibly  never  very  numerous,  must  have 
existed. 

About  two  months  ago  a  small  collection  of  Babylonian 
inscribed  tablets  was  offered  for  sale  to  the  British  Museum. 
It  seemed  to  consist  of  the  usual  fragments  of  mathematical, 
astrological,  and  mythological  texts.  On  examination,  how- 
ever, a  small  fragment  was  foimd  among  them,  about  two 
inches  long  by  an  inch  and  three-quarters  broad,  containing 
an  allusion  to  the  37th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  giving 
a  fragmentary  account  of  a  warlike  expedition  to  the  land  of 
Misir.  A  second  examination  of  the  same  collection  brought 
to  light  another  small  fragment  of  the  same  text,  which,  on 
being  joined  to  the  first  piece  foimd,  completed  the  ends  of 
fourteen  lines  of  the  obverse,  and  sixteen  lines  of  the  reverse 
of  the  tablet. 

In  consequence  of  the  mutilated  state  of  this  record  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  annals,  I  will  only  give  here  a  summary  of 
its  contents.  The  text,  with  transliteration  and  translation, 
will  be  found  on  pages  218-222. 
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Id  the  opening  linea  NtibuchatiDCZzar  scema  to  be  address 
ing  some  deity,  perhaps  the  god  Bel,  whose  worehip  was  in 
high  favour  with  the  Babylonians,  In  the  address  some 
former  victories  are  referred  to,  Nebuchadnezzar  giving  to 
the  god  the  glory  of  having  caused  bis  hands  in  former 
days  to  fight  and  to  rest,  of  enlarging  his  Idiigdoni,  and  of 
exalting  the  kings  over  tlie  people.  The  inscription  then 
speaks  of  some  prince  who,  trusting  to  his  army,  made  war. 
The  account  of  this  prince's  depredations,  however,  is  lost 
The  "  37th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  the  coimtry  of 
[Babylon]  "  is  then  mentioned,  and  the  next  line  states  that 
some  one,  evidently  Nebuchadnezzar's  general,  went  to  Miar 
to  do  battle. 

The  reverse  of  the  tablet  begins  by  stating  that  the  king 
of  Mifiir  collected  his  troops,  but,  unfortunately,  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Misir  is  lost  (unless  the  syllable  -Su,  which 
immediately  precedes  the  sign  for  king,  form  part  of  it^- 
The  king,  the  tablet  continues,  caused  his  army  to  march. 
The  next  line  speaks  of  a  remote  district  within  the  seu. 
most  Ukely  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Soldiers,  horses,  and 
chariots  are  then  mentioned,  and  the  following  line  tells  of 
the  hostile  king  having  trusted  to  some  persons  who  had 
promised  to  help  him,  hut  who  the  helpers  were  does  not 
appear.  After  this  the  ends  of  a  few  linea,  making  no  con- 
nected sense,  are  all  that  remain,  and  then  the  record  bresb 
off  altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  fragmentary  state  of 
the  inscription,  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words  is  very 
doubtful,  and  the  probable  contents  can  only  be  infeiied 
from  what  is  left,  but  this  much  is  certahi,  that  in  the  37th 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  an  expedition  w»» 
made  to  Mib*ir,  in  order  to  check  the  king  of  that  counti7 
who  was  evidently  harrying  a  part  of  Babylonia. 

One  or  two  important  points  ai-e  left  undetermined  by 
this  inscription.  Is  the  Nebuchadjiezzar  here  mentioned  the 
king  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  him  in  Sacred  History,  or  is  he  either  of  the  two 
kings  of  the  same  name  who  preceded  that  kijig?  And  vHtk 
what  district  is  the  country  of  Misir  against  which  he  miwie 
war  to  be  identified  ? 
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As  the  first  Nebuchadnezzar  is  recorded  to  have  reigned 
thirty  years,  and  the  second  only  two  years,  if  these  state- 
ments of  the  length  of  their  reigns  be  correct,  an  expedition 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  either  is  impossible;  and  though 
it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  no  record  of  Nebuchadnezzar  III 
having  made  any  expedition  after  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
reign,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  new  fragment  that  the 
king  led  the  expedition  himself,  but  it  seems  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  document  as  if  he  appointed  somebody  as  com- 
mander-in-chief to  conduct  the  expedition.  To  this  may 
be  added  that  the  writing  on  the  fragment  is  by  no  means 
archaic,  and  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  a 
copy  of  an  older  text,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  such  is  the  case.  Everything,  so  far,  points  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar III  as  the  king  of  Babylon  under  whom  the 
expedition  took  place. 

As  to  the  coimtry  of  Misir,  the  likeness  of  this  name  to 
that  of  Musur,  the  name  commonly  given  to  Egypt  in  the 
Assyrian  records,  will  at  once  be  seen ;  the  only  difference 
being  the  substitution  of  t  for  u  in  both  syllables  of  the  word. 
The  ceaseless  animosity  manifested  by  the  Egyptians  towards 
the  Babylonians  during  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  III  seems 
to  favour  the  conjecture  that  Egypt  is  the  country  refen-ed  to. 

After  the  division  of  the  fallen  Assyrian  monarchy  among 
its  conquerors,  some  discussion  arose  between  Egypt  and 
Babylon  about,  it  is  thought,  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
tive portions.  The  result  of  this  discussion  was  that,  in  the 
year  605  B.C.,  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
encamped  at  Karkemish.  The  Egyptians  were  completely 
routed,  and  the  young  general  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Egypt. 

While  Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  in  chastising  the 
Egyptians  his  father  Nabopolassar  died,  and  he  hastened  to 
Babylon  to  take  possession  of  the  tin-one.  He  was  soon 
called  away  again,  however,  by  the  revolt  of  the  kings  of 
Palestine,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  prompted  to  this 
step  by  the  Egyptians.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  that  time 
occupied  with  other  things,  and  could  not  attend  to  these 
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disturbances  till  the  year  598  B.O.,  when  he  again  marched 
into  Palestine  and,  attacking  Tyre  on  the  way.  entered  and 
occupied  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Nebuchadnezzar  now 
depoBtd  Jehoiacliin  (whom  the  Jews  had  made  king  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Jeboiakim)  and  set  his  uncle  Zedekiah 
upon  the  throne,  so  as  to  have  a  ruler  in  Judah  who  owed 
hia  rise  to  him,  and  not  to  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  king; 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  made  Zedekiah  swear  by  Jehovah  to  be 
faithful  to  him.  He  then  carried  the  young  Jewish  king 
whom  he  had  deposed,  together  with  numerous  other  cap- 
tives, into  Babylonia.  Zedekiah,  encouraged  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  did  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
oath,  made  a  treaty  with  the  kings  of  Tyre,  Sidou,  Moah, 
Edoin,  and  Ammon  to  revolt,  iinder  the  leadership  of  Egypt, 
against  Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar  waa  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Elam,  then  a  rather  powerful  state.  We  do  not 
know  what  brought  the  Babylonians  into  hoatihty  with  the 
Elamttes,  but  the  result  of  tho  expedition  was  to  bring  the 
whole  Idngdnra  of  Eliira  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  monarchy, 

Apries  or  Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  entered  with  energy 
into  the  Syrian  league,  and  occupied  with  his  fleet  many 
portions  of  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  Nebuchadnezzar  marched 
in  the  year  589  B.C.  into  Syria,  and  made  Eiblah  in  Hamatb 
his  head-quart,er8.  From  this  place  he  directed  his  troopa 
under  the  command  of  hie  general.  Nebuzaradan,  against 
Palestine.  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the  revolt,  tbou^ 
the  Jews  within  it  were  divided  into  two  pai-ties — one  m 
favour  of  submission  to  the  Babylonian  king,  the  other  of 
resistance.  Against  Jerasalem,  therefore,  Nebuzaradan  now 
directed  his  march,  and  besieged  the  city,  to  the  relief  (rf 
which  Hophra  marched  after  having  assembled  hia  army. 
On  the  advance  of  the  Egv-ptian  troops  Nabuzaradan  raised 
the  siege  and  retired;  but  from  some  unknown  cause  the 
Egyptians  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  left  Jemaalemto 
its  fate.  Nebuzaradan  now  vigorously  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and  the  city  fell  in  the  year  587  B.C.  The  sack  of  the  city, 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  the  carrying  away  of  it» 
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sacred  veBsels  are  well  known.  Zedekiah,  attempting  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  was  captured  and  carried  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Babylonian  king  had  the  barbarity  to  cause 
Zedekiah's  sons  to  be  put  to  death  before  his  face,  and  then 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah  himself. 

Nebuchadnezzar  now  turned  to  chastise  the  other  powers 
of  Palestine  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  revolt,  and  in 
the  year  586  B.O.  he  began  the  siege  of  Tyi-e,  one  of  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  world.  For  thirteen  years  the  army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  tried  in  vain  to  take  it,  and  the  result  of 
his  lengthy  siege  is  doubtful,  the  city  being  situated  in  a 
most  excellent  position  for  resisting  a  siege.  At  any  rate,  if 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  take  it,  he  gained  very  little  in  return 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  thirteen  years'  siege. 

While  besieging  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar's  attention  was 
attracted  for  a  time  by  affairs  in  Media,  a  dispute  having 
arisen  between  that  coimtry  and  Lydia  on  account  of  some 
fugitives  who  had  fled  from  Cyaxeres  king  of  Media,  and 
taken  refuge  with  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia.  The  Lydians 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  fugitives,  and  a  war  was  begun  in 
consequence  in  the  year  590  B.C.  This  war  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  on  between  the  two  powers  for  five  years, 
neither  side  gaining  any  lasting  advantage.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  while  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  battle,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  and  both  armies  taking  this  as 
an  omen,  the  king  of  Cilicia  and  Nebuchadnezzar  meanwhile 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation. 

Meanwhile  the  Jews  had  again  revolted,  and  murdered 
Gedaliah,  the  governor  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  over 
them,  and  many  of  the  people  hoping  to  evade  the  vengeance 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  which  they  felt  would  fall  upon 
them  on  account  of  the  deed,  fled  into  Egypt.  Besides  the 
Jews,  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  also  disaffected,  and  the 
length  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  still  held  out,  gave  gi-eat 
encouragement  to  the  enemies  of  Babylonia  in  that  quarter. 
In  the  year  682  B.C.  a  new  Babylonian  force  marched  into 
Palestine,  and  again  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  senduig 
the  last  of  her  people  captive  to  Babylon. 

When  at  the  end  of  the  thirteen  years  Tjtc  fell,  Egj'pt 


I 
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Btm  remained  the  deadly  fne  of  the  Babylonian  mouarch. 
She  had  fomented  and  enoowraged  every  rebellion  in 
Palestine,  and  by  her  interference  in  the  afTairB  of  that 
district,  had  brought  down  upon  herself  the  vengeance  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  year  572  B.C.  the  Babylonian 
mouarch  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  into  Egypt,  com- 
pletely ovemiuning  the  country,  and  plundering  on  every 
side.  Hoph]-a,  the  ting  of  Egypt,  was  defeated.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  deposed  bim,  and  placed 
upon  the  throne  a  general  named  Ahmes  or  Amasis,  who 
ruled  the  country  as  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Babylonia. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  tliis  conquest  of  Egypt  closed 
the  campaigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  now,  satiated 
with  the  glories  of  thirty-three  years  of  conquest,  he 
occupied  himself  during  the  remainder  of  hie  reign  with  the 
adornment  of  Babylon  and  the  principal  cities  of  his  Innd. 
Tlie  new  fragment,  however,  speaks  unmistakably  of  an 
expedition  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  four  years  later  than 
the  date  of  his  supposed  last  expedition.  It  is  difficult  on 
this  account  to  identify  this  expedition  with  any  of  those 
of  which  the  record  has  come  down  to  us.  This  being  so, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  try  to  find  out  why  it  took  place,  and 
under  what  circumstances.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  with 
some  probability  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion,  by  means 
(if  the  character  which,  as  before  stated,  precedes  the  words 
"ting  of  Misir."  Besides  this  complete  character,  there  is 
also  part  of  a  character  which  may  be  ||,  the  whole  reading 
n-aii,  and  the  only  name  of  a  king  of  Egypt  of  this  period 
which  ends  with  as  is  Ahmes  or  Aniasis,  the  general  who  was 
set  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  tlie 
defeat  of  Hophra.  The  Babylonian  form  of  Aniasis  would 
probably  be  A-ma-orsn. 

It  seeras  therefore  likely  that  Amasis  revolted,  and  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  obliged  to  send  a  force  to  Egypt  to 
put  down  the  revolt.  The  continued  hostihty  of  Egypt 
against  Babylonia,  which  had  lasted  so  long,  was  no  doubt 
hard  to  extinguish,  and  probably  also  Amasis  was  actuated 
by  the  very  natural  desire  to  become  totally  independent  c 
Babylonia. 
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We  do  not  learn  from  any  source  that  the  rebellious 
vassal  was  deposed,  as  the  length  of  his  reign  is  set  down  at 
forty-five  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  king  of  Babylonia 
was  more  merciful  towards  rebels  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  than  he  had  been  in  the  former  part,  and  that  he 
reinstated  Amasis  and  pardoned  him  for  his  ingratitude. 

Small  as  the  fragment  is,  it  throws  a  fresh  ray  of  hght 
upon  ancient  history  at  a  most  important,  as  well  as  most 
interesting,  period.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  more 
of  the  tablet  has  not  been  preserved,  for  at  most  we  possess 
only  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole — probably  considerably 
less.  The  discovery  of  this  fragment  shows  the  rich  harvest 
we  may  expect  from  the  moimds  of  Babylonia,  which  have 
not  yet  been  by  any  means  systematically  explored.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  ftiture  explorations  in  that  country,  ol 
whose  ancient  history  we  know  as  yet  so  Uttle,  will  yield 
a  good  store  of  the  riches  which  its  libraries  must  have 
contained ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  so  great  a  nation  should 
have  passed  away  without  leaving  more  than  one  record  of 
the  political  events  in  which  it  had  taken  part. 
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-  n«  -fie 

»•  mm^m^^^^^Mi  v  if  i 

8s-a-fi» 

that 

SU   •    UIU    -BO 

^10  ttanu! 

ku  -  um   -  laa 
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[tu-]  Se  -    pis  iarr    -    A  -    ti    -  a 

[tAov]  causedest  to  make,  my  kingdom 

tu    -    fiar    -  hk 
thou  madeet  to  increase 

[e-]        li     -  Su  -  nu  iarr&ni 

over      them  kings 

ta  -  na  -     ,    -     id        kar  -  du  -  ti  -Su 
thou      eaaltedsty  his      warriors 

10.  ^^^m  T-  Hffflf  ^  I  '^^/^i 

me      apkalli  -Su  alaki  su 

his     prince,  his      paths 

ki  -  ma  -  Su    -  tarn 

like    him      

bu  -  uS  i    -    ta   -  a  -    am 

jnade,  he       divided^ 

T?  -^y  ^m  I  ^  [^^  p]  -^T 

a  -  na     umjnaui  -  Su       u  -  [tak  -  kil]  -  ma 
to      his      army  he      [^trusted^      and 

12.  mmmm  t  v  ^n  -m  ^  ^  >^ 

ia        il      -  tai        i  -  ki  -    ir 

tcho        prayed,  hattened 

ma  -    fear  il&ni  [rabiiti] 

before  the      [great']      gods 
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"■  i^^^mm  -^    <«    f  % 

Sanatu      silasa'a       sibutu'u^H 

year  thirty-»evenlh   of^^^ 

D.P.     Nalni  -kiidurri  -iisur        sar      mat    [Tin-    tir  -  ki] 
A'eliuciuMijie^iar       king  of  the  country  \of  Babtflonl 

Mi  -  ^        a  -  na         e   -   pifi 

[to']     Mifir  to  malx 

ta^zi  il      -  [  lik  -  ma] 

war  he     w[ent] 


[lunmani-su  A-ma-]  a-  su       sar       Mi   - 

[Aw    anni/  Atnti]sis  i^ng  of       Misir 


ip^  r     ma 
collected  ai  i 


4 


[1  li]       ku       u    -Sa-  ra    -  hii  -  tu 
1/ in  Boldttfra  we^nt  ihfy     spread     abroad. 


I-a      a      t    (') 
A,   /or   ».(>) 
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3. 


na(?)- 


a 


gi     -  I 
remote 


ni    -    su  -  tu 
district, 


sa     ki  -  lib     tarn-  tiin 
which  {is)  within  the  sea 


§a       -  ki 


^T 


ma 


many 


Swf 


ki    -  rib      mSt        Mi  -    sir 
uiidst  of  the  country  of  Mi§ir 


:-'/ .N tT/^N  --/Sv -^/ > IT/ ^v 


du  -  tarn     ga 
/rom       <A€ 


na  -  si 


kakki 
soldier  (s), 


mumiski  u  D.P.  [narkabjati 

horsesy  and  [chariots] 

ri     -   6U    -   ti  -su 

[fori     his     lielp 


id    -  kam  -  ma 
he  assembled  and 


-   ka  >  a     ma  -    |jar    -su 
looked       before        him 


u 
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»■  m^s^^mu- 1  ■etai  s?jf  d  ■ei  j 

-  Su        it     -    ta  ■  kil  -  ma  J 

hii    {_arfn>/]        he       trusted      and 

-  Bak     -  kail  te     -    e   -  mu 

jLced  a  command 

The  ends  of  the  foUowiug  seven  lines  are  all  that  now 
appear : — 

15 16. 1  ^y. 


ii.    Tubilla,    2nd   pere.    sing,    masc.   aorist    Pael    of    b<tlA 
Heb.  yb?. 
Tuialif,  2nd  pers.  eiug.   maac.  aoriBt   Shaphel  i 
Heb.  V^y. 

7.  TuiakUd,  2nd  pers.  sing.  masc.  aoi-ist  Sbaphel  of  kasadu. 
7\ini^%,  2nd  pers.  sing.  masc.  aorist  Pael  of  nd^u,  Heb.  rnX,l 

8.  TuSepii,  2nd  pers.  sing.  masc.  aoriet  Shaphel  of  epifM. 

TuSarba,    2nd  pers.  sing.  masc.  aorist  Shaphel  of  ?-aiM,J 
Heb.  ni-1. 

9    Tana'id,    2nd  pera.   sing,  tosxsv.   aoriat    Kal    uf 
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ID.  Apkallit  (^^1  ^TTl  ^t  *"'  ^^T  £T*~  t^^)'  P'Jtresponding 
with  the  Akkadian  ►'ffW  |"-  or  "fpfl  HT"-  '^  formed 
from  the  Akkadian  wurck  ah,  "  grey -haired  man" 
(Ass.  Slhii^  Del.  Leaest..  p.  62,  I.  96;  W.A.I.  II,  33,  10c) 
and  gaU  "great."  The  correctness  of  this  is  plain 
when  we  compare  the  passage  from  S  12  (W.A.I.  V, 
'13,  34-35):— 

ki  -    a  -  In     gal  •  lum 

Jffflf         ET-       kT  ET-*t 

ap  -  ijal  -  lum 

where  the  scribe  has  pm^osely  made  a  wide  space  to 
show  that  he  regarded  them  as  two  words.* 
Alaku.  The  explanation  of  ^^^  w^  is  to  be  found  in 
the  beautiful  hymn  to  Ninip,  W.A.I.  II,  p.  IS),  1.  3,  4. 
which  a  duplicate  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Kassam 
in  1878  (Rm,  12(i)  correc^te  as  follows: — 

<£  !^  ^]  --n  IeJ  -+  <E  T(  ^  © 

GIRI-QIN-  NA  -    ZU     ~SG        AX  -    KI   -A   BDL -BUL 
ina  ulaki  -  ka,       aaraO        u     irsitim,      inussu  ? 
in  iAy  course,  (at  for)  heaven  and  earth,  where  are  theyf* 
The  Babylonian  hymn  to  the  Sun-god  gives  the  same 
word  with  the  elements  transposed,  and  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  meaning : — 

AM       E -BAE-    RA      GIX-NA-GIRI- ZU      SI        dl  -     IJI    -  SA 
bel  „  alik     padan-ka  lisir 

0    lord    of  E-harra,     may    lie    direct    thy    straight  path! 

■OtKK?). 

*   For    IhB    form     ^^   }~     nee    W.A.I.  IV.    pi.   14,    No-    2    rer.,   6,7  : 

-f  t3i=T  -TT-A  m  T-  V*  EtTT  cm^im  -ET,  a..,:  dp. 

ami.  aptalUm  ("f  ^^-T  "TT-^  ^^T  ^Wl  t^t).  '"  >"«  "«"'  -(^ 
"  O  FIregod,  prince,  wbo  in  the  Und  mot)i."  The  word  alto  occun  lO  pi.  26. 
linea  18,  19  :  ana  ajiiaili  itti^tna,  '•  u>  the  prince  he  apoke  and  ".  Hem, 
flnfortnnilaly,  the  oorre»pnnding  Akkodiiin  word  is  broken  hwbj. 

The  rendering  of  ihu  lust  word  i»  doubtful  j  cf.  W.A.I.  IV,  pi.  28  i  11-3. 
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11.  Ila'am,  3rd  pera.  aing.  masc.  Kal  of  ta'amu,  Heb.  DNO. 

"to  divide,"  or  "be  twin,"  a  word  very  rarely  used 
as  a  verb.  The  meaning  of  the  root  is  made  clear 
from  several  passages  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions, 
amongst  which  may  be  noted  the  translation  of 
the  sign  »Jf-  />ar,  both  simple  and  reduplicate,  by 
hi.imu  "double"  (W.A.I.  Ill,  p.  70,  1.  175  and  180). 
Bar  is  also  compounded  in  Akk.  with  its  aynonj-m 
^  toi'  (W.A.I.  II,  pi.  7,  28,  29,  cd.),  fonning  the  word 
J-  ^^  ""^T  har-ta/'-!ia,  "  double,"  which,  with  the 
word  for  "  door"  (tT  ■f<|*')  is  translated  in  jVssyrian 
by  ta'ma[tu]  "folding  doors."" 

12.  lUdl,  3rd  pers.  sing,  masc  Iphteal  of  sdlii,    Heb.  7N&', 

with  /  for  a  before  the  inserted  t. 
liar,  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  Kal  of  kdru. 

Reverse. 

1.  Sar  Misir.      Thus  written   in   the   original,   ■ 

mabt,  "  land."  as  one  would  have  expected. 

2.  Uiarahiitu,  3rd  pers.  plu.  masc.  aorist  Pa'Iel  of  Sarx 

"  to  stretch  out,"  "  to  extend." 

That  this  is  a  quadriliteral  root,  and  not  the  Shaphel 
triliteral  one,  we  learn  from  several- passages  in  the  bffl 
gual  texts.  The  most  important  of  these  are,  W.A.I.  IV, 
pi.  2,  1.  4,  5  and  41,  42,  Snertene,  t^]]]  |"  ^*^  gM>r 
(var,  ^»-  '^*-)  |>*»»- =  funu,*  zakiht  nmttairdbituti  * 
«Hnti,      "They,   viipour   wide-i>utreaching  (are)  they!" 

'  Sm  W.A.I,  n,  p.  30.  1.  40,  where    »f    C*o  to  be  eorreoted)  has,   tmrn^ 
othor  renderinga,  thote  of  aiu  and  iappi  (from  the  jLUsdiaii  tabba  "  bratluT.*' 


•  8m  »Im.  W.A.I.  11,  pi.  23,  1.  W;  cd. 

'  I  >/■  pUinly  in  both  cuea,  and  not  "^tTnT    iW.A.I.  IV,  pi-  2,  ooL  t. 
line  «£). 

*  Thui,     nut-tat  (l^)-ra-bi-l 
mtl-larC^yra-bi-fu-i;.  asM.  Let 

Tol.  Vr,  p.  174. 
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and  K,  1284, 1. 5, 6  J^]"^  ,^  ^j^  f^^y  ^y  5,yyy 

/A^yy  Sff"  '^•^  "^"^  nam- tar  D,P,  edin-iia  HI -dim 
fiirgidrgid;  Assyrian,  ia  ina  firim  kinia  zakiki  ittanasrabitUj 
"  (the  pestilence)  which  like  a  vapour  extends  itself  in 
the  land."     (fitudes  Accadiennes,  II,  1,  pp.  240,  241.)^ 

3.  Nisuta.    From  nim,  "  to  go  afar."  V0\    (Haupt). 

6.  Idhamma^  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  aorist  Kal  of  daku, 

7.  Ukdy  see Lotz,  "Die  Inschriften  Tiglathpileser's  I,"  p.  112. 

8.  lUakilj  3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  aorist  Iphteal  of  takalu. 


^  The  text  there  published  seems  to  have  been  restored  from  a  rough 
traneeript. 


[Note. — The  system  of  transliteration  adopted  here  (the 
use  of  i  for  s  (tZ^),  s  for  6  (D)>  and  k  for  q)y  is  that  of  the 
German  school  of  Assyriology,  and  is  much  more  convenient 
than  the  system  in  use  in  England.  To  this  is  added  also  the 
use  of  J  for  ^  or  kh  {§  for  ^,  A,  or  kh  in  Akkadian  and 
Sumerian),  ia  for  ya,  and  a'a  or  a  for  at,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Paul  Haupt  (for  the  two  last  see  his  ^'  Sumerischen  Fami- 
liengesetze,"  p.  63).  Notes  upon  some  of  these  alterations 
will  be  found  in  a  future  paper.] 
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DESCRIPTION   OF    THE   SO-CALLED   TOS! 
ST.  LUKE  AT    EPHESUS. 

contaihkd  of  a  8ebies  of  letteha, 

Bt  G.  Weber, 
with  notes  by 

W.  Harkt  RrLANDS,  F.S.A.  (Secretaiy). 
Read  ea  April,  1830. 

It  iivill  DO  doubt  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting  of 
this  Society  held  on  5th  February,  1878,  two  papers  were 
read  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  first,  by  Mr.  William 
Simpson,  "Ou  the  Supposed  Tomb  of  St.  Luke  at  EphesuB,"' 
was  followed  by  oue  "On  the  Autiquities  of  Ephesue  having 
Relation  to  Christianity,"'  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.  A 
long  and  interesting  dieeusaion  followed,  in  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cinrey  (in  the  Chair),  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  Mr.  Richani 
Cull,  F.S.A.,  and  others,  took  part.  The  unanimous  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  that  there  was  no  authority  whatever 
for  the  statement  that  the  tomb  in  question  was  that  of 
St.  Luke,  although  the  possibility  was  admitted  that  the  bull 
carved  upon  the  stonework  of  the  doorway  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  dedication  of  a  portion  of  the  building  to 
that  evangelist. 

This  monument,  if  only  posBibly  identified  with  the 
evangelist,  the  incidents  of  whose  life  and  the  manner  ot 
whose  death  even  ai'C  matters  of  uncertainty,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  so  much  interest,  that  a  collection  of  lacts  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  forming  a  supplement  to  the  papers 

I  Prmted  in  the  "  TreniiaolionB,"  Vol.  TI,  pp.  .123-326. 
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of  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Wood,  iniist  be  of  some  value.  It 
was  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  undertook  the  task  of 
collecting  so  far  as  was  in  my  power  any  additional  informa- 
tion to  that  sent  by  M.  Weber. 

In  a  long  letter  to  the  "Academy,"  27th  July,  1878, 
Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter  refers  to  the  papers  read  before  the 
Society,  and  in  describing  the  monument  called  by  Mr.  Wood 
the  tomb  of  St.  Luke,  instances  as  Roman  buildings  of  the 
same  form  the  tomb  of  Costanza  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  near 
Bome,  and  that  of  Helena,  on  the  Via  Labicana.  He  adds, 
**  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  structure  in  question  was 
dedicated  to  the  evangehst  as  a  ^memoria,'  and  that  the 
big  cross  on  the  door-jamb  of  the  circular  building  is  in  high 
relief^  and  certainly  as  old  as  the  building  itself." 

In  his  reply,^  Mr.  Simpson  points  out  that  Dr.  Richter  had 
entirely  overlooked  one  most  important  point  in  his  com- 
mimication  to  the  Society,  that  the  ruin  as  it  now  stands 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  two  buildings — a  Christian  chapel 
(which  it  was  not  disputed  had  possibly  been  dedicated  to 
St.  Luke)  built  into  an  ancient  Greek  tomb,  and  that  he 
supposed  the  original  construction  to  have  been  cu'cular, 
witli  a  passage  concentric  with  the  outer  wall,  from  Avhich  a 
number  of  sepulchral  cells  radiated  outwards.  He  also  men- 
tioned that  the  bull  was  probably  that  commonly  known  as 
the  **  Indian  buU,"  having  a  hump  similar  to  the  Brahminie 
bull,  commonly  represented  on  coins  found  in  Caria  and  that 
region  of  Asia  Minor,  the  later  sculptor  copying  the  older 
form  of  animal. 

On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  building  Mr,  Wood 
is  quite  as  satisfied  as  Mr.  Richter.  He  WTites':  "In  my 
book,  'Discoveries  at  Ephesus,' I  have  detailed  my  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  building  was  not  only  associated  with 
the  memory  of  St.  Luke,  but  that  it  might  have  been  his 
tomb.  One  thing  is  quite  certain:  it  never  was  a  Greek 
building.  There  is  no  trace  of  Greek  work  either  in  the 
foimdations  or  in  the  superstructiu-e.  From  the  details  of 
the  architecture  foimd  in  connection  with  the  building,  I  con- 

>  "Academy,"  3rd  Augiut,  1878. 

3  luid,,  10th  Aug.,  1878,  and  "  Athenffium,"  Mav  let,  8th,  June  5tb  and 
19th,  1880. 
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aideied  that  it  miglit  have  been  erected  towiirda  the  latter 
end  of  the  tliird  or  the  beginning  of  tho  fourth  wBtiiry. 
Professor  Richter  thiuka  it  a  little  later.  There  is  no  occaaioa 
to  compare  the  bull  figured  on  the  door-post  with  a  '  Bnili- 
maiiie '  bull  because  it  has  a  hump — it  is  simply  the  bull  of 
the  country.'  The  remains  of  the  figure  of  the  saint  on  tlie 
inner  side  of  the  door-post  have  been  overlooked  by  both 
your  correspondents.  There  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  'recesses'  in  the  foundations  were  'sepulchral.'  I  ba- 
lieve  they  are  the  result  of  an  arrangement  in  the  aubstruetnre 
to  economise  masonry." 

In  his  reply,'  Mr.  Simpson  discusses  the  points  in  question, 
and  I  regret  that  the  length  of  hie  letter  prevents  my  priut- 
ing  it  in  full,  but  it  will  interest  those  who  care  to  fulluw  np 
the  subject.  No  reply  from  the  other  correapondenta  ap' 
peared,  and  that  of  Mr.  Simpson  seems  to  have  disposed  of 
the  subject  eo  far  as  waa  possible  from  the  information  then 
in  his  possession. 

In  August,  1879,  M.  Weber,  of  Smyrna,  having  seen  the 
above  letters,  wrote  to  Mr.  Simpson  with  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  the  monument.  This  communication  was  kijidlv 
handed  to  me  for  the  Society.  It  was  still  agreed,  however, 
that  some  diiliculties  as  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
builders  required  clearing  np,  and  accordingly  I  wrote 
M.  Weber,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray, 
if  possible  to  have  some  excavations  made.  This  he  was 
fortimately  able  to  do,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of 
the  Society  will  join  with  me  in  the  satisfaction  I  feel  iii 
publishing  the  results  he  has  kindly  enabled  me  to  lay  before 
them. 

His  first  letter,  which  is  as  follows,  bears  date : — 

"Smyrna,  Jul^,  1879. 

"In  the  'Academy'*  of  last  year  a  correspondence  ap- 
peared with  reference  to   the  so-called  tomb   of  St.   Luke. 

'  Cf.  letter  from  Mr.  George  DenniB,  "  Aatdemj,"  24th  Jnlj,  1880, 
'  '■  Acndpnij,"  17th  Augmt,  1878. 

»  No.  325,  27th  Julj,  1879  i  No.  326,  3rd  Augi.st.  1878;  No.  327,  10«h 
Augiul,  IS7B  i  No.  328,  17tb  Au^iiat,  1878. 
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Mr,  William  Simpson  concludes  one  of  his  letters  with  these 
words,  'A  more  careful  plan  than  any  we  have  yet  got  of 
this  interesting  monument  would  be  of  importance.' 

**  Taking  a  great  interest  in  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and 
seeing  that  no  one  else  would  reply  to  this  appeal,  I  resolved 
to  do  what  was  in  my  power,  and  the  enclosed  plan,  which 
is  very  carefully  made,^  will  help  I  think  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  building  is  of  purely  Cliristian  origin  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Richter  and  Mr.  Wood,  or  if  it  is  an  ancient 
tomb  that  has  been  ponverted  into  a  place  of  Christian 
worship  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

*•  Before  proceeding,  let  me  here  state  the  description  given 
by  Fr.  Adler,  of  BerHn,*  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  in 
company  with  Dr.  E.  Curtius  ai^d  some  other  scholars,  in 
September,  1871.  He  writes  thus : — *  There  is  a  third  tomb 
which  bears  the  striking  name  of  the  Tomb  of  St.  Luke.  A 
cylindrical  substructure  remains  of  20  metres  [l^etter  16  m.] 
in  diameter,  lined  with  slabs  of  wliite  marble ;  the  interior  is 
covered  with  a  regular  vaulted  passage,  reposing  in  the 
centre  upon  a  round  strong  pillar,  and  on  the  outer  side  on 
the  thick  exterior  wall  pierced  by  12  [better  Ifi]  windows. 
This  structure  agrees  quite  well  with  that  of  the  Gordian 
tomb  (Torre  di  Schiavi),  on  the  Via  Pra^nestina,  and  the  tomb 
of  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  on  the  Via  Appia  at  Rome, 
but  bears  in  the  fine  technical  execution  of  the  details, 
especially  those  of  the  plinths  and  the  frames  of  the  win- 
dows, the  stamp  of  an  older  epoch,  very  likely  that  of  the 
end  of  the  first  century  A.D.  The  suppositicm  is  pretty 
obvious  that  the  upper  building  was  a  peripteral  or  circular 
structure  of  12  [better  16]  colun)n8,  as  in  the  so-called 
temples  of  Vesta  at  Rome  and  Tivoli.  This  portion  has  been 
destroyed  at  an  early  period,  because  in  early  Christian  times 
the  substructure  has  been  broken  into  on  the  south  side,  in 
order  to  utilise  anew  the  interior.  A  little  chapel  was 
arranged  in  a  very  indifferent  style,  the  entrance  being  orna- 
mented with  two  marble  pillars  in  antU,    The  left  one,  which 

•  See  annexed  plates,  which  are  copies  of  M.  WeberV  survey. 
'  "Beitrige  zur  Geschichte  und  Topographic  KleinubiciiH,"  by  E.  Curtiiit>j 
p.  44 
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18  without  any  sculpture,  ia  now  broken  to  pieces  and  lies  oi 
the  ground ;  the  other  pillar,  that  on  the  right-hand  side,  is 
yet  standing,  and  has  carved  upon  it  in  front  an  old  Christifni 
croBB,  underneath  which  ia  a  bull  walking,  the  treatment  of 
both  of  which  is  in  true  ancient  Btyle,  so  that  from  this  the 
Christian  origin  and  the  traditional  designation  are  out  rf 
the  question.' 

'■  This  dcBcription,  when  compared  with  the  plan,  give* 
at  once  in  the  main  pouitfl  the  true  character  of  the  monu- 
ment.— that  of  an  antique  tomb  of  the  first  century,  con- 
verted  at  a  later  time  into  a  Christian  chapel  dedicated  t« 
St.  Luke. 

"  I  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  description  given  bv  ^ 
Fr,  Adler.  His  measurementH,  as  above  stated,  are  too  great: 
the  diameter  of  the  building  is  15  metres  16  cent.  The 
number  of  columns  was  not  12,  but  Ifi,  with  a  like  numberof 
windows.  Nearly  the  whole  number  of  pillars  of  the  base- 
ment now  remain  ih  situ.  The  jamb  of  the  right  side  of  tJif 
door,  like  that  of  the  left,  which  has  an  incised  cross  upon 
it,  now  hes  on  the  ground.  The  Cliristiau  origin  of  whick 
M.  Adler  speaks,  rpfers  only  to  the  chapeL  And,  laBtiy, 
there  can  be  no  traditional  designation  of  a  tomb  of  St.  Luke, 
since  Mr.  Wood  was  the  first  who  gave  this  name  to  the 
monument." 

"The  following  explanations  will  add  to  the  cleameas 
of  my  plan.  One  important  point  haa  been  overlooked  both 
by  Dr.  .1.  P.  Ricbter  and  Mr- Wood,  but  is  noted  by  M.  Adler: 
it  is  the  rouud  pillar  (a),  2  metres  55  cent,  in  diameter, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  th«  raonumenf.  Also  the  vanhe<l 
concentric  passage,  1  metre  8  cent,  broad,  marked  b  b  b.  oi 
which  a  portion  lies  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  other 
is  blocked  up  with  rubbish.  I  think  this  shows  at  ouce  the 
diiference  of  the  two  stpictuf  es.  To  the  north  of  thin  passage 
is  an  interesting  niche  (h),  which  widens  at  the  end  (from 
0'65  cent,  to  1  metre  12  cent.),  1  metre  14  cent,  in  height. 
It  is  vaulted  over,  like  the  concentric  passage,  with  fine  large 
bricks.  This  niche  ia  the  only  one  to  he  seen ;  if  there  were 
originally  others,  they  can  only  have  been  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east  sides.     The  two  former  points  are  blocked  up;  the 
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latter  lies  in  the  chapel.  The  peculiar  form  of  this  niche  ir 
another  proof  that  it  was  never  intended  to  economise 
masonry.  The  pillars  on  the  outside  are  square,  formed  of 
two  large  blocks  of  limestone,  as  shown  in  Fig,  1,71.  The 
marble  facing,  43  cent,  in  thickness  and  for  the  most  part 
thrown  down,  is  very  interesting.  At  A  one  of  the  windows 
is  yet  in  its  place,  and  Fig.  2  is  an  exact  drawing  of  it. 
These  windows  form  very  graceful  niches,  and  perfectly 
justify  M.  Adler's  remark  on  the  careful  execution  of  thia 
part  of  the  monument. 

"In  Fig.  1,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  ingeniotiB 
way  in  which  the  marble  facing  (m)  was  fastened  to  the  blocks 
of  limestone  (p).  On  the  upper  side  of  both  of  them  are 
small  holes,  sometimes  four  in  number,  often  only  two,  a 
corresponding  number  of  holes  being  of  course  in  each  case 
made  in  the  covering  slab  (n).  Tliese  were  afterwards  filled 
up  with  lead,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  little  channels  cut 
in  the  blocks  and  leading  from  outside  the  holes.  The  lead 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  wilful  destruction  of  this  beau- 
tiful marble  facing.  Another  curious  feature  is  in  the  dove- 
tailed cuttings  on  the  upper  side  of  some  of  the  blocks  (a  p), 
probably  added  to  give  to  the  slab  (n)  and  the  whole  con- 
atmction  more  firmness  in  case  of  earthquakes. 

"  On  the  north  there  still  exist  the  remains  of  a  flight  of 
steps  between  the  two  pillars,  leading  up  into  the  peiipteral 
temple :  we  are  therefore  justified  in  placing  the  entrance  to 
the  ancient  monument  at  this  point,  the  more  so  as  it  would 
then  face  the  road  which  lay  on  that  side,  and  not  on  the 
south. 

"The  two  sections  A  B  and  G  d  show  what  remains  of  the 
monument  at  the  present  time ;  the  letters  correspond  with 
those  given  in  the  ground  plan. 

"Around  the  tomb  I  found  a  few  architectural  remains 
which  are  represented  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5,'  To  the  south 
lies  the  base  of  a  column,  in  diameter  64  cent. ;  it  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1. 
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"  Near  to  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  chapel  is  a  broken  1 
column   of   black  marble,   upon   whicli  is  the  following  in- 
Bcription ; — 

ArOrENOY 
XA^'KilMA 
TAAOC. 
whifh  may  be  read  Aioyivou  XapKWfiaTtiSoi. 

"  The  general  plan.  Fig,  2.  shows  the  quadrangle  orig^-J 
ally  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  a  colonnade,  in  the  centre  ofj 
which  stood  the  circular  btiilding. 

"All   the  parts   here   described  form   a   combination  ofj 
details,  in  which  each  item  links  perfectly  with  the  remainder.^ 
If  we  now  pass  to  the  later  monument,  or  the  alterationi 
made  by  the  Byzantine,  we  are  struck  by  the  utter  carelesA-fl 
ness  of  the  architect.     The  little  chapel,  only  6  metres  ittj 
length,  has  been   cut  most  irregidarly   into   the  east  side.  I 
Three  small  niches  {r,  r,  r,  r),  with  their  vaulted  roofs,  mark, 
clearly  the  Christian  destination  of  this  building.    Traces  ( 
a  vault  yet  remain  in  the  wall  against  the  central  pilla 
But  the  most  Ht.rikiug  detail  ia  perhaps  the  oblique  positioi 
of  the  entrance  {e),  which  I  measured  with  the  utmost  c 
A  pillar  has  been  taken  out  to  make  way  for  this  paesage^J 
which  passes  straight  to  the  centre  of  the  chapel  (t),  andl 
not  raihally  with  the  centre  of  the  original  monument. 

"Two  other  buildings  (/and  g)  have  been  overlooked  byl 
Mr.  Wood  and  all  travellers.     At  g  only  the  fuundation  walb) 
remain ;  the  oue  against  the  older  building  is  much  higher! 
than  the  othere.  and  shows  the  commencement  of  a  vaulted  | 
roof  (see   section   c  d).     At  /  the   place   is  filled  up  witt 
rubbish,  the  walls  being  nearly  one  metre  in  height. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  the  marble  facing  slabs  faai 
been  taken  away  before  the  two  additions  (/  and  ff)  wert 
btiilt  against  the  circular  monument, 

■*A1I  these  later  buildings  are  of  vei^'  indifferent  nppart 
the   material    consisting    of   small   stones   intermixed   witbl 
layers  of  brick,  which  contrasts  very  ill  with  the  constructioi 
of  the  earlier  building. 
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"  The  oiily  portion  iii  wliicli  the  Byzantiue  builder  has 
shown  a  httle  care  ia  in  the  door-jambs,  having  placed  them 
agiunst  the  beautiful  marble  lining  he  felt  that  nablexm  oblige. 
As  both  of  them  are  now  Ijiug  on  the  ground,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly  in  what  position  they  were  originally  placed, 
considering  the  bias  of  the  entry.  As  for  the  '  human  figure 
which  has  been  carved  on  the  inner  side  of  the  door-jamb,' 
it  is  a  rough  ctiipping  out  with  a  sharp  instru-  C2  0 
ment  in  outline  as  annexed.     Around  the  head  the    S        ^ 

strokes   appear  more  regular,  as  if  made  with  a      ] ] 

kind  of  chisel,  sufficient  only  to  allow  Mr.  Wood  to  speak  of 
a  mmbug.^ 

"  From  all  these  facts,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  ruin  was  a  tomb  or  circular  temple  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  converted  in  the  fourth  into  a 
Chriatiftn  chapel  dedicated  to  St,  Luke.  If  the  date  of  the 
older  monument  is  so  fixed,  we  need  not  look  for  a  pure 
Greek  origin  for  it,  as  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  the  town 
in  which  it  stands,  according  to  the  inscriptions  found  in  the 
Odeon  and  the  Woolmarket,  had  been  restored  by  the 
Komans.  It  seems  probable  that  this  monument,  like  the 
circular  tombs  or  tumuli  towards  the  Odeon,  belong  to  the 
same  epoch  of  reuovation.  Still,  as  a  Roman  monument  it 
may  puzzle,  for,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  other 
building  like  it  that  has  been  preserved  until  now,  to  offer 
points  of  comparison. 

"As  for  the  bovine  animal  scnlptui-ed  oji  (Jio  door-jamb, 

it  is  not  the  '  bull  of  the  country,'  as  stfited  by  Mr.  Wood,'  the 

buifiilo  of  India,  as  I  am  reminded  by  Mr.  Edward  Purser, 

ling  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  Asia  Minor ;  having 

I  hump,  and  keeping  its  Ijead  in  a  horizonal  position,  the 

horns,  whicb  are  long  ones,  lie  ou  the  back ;  altogether,  thi- 

mal  has  a  stupid  and  ferociou?  appearance. 

"The  face  of  the  bull  in  the  cai-ving  has  been  damaged, 
and  no  evidence  remains  of  either  eyes  or  nostrils." 

"The  ruins  were  photographed  by  Tnittmann,  one  of  the 
sappers  sent  out  to  assist  Mr.  W'ood  in  the  work." 

'  Cf.  bUo,  letter  fmni  Mr.  Geo'ge  Dennii,  '•  Acsdamj,"  24Ui  July,  1880. 
»  "AcsdMiiy,"  lOth  Auguit,  1878. 


M.  Weber,  in  accordance  with  my  request,  having  kindly 
made  a  journey  to  Epheaus  to  again  inspect  the  ruin  and 
obtain  the  further  notes  required,  sent  me  the  result  as 
follows : — 

"  Smyrna, 

"9(/.  TrtWHori/,  1880. 

'■  The  cell  (n)  is  certainly  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  round 
building;  the  vanltnig  is  similar  to  that  of  the  concentric 
pasRftge  (t);  the  stones  are  of  the  same  kind  and  form  in 
both  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  part  of  the  origmal  plan  and  building : 
no  difference  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  apparei,l.  The 
best  proof  that  it  has  not  at  a  latef  date  been  cut  into  the 
original  building  is  the  existence  of  a  second  cell  (m),  as 
shown  in  the  enclosed  plan.' 

"  I  obtained  a  workman,  and  had  the  concentric  passage 
cleared  out  (near  i),  which  resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  the 
entry  of  the  second  niche  (m),  situated  exactly  at  right 
angles  with  the  first  one  (n).  It  was  filled  up  with  earth 
and  stones,  which  I  had  cleared  out,  sufSpient  to  satisfy 
myself  by  measurements  that  this  cell  was  tfae  same  in  fonn 
as  the  first.  The  vault  had  been  brokeii  in,  which  will 
account  for  its  being  filled  up, 

"  There  remains  also  a  cell  (o)  on  the  south  aide,  which 
is  still  hidden.  It  is  covered  by  a  high  heap  of  rubbish  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  blocked  up  with  the  masonry  of 
the  Christian  chapel,  so  that  any  excavation  to  clear  out  this 
would  tak''  some  time. 

'■  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  the  two. 
cells  (m  and  n)  is  sufRcient  not  only  to  prove  that  the  cell 
formed  part  of  the  original  construction,  but  also  that  thi 
were  in  all  four  cells  leading  out  from  the  circular  passage, 
the  symmetry  of  the  building  at  least  seeming  to  require  it. 

"A  la  rigiieiir,  one  could  suppose  only  three  cells — the  two 
first  ones  and  that  which  has  been  cleared  away  to  make 
space  for  the  Christian  chapel. 

"  On  the  top  of  the  monument,  towards  the  north-west, 
lies   a  hewn  stone   (TSO  metre  long  and  0'8  broad),  with 
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several  holes  in  it.  In  tiying  to  raise  it  a  corner  broke 
off,  and  below  was  the  cement  in  which  it  was  embedded,  Ro 
that  we  may  fnirly  conclude  that  the  stone  in  question  was 
the  last  remnant  of  a  circular  celUt  which  formed  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  beautiful  exterior  colonnade." 

So  far  M.  Weber.  From  the  above  description  it  wUl  be 
Boen  that  the  original  building  is,  ae  stated  by  Mr.  Simpson' 
in  hia  letter  to  the  "Academy,"  "of  that  kind  known  as 
Polyandrion,  auch  aa  were  erected  in  public  places  for  those 
elain  in  battle,  and  constructed  bo  as  to  receive  a  number  of 
bodies";*  and  that  this  is  "more  strongly  confirmed  by 
referring  to  Mr.  Newton's  description  of  the  Lion  Tomb  at 
CniduB."  He  says  that  it  'is  pierced  with  openings,  which 
radiate  like  embrasures  from  the  centre  of  the  chamber  to 
the  outside  of  the  basement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
these  passages  were  intended  for  receptacles  for  bodies.' 
He  also  states  tliat '  such  an  arrangement  of  cells  or  6i)xa(, 
branching  out  from  a  principal  chamber,  may  be  seen  in 
Hellenic  tombs  at  Budram  and  at  Pyli,  in  the  island  of  Cos.' 
The  only  difference  between  tliese  tombs  and  the  monument 
at  Ephesus  is  tijat  instead  of  a  central  chamber  the  latter 
had  a  circular  passage." 

Of  the  same  class  of  building  may  be  mentioned  that  at 
Samothrace,  discovered  in  1874,*'  and  first  referred  to  by  the 
Germans  as  an  example  of  the  same  class  as  the  Philippeion 
at  Olyrapia,  which  was  then  only  known  ffom  descriptions. 
The  recent  German  excavations  have,  howeyer,  brought  to 
light  the  original  nqonnment,  the  foundations  qf  which  now 
remaining  leave  no  doubt  that  it  waa  exactly  the  same  form 
of  building  as  the  one  at  Ephesus. 

Obviously  tliis  was  a  kind  of  monument  lyhich  found  great 
favour  with  the  Romans,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  temple  at 
Tivoli ;  the  tomb  of  Costanza,  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  near 
Rome ;  the  tomb  of  Helena,  on  the  Via  Labicana ;  the 
Gordian  Tomb,  on  the  Via  Proenestina ;  and  that  of  Romulus, 

'  "Aoadpmv,"  3nl  August,  1878. 
'  "Atwdonij,"  17tb  AnguBt,  1878. 

*  "'TraTeli  and  DinooTeries  in  the  Lerant,"  Vol.  II,  p.  2l'4. 
>,  "  Smnothrakp."  pi.  Iri. 


Descfiption  of  th 

Bon  of  Masoiitius,  on  the  Via  Appia.  at  Rome.  It  t 
coiirae  always  be  difficult  to  Bay  whether  a  raonament  of  tl»Ja 
kind  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  BUcceaaors  of  Alexander  tit-  ^ 
Great  (B.C.  356-324),  when  it  was  a  natural  form  of  monuraeim.  * 
in  Greece,  or  to  a  Boman  period  when  it  was  an  imitative 
structure. 

Everything  must  depend  on  the  ekill  with  which  tb.^ 
building  is  executed,  and  especially  the  style  of  the  execntio^c* 
of  the  ornament.  On  this  point  all  authoritjes  agree  t** 
praiaing  it,  nor  need  we  attach  too  much  weight  to  the  opinio:*^ 
of  its  being  of  Roman  times,  ae  this  fctyle  of  building  w&-^ 
then  oidy  known  from  Roman  examples.     The  apparent!^^ 

very  careful  drawings  of  ornament  by  M.  Weber  point  'wl 

mistakahly  to  the  character  of  Greek  ornament  after  the  dat^^* 
of  Alexander's  time,  and  have  nothing  iu  common  with  th^^ 
ornamentation  UBed  by  the  Romans. 

With  regard  to  the  tradition  that  it  is  the  Tomb  o:^^ 
St.  Luke,  I  have  looked  through  a  large  number  of  i.vrit.er^^* 
who  have  visited  Ephesus,  and  can  find  no  such  tradltior::^* 
mentioned  by  anyone. 

As  already  stated,  Mr.  Richter  ib  of  opinion'  that  the  cri>ae=— " 
is  "certainly  as  old  as  the  building  itself";  and  this  cross  -^^ 
being  the  same  shape  as  those  found  upon  Christian  lanip^^* 
discovered  at  Ephesus,  that  the  ObriBtian  origin  of  the  on^^^ 
on  the  door-poBt  is  midoubted. 

Of  the  Christian  origin  of  the  cross  there  seems  no  renson. 

able  doubt.  Its  form  is  common  upon  Christian  moniunent^  — 
Sii'  Charles  Fellows'  mentions,  on  an  island  near  tlie  shor^^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  KoAgez,  the  ruins  of  an  earlj 
Christian  church.  He  gives  a  representation  of  a  \ 
similar  in  form  to  that  carved  on  the  door-jamb,  and  statpa.- 
"  The  cross  repreBented  on  the  early  Christinu  buildings  ■ 
always  of  the  form  here  represented,  which  is  veiy  sim 
to  the  ouB  show  at  Ravenna  as  a  relic  of  that  a 

The  door-jamb  itself  originally  belonged  to  an  anFiert 
building,  and  not  to  the  Christian  shrine.  With  alt  due 
respect  to  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Adler,  who,  asmentionedaliove, 
characterises  the  treatment  of  both  the  cross   and  bull  Mj 

'  "Acttdemj,"  27l!i  July,  1879.         *"Aeia  Minor"  (Lone).,  1BS9),  pp.  S 
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btdiig  in  true  aueieut  style,  and  therefore  conisidorft  that  tlieir 
Cluijatian  origin  are  out  of  the  quewtion,  there  eau,  1  tliink,  be 
i*c>  reasouable  doubt,  as  suspected  by  Mr.  Simpson,  that  the 
croBb  was  an  addition  of  Christian  times. 

Thd  symbol  of  St.  Luke  was  an  ox  or  calf^  and  not  a 

"Carian  bull,"  or,  in  fact,  a  bull  of  any  kind.     The  head  only 

^c^B   often  represented  alone,  and  the  early  images  of  the 

evangelical  symbol  are  imiformly  represented  with  wings.* 

It    'Would  hardly  be  correct,  I  think,  to  assume  that  every 

'^pi^eentation   of  a   bull's    head   carved  in   ancient   times 

referred  to  the  evangelist;  in  fact,  I  cannot  find  that  the 

ft^^r  symbols  of  the  evangelists  were  introduced  into  works 

0^  a.rt  earlier  than  the  fifth  century,*  and  it  seems  that  they 

"^^  Hot  come  into  general  use  until  the  seventh.     Also,  "  the 

K^Heral  application  of  the  four  creatures  to  the  four  evan- 

g^lists  is  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  separate  and  individual 

application  of  each  symbol.'*  ^ 

Bad  this  bull  upon  the  door-jamb  been  of  Cliristian  origin, 

'v^^^onld  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  denote  the  dedication 

"th^  shnne  to  St.  Luke  as  a  Christian  without  any  addition, 

but  we  find  a  small  incised  cross  over  the  neck  of 

the  bull,  rudely  chipped  out,  only  a  few  millimetres 

in  depth.     Had  this  been  a  portion  of  the  original 

^^^^•^g  we  shoidd  expect  to  find  it,  like  the  bull  itself,  cut  in 

^^ef,  and  not  incised.^   Nothing  is  seen  of  it  in  the  photograph ; 

"t  in  the  woodcut  in  Mr.  Wood's  work  on  Ephesus  it  is 


re 


-^^resented  as  being  in  reUef.     There  can  be  no  reasonable 
p^^Xabt  that^  according  to  a  common  custom  with  the  early 
^^>i8tians,  when  utilizing  Pagan  objects,  this  small  cross  was 


into  the  slab  over  the  ancient  bull  in  order  to  mark  it 
''^^^%Ji  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  claim  it  as  Chi-istian 
^^Cfcperty. 

'  Mn.  JameBon,  '*  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art/'  Vol.  I,  p.  136. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  183.  This  waa  also  the  opinion  of  M.  Ernest  Senan,  as  expressed 
in  his  remarks  after  the  reading  of  this  paper.  See  **  Proceedings  Soc.  Bib.  Arch./' 
1879-80,  p.  51. 

s  Dr.  Biohter  ("  Academy/'  27th  July,  1878)  gives  the  date  as  tlie  end  of  the 
fonrth  centuiy,  when,  he  says,  "they  recur  again  and  again." 

••  Cf.  letter  from  Mr.  George  Dennis,  "  Academy,"  24th  July,  1880. 
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The   BuppoBition   that   the   larger  cross   is   also 
addition  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  is  nunk  deep 
panel — lower  than  the  lowest  portion  of  the  original  mould- 
ings, and  the  rough  chipping  of  the  flat  ground  is  etill  visible 
even  in  the  photograph. 

As  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  A,  S.  Murray, 
such  deep  cutting  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  bull, 

lowest  portion  of  the  panel  of  which  is 
on  about  the  same  level  as  the  highest 
portion  of  the  cross,  the  band  which 
divides  them  being  higher  than  either. 
Thus  we  may  fairly  take  it  that  the 
cross  alone  is  an  addition,  the  buU 
(which  unmistakably  is  of  ancient  date] 
being  the  only  portion  remaining  of  tl 
ancient  ornamentation  within  the  panel,' 
the  upper  portion  (if  any)  having  been 
chipped  away  to  make  place  for  the 
oross.^  It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
an  ancient  writer  mentions  that  thft< 
custom  was  with  the  youths  of  EphesiUF; 
to  fight  with  bulla.  The  representation  of  the  Carian  bi 
upon  coins  may  have  been  the  siu'vival  of  a  symbol  referr 
to  such  a  custom.' 

As  regards  the  discoveiy  of  the  monument  by  Mr.  Woot 
Chandler,"  wlio  visited  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  at  the  expei 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society  so  far  back  as  the  year  1704,  in  hii 

'  M.  WeWr  mentiona  the  fragmentB  of  a  email  bas-belief  i.i  tho  Mnuun 
tlie  Qreelt  Sohuiil  at  Smjrna,  upon  which  is  reprBBpntcd  a  bull  charging  io 
Deck  vitb  il»  buras  an  animal,  probably  a  bear,  BtancliDg  upon  its  bind  left*, 
liniilar  but  amaller  animal  lies  on  iU  bacli  beneath  tlie  bull.     Upon  the  l&tlw  i 
man  is  eeated  as  if  upon  n  horse,  and  guides  it  with  a  bridle.     In  another  p( 
of  the  luuie  iocne  is  rBprosented  a  bull,  whioli  apjieurB  oitlier  to  bu  led  awaj, 
be  fig)]ting  Ttith  a  figure,  of  which  onlj'  a  small  portion  rentsiai.     Both  the  bull* 
have  hutnps  like  that  one  io  the  panel. 

'  The  annexed  cut  and  Bcction  is  troxa  ■  carelullj  meatured  drawing  bjr 
M.  Weber,  sent  after  tliii  paper  nu  read.     lie  is  of  opinion  that,  a*  the  mould- 
inga  do  Dot  agree  with  those  of  the  Uiuik  wiudoita  of  the  maMon'o,  both 
jambs  belonged  to  another  monument,  and  tlie  crosseis  cut  when  tliej  wero 
ferred  to  the  Chriatian  monument. 
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of  St.  Luke  at  Ephesus,  239 

description  of  Epheeus,  has  the  following : — '*  Going  on  from 

**^^  Theatre •  you  come  to  a  narrow  valley,  which 

^  Vides  Mount  Prion  from  Corissus.    Near  the  entrance,  in  a 
®*^^^^11  watercourse,  was  a  marble  with  an  inscription,  which  I 
J^^X>ied  (**Inscr.  AntV  p.  11),  and  we  could  discern  a  few 
^^''fccre  on  another  stone  overwhelmed  with  rubbish.     Close 
^     were  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  a  stone  carved  with  a 
^^ek  crosa     Within   the  valley  you  find  broken  columns 
^^^  pieces  of  marble,  with  vestiges  of  an  odeum  or  music 
r^^atre  on  the  slope  of  Prion/'     With  so  little  information, 
is  difficult  to  identify  the  particular  building  mentioned  by 
^^Handler;  but  the  position  is  so  neariy  that  of  the  so-called 
^^mb  of  St.  Luke,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  that  he  mentions 
^  stone   with    a    cross,    that  perhaps   he  may  have   been 
describing  this   monument.      On   referring   to   Mr.   Edward 
Falkener*8  sketch-map^ — at  about  the  spot  where  the  monu- 
ment stands — I  noticed  a  building  marked  which  appeared 
probably  to  represent  the  one  in  question.     In  reply  to  a  note 
I  addressed  to  Mr.  Falkener,  he  was  kind  enough  to  send  the 
information  here  printed  as  an  appendix.     The  building  is 
also   given  in  its  proper  position  in  the  plan  appended  to 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  lecture  on  Ephesus.* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  some  persons  may  be  of  opinion 
that  in  the  case  of  this  monument  a  better  word  than 
**  discovery  "  might  have  been  chosen. 

■  "  EphesuB  and  the  Temple  of  Diana."     London,  1862. 

'  Bead  before  the  Smjma  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  etc.,  and  printed 
St  SmjTtok,  1863. 
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Postscript. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  M.  Weber  has  Bent  further  | 
particulars,  whicb  are  of  interest  :— 

"  The  outer  circle  was  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  parts,. 
The  whole  basement,  presenting  outside  a  succeesion  rf  I 
broad  slabs  of  marble  corresponding  to  the  stones  insida 
(supporting  the  columns),  sixteen  in  number,  alternating 
with  sixteen  finely-framed  windows.  On  this  basement  or 
platform  the  colunme  were  raised. 

"  The  left  pilaster  of  the  doorway  is  broken,  but  the  under 
half  is  still  standing  iVi  «tVu;  and,  as  the  case  on  which  the 
marble  facing  rested  ia  also  still  in  situ,  there  is  fidl  evidence 
that  the  door-jambs  are  a  later  addition  to  the  building.  On 
examining  the  upper  half  of  this  jamb,  to  ray  great  surprise, 
I  found  an  interesting  fact : — In.  the  centre  of  the  fracture, 


on  the  edgei 


both  pieces  of  the  door-jamb,  is  a  hole  with 

two  little  channels  leading  to  it ;    from  this  we 

may  fairly  conclude  that  this  door-jamb  was 

broken  when  put  up  in  its  present  position; 

and,  in  order  to  be  thus  utilised,  the  two  parts  I 

were  joined  with  lead.    The  cross  on  the  upper  1 

part  of  the  front  of  this  jamb  is  quite  different] 

in  form  from  that  over  the  bull  on  the  other,  j 

It   is    sharply  incised,  in  a  triangidar  shape^.i 

O'OIS  mm,  wide,  and  O'Ol  centim.   deep.     ThoJ 

whole  surface  of  the  stone  is  smooth,  in  keepin^^J 

vith  the  general  working  of  the  stone." 


LETTER  FROM  EDWARD  FALKENER. 
UPON    THE    SO-CALLED    TOMB    OF    ST.    LUKE  AT 


Carmarthenshire, 

2nrf  April,  1880. 

Dear  Sm. 

You  pay  me  the  compliment  of  asking  ray  opinion 
relative  to  the  so-called  Tomb  of  St.  Luke,  at  Ephesug,  eucloB- 
ing  copies  of  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Wood 
before  our  Society,  on  the  5th  of  Febmary,  1878.  Having 
never  seen  Mr.  Wood's  Ephe^us,  and  Hviug  here  so  far  away 
from  London,  I  camiot  refer  to  that  work  and  read  what  he 
has  there  written  on  the  subject ;  but  I  conclude  that  every- 
thing there  stated  was  collected  together  in  the  paper  read 
before  the  Society  on  The  Antiquities  of  Ephetiia  having  relation 
to  Chrintiamty,  and  in  that  published  in  the  Sunday  at  Home, 
March  24th,  1877. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Mr.  Wood  says :  "  This  building 
ie  situated  near  the  Odeum,  and  is  between  that  building 
and  the  Magneaian  Gate,"  This  ie  precisely  the  position  of 
a  monument  shown  in  the  "  sketch-plan "  of  my  Ephetua, 
Mr.  Wood  describes  it  ae  "of  white  mai'ble,  circular  on  plan, 
and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  ....  standing  within  a  quadi-angle 
more  than  150  feet  square,  which  was  surroimded  by  a 
portico."  In  my  work  I  speak  of  this  monument  as  "a 
small  monopteral  building  enclosed  in  a  square  peribolus,"' 
and  on  my  sketch-plan,  which  is  drawn  to  a  very  small  scale, 
it  measures  200  feet  square  O).  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,   that    the    two   descriptions   apply   to   the   same 
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trate  through  a  small  portion  of  its  length,  but  in  that  I 
found  a  cell,  which  from  its  size  was  evidently  intended  for 
a  tomb.  This  cell  extended  outwards  between  the  passage 
and  the  external  wall;  and  although  only  one  cell  was 
visible,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  others,  and 
that  originally  the  passage  had  gone  round,  completing  the 
circle,  and  that  sepulchral  cells  similar  to  the  one  still  tu  be 
Been  had  radiated  from  it  along  its  whole  extent."  And  he 
then  goes  on  to  quote  a  description  of  sijnilar  cells  discovered 
by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  "  Lion  "  tomb  at  Cnidus. 

Now,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  circular  gallery  with 
radiating  cells,  discovered  by  Mr.  Simpson,  disposes  entirely 
of  the  more  modem  ehrine  described  by  Mr.  Wood ;  and  if 
80,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  monument  was  not,  as 
supposed  by  Mr,  Wood,  a  shrine  built  in  honour  and  memory 
of  any  one  individual,  but  if  radiating  cells  exist,  that  it 
was  a  ftimil}/  monument.  Mr.  Simpson  speaks  of  it  as  of 
"  Hellenic  "  period,  while  Mr.  Wood  ascribes  it  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  third  or  begiiming  of  the  fourtli  century,  at 
which  age  he  fixes  the  double  church  of  the  Agora,  although 
the  one  ia  of  stone  and  marble,  and  the  other  of  brick.  From 
my  recollection  of  it,  however.  I  should  ascribe  it  to  the  age 
of  Tiberius,  when  so  many  buildings  were  erected  in  Asia 
Minor.  Mr.  Simpson  says  cii'cular  tombs  of  this  kind  are  not 
common,  but  I  would  refer  to  the  tombs  of  Augustus, 
Hadrian,  Ccecilia  Metella,  Plautius,  Scipio,  which  latter  has 
several  recesses  or  cells  which  contained  six  sarcophagi  and 
numerous  inscriptions ;  another  tomb,  supposed  previously  to 
be  that  of  the  Scipios — all  at  Rome;  and  the  tomb  at  Tivoli 
so  well  known  to  artists. 

We  have  to  consider  the  supposed  connection  of  this 
moniunent  with  St.  Luke.  "  The  wish  is  often  father  to  the 
thought."  Mr.  Wood,  with  most  commendable  zeal,  not 
content  with  his  discovery  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  haa 
shown  himself  animated  with  a  desire  to  make  Christian 
discoveries.  Mr.  Wood  saj-s :  "  Now  we  know  from  Bible 
testimony  that  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  seven  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  where  Christian  churches  were  established  in  early 
Christian  times,  and  that  even  before  St.  Paul's  conversion 
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there  were  manj  Christians  tu  these  cities,  ae  well  as  iii 
Judsa  and  Cralilee  and  Samaria,  in  which  places  we  are  told 
the  churches  had  reat,"  There  is  no  authority  whatever 
for  this  supposition.  The  only  ClmBtian  whom  St.  Paol 
found  at  Ephesus  when  he  first  went  there,  was  an  eloquent, 
zealous,  but  half-converted  Jew,  Apollos,  who  had  jual 
arrived  there,  and  even  on  his  second  visit  to  Ephesus  io  tJie 
following  year  ho  found  only  some  apparent  disciples  of 
ApolloB,  who  were  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.'  Mr.  Wood  proceeds :  •'  Another  interesting 
antiquity  of  Ephesus  is  the  font  or  basin  wliich  I  found  in 
the  Forum.  It  is  made  of  one  solid  block  of  brecda,  is  15 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  mounted  on  a  short  pedestal,  which 
raises  it  about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement. . . . 
....  I  have  supposed  that  this  was  used  as  a  baptUmal  font 
by  the  early  Christians;  the  centre  is  raised  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  baptizer  to  stand  dry-shod,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  persons  might  have  been  baptized  at  the  same  timeT 
I  wonder  whether  this  was  total  immei'sion?  and  I  wonder 
also  whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  large  basin  wliich  I  found 
in  the  Agora,  in  the  position  marked  Fountains  on  my  large 
plan,  one  of  which  I  supposed  it  to  be?  It  being  thirty-five 
years  since  I  was  at  Ephesus,  and  having  been  there  only 
a  fortnight,  I  cannot  speak  with  precision,  but  I  believe 
the  basin  was  broken,  and  that  it  had  no  hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  insertion  of  a  pipe. 

So  in  like  manner  with  this  monument.  Because  Mn 
Wood  has  found  a  cross,  a  bull,  and  the  remains  ot  a 
sculptured  figiu'e  with  a  nimbta,  he  supposes  the  double  &ct 
of  St.  Luke's  body  having  been  removed  here  within  the 
city,  and  this  monument  having  been  built  over  it.  aud  of  his 
having  previously  been  buried  at  his  death  outside  the  dty  '■ 
And  this  without  the  slightest  authority  either  in  Scripture 
or  tradition  of  St.  Luke's  ever  having  been  to  Ephesus!  aud 
indeed,  is  it  likely,  or  is  it  in  accordance  with  early  Christiui 
practice,  that  if  St.  Luke  had  died  there,  and  his  place  of 
burial  were  known,  the  Christians  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  would  have  removed  his  bones,  and  placed  a  pagaii- 
'  Ac-U  irili,  19,  to  lii,  S. 
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Joking  monument  over  tliem,  instead  of  building  a  Christian 
iurch  over  the  sacred  grave  where  he  was  buried  ? 

Carried  away  by  his  zeal  he  not  only  discovers  that 
t.  Luke  went  to  Ephesus  I  that  he  died  and  was  buried 
lere !  and  that  his  bones  were  removed  300  years  afterwards 
I  another  place,  and  a  pagan-Iookijig  mouument  built  over 
tern !  but  having  discovered  all  ttiis,  he  wishea  an  annual 
ffvice  to  be  held  over  tliis  so-happily-discovered  spot  1  Let 
!  hear  what  he  says :  "  The  sarcophagus  containing  the 
pones  of  the  saint  would  probably  be  found  within  the  build- 
ig  I  have  described,  and  which  may  be  tenued  the  shrine, 
lany  feet  below  the  marble  pavement  of  the  interior.  I 
ftnk  a  hole  here  several  feet  deep  without  succeeding  in 
l&ding  the  crown  of  the  vault,  which  would  probably  be 
Dnnd  on  further  exploration,  and  in  which  the  earcophagus 
raa  devoutly  deposited  by  the  early  Cliristians,  who,  knnw- 
|ig  how  common  it  was  to  disturb  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
ud  anxious  that  St.  Luke's  bones  should  not  fall  into  the 
lands  of  tlie  sacrilegiouB,  took  the  precaution  of  placing  the 
BTCopbagus  in  a  vaulted  chamber  deeper  underground  than 
customary  in  these  days.  Not  wishing  to  disturb 
Lake's  remains,  or  to  subject  them  to  disturbance  by 
thers  if  they  should  be  found,  I  consented  only  partly  to 
anply  with  the  wish  of  others,  and  did  not  persevere  in  the 

larch  beyond  a  certain  depth It  would  be  well  if 

bis  tomb  were  placed  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Christian 
ommunities  of  Smyrna,  who  would  willingly  take  charge  of 
and  would  in  all  probabihty  appoint  some  religious  service 
be  held  at  Ephesus  on  St.  Luke's  day  "  1 
It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this  passage  the  succ^sive  phases 
Mr.  Wood's  pious  reverence  and  belief.  With  the  eye  of 
Ijth  he  sees  below  him  in  the  deep  earth  a  vaulted  chamber 
1th  it8  sacred  sarcophagus  inside,  and  he  contemplates  the 
evotional  feehng  with  which  the  ea.rly  Christians  must  have 
Isced  it  there,  and  then,  having  excavated  the  ground 
ithout  effect,  the  deeper  he  digs  the  deeper  is  his  fiiith, 
id,  full  of  admiration,  he  contemplates  the  excessive  care 
ith  which  the  early  Christians,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old, 
ost  have  taken  to  conceal  tlie  vault  from  profane  eyes,  and 
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tbis  Society,'  in  which,  however,  ouly  a  chnracter  here  and 
there  could  be  recognized.  With  such  scanty  and  uncertain 
materials,  it  was  imposaible  to  do  more  than  make  a  few  guesses. 
We  are  better  off  now.  Mr,  Smith  found  on  the  site  of 
Carchemieh  a  broken  statue,  on  the  back  of  which  was  the 
latter  portion  of  a  Hittite  inscription  iu  five  lines.'  Since 
then  excavations  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  spot  by 
Mr.  Consul  Henderson,  and  the  first  fruits  of  them  reached 
the  British  Museum  last  summer  in  the  shape  of  two  monu- 
ments, both  inscribed  with  Hittite  characters,  and  one  of 
them  adorned  with  the  mutilated  sculpture  of  a  human 
figure,'  Mi^anwhile  I  had  made  an  important  discovery. 
Texier,  Hamilton,  Perrot,  and  other  travellei-s,  had  come 
across  certain  remarkable  sculptures  in  different  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  Egyptian  art 
on  the  one  side,  and  still  more  to  Asaj-rian  art  on  the  other, 
but  yet  had  a  very  marked  and  peculiar  character  of  their 
own.  What  made  the  matter  the  more  interesting,  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  certain  elements  in  early  Greek  art 
which  could  not  be  derived  from  a  Phcenician  source,  but 
could  be  traced  back  to  this  peculiar  art  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
chief  monuments  of  the  class  to  which  I  refer  are  found 
carved  upon  the  rocks  at  Boghaz  Keui,  supposed  to  represent 
the  classical  Pteria.  and  at  Eyuk,  botli  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Halys,  and  in  the  line  of  the  high 
road  from  Sardes  to  Armenia.  Besides  these  others  are  met 
with  at  Ghiaour-Ealessi  in  Phrygia,  near  Frahtin,  and  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  monntains  of  the  Bulgar  Dagh,  in 
Lykaonia ;  and  above  all  at  Karabel,  on  the  old  road  between 
Ephesus  and  Sardes.  The  remains  of  Hittite  art  and  power 
found  on  the  latter  spot  were  carefully  examined  by  myself 

'  "Ttbiu.  8oc.  Bib.  Arob.,'"  IV,  336-346. 

'  Allhaugh  four  copiet  of  this  inBcription  hsTe  been  madu,  including  one  bj 
Hr.  Qeorge  Smith,  they  are  to  imperfett,  ard  diifer  so  conndentblf ,  tbiit  until 
we  lie  in  po>»eMioc  of  the  originul,  or  cmIb.  it  will  be  impOBsible  to  produce  a 
corroct  repreneiittttion. — W.  H.  R. 

■e  ctJlod  J.  I,  and  J.  II,  the  l-etter  J  referring  to  Jembii,  tbe  nsuie 
of  the  tnound  in  whleh  thej  were  diso)vered.   In  apenking  of  the  HfUDath  itonea, 
mI.  H.  I,  H.  n,  fte.,  according  to  thi  plates  to  be  published  with 
ersbis  inscriptiani,  in  P»rt  3  of  the  prfiont  lolume  of  the  "Trana- 
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last  autumn.  They  are  of  special  importanne  as  proving 
that  Hittite  influence  and  culture  once  penetrated  as  Car  as 
the  shores  of  the  ^gean.  One  more  Hittite  monument  may 
rtiU  be  mentioned :  this  is  the  bas-relief  of  a  king,  firet 
noticed  by  Mr.  Badger,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  caetle  of 
Birejik,  and  pictured  by  him  io  his  work  on  the  "NestorianB 
and  their  Ritual"  (1852),  Vol.  I,  p.  352.  It  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  entitled  the  "Monolith  of  a  King."  ' 

I  must  first  describe  briefly  the  characteristicB  of  the  art. 
which  we  must  now  term  Hittite.  It  is  modelled  upon  Uie 
bas-reliefe  of  Niueveh,  or  rather  the  gems  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia, and  like  them  represents  human  figures  and  other 
objects  in  relief  upon  stone.  But  it  has  a  peculiar  roundness 
and  thickness  ;  the  limbs  of  the  figures  are  short  and  thick, 
aud  there  is  little  attempt  made  to  delineate  the  muscles. 
The  feet  ore  shod  with  boots  which  have  the  ends  turned 
up,  the  head  is  usually  covered  with  the  so-called  Phrygian 
cap,  and  a  spear  is  often  placed  iu  one  hand.  A  modification 
of  the  winged  solar  disk  of  Assyria  is  not  unusual,  and  at 
Eyuk  we  find  a  representation  of  a  double-headed  eagle, 
which  seems  the  prototype  of  the  Seljukian  eagle  of  later 
days.  At  Eyiik  also  we  have  two  sphinxes,  which,  thougli 
modelled  on  an  Egj-ptian  model  differ  profoundly  from  the 
Egyptian  typo,  while  the  mode  in  which  the  feet  are  repre- 
sented reminds  us  of  the  prehistoric  statue  of  Niobe  on 
Mount  Sipylus.'  At  Boghaz  Keiii  the  female  deities  wear 
mural  crowns,  from  which  we  may  infer  the  Hittite  origin  of 
this  decoration  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  The  mural  crown 
Heems  to  have  been  a  specially  Hittite  invention.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  character  of  the  sculptures  at 
Boghaz  Keui,  where  some  of  tlie  deities  for  instance  ar« 
represented  as  standing  upon  animals,  shows  its  dependence 
not  on  Assyrian  but  on  early  Babylonian  art.* 

'  See  anneied  plnb?. 

'  See  FrocptKlinga,  Soc.  Bibl.  Aruh.,  No.  XX,  Joniurf,  1881,  in  irlijcb  u 
rttniH  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Deiinie  gives  »  woodeutof  same  rtiaraclen 
lie  diMCTered  on  llie  Niobe,  or,  bettjr,  Kybele,  of  Mount  Si pylud.  Cf.  "  Le 
aipjloj  et  MB  Monunionts."    Par  Q.  Weber.    Smyrna.     1880.— W,  H.  H, 

>  It  is  consequentlj  tbrougli  the  Hittil«e,  and  not  tliroiigh  the  PlioniciaiiL 
that  the  deaigna  upoD  coine  of  Totsub  and  Philadelphia,  repreaenling  deilia 
stsDding  upon  animals,  must  bnTe  made  (heir  KBr  to  thoie  niliet. 
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The  mofit  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Hittite  Byatem  of 
writiug  is  that  the  characters  are  always  in  relief  We  may 
infer  from  this  that  the  earliaet  Hittite  inecriptions  were  not 
upon  stone,  but  plates  of  metal.  This  inference  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  Hittite  copy  of  the  treaty  made  with 
Ratnses  II  of  Egypt  was  engraved  on  a  plate  of  silver.' 
According  to  the  Egyptian  monuments,  this  was  of  oblong 
shape,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  euspenaioii,  and  M.  Chabaa 
has  noticed  that  M.  Renan  has  found  monuments  in  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Lebanon  where  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  metal  plates  may  still  be  dotccted. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Hittites  is  almost  entirely  confined, 
at  present,  to  what  we  know  of  them  from  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments.  From  these  we  team  that  from  the 
17th  to  the  12th  centuries  B.O.  they  were  the  leading  people 
of  Western  Asia,  holding  the  balance  of  power  between 
Egypt  on  the  one  side  and  Assyria  on  the  other,  and  that 
their  two  centres  of  power  were  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  and 
Carcbemish,  now  Jerabis,  on  the  Euphrates,  about  16  miles 
south  of  Birejik.  The  southern  capital,  whieli  stood  on  an 
island,  underwent  more  than  one  siege  at  ihe  hands  of  tha 
Egyptians ;  but  it  disappears  from  history  after  the  13th 
century  B.C.  About  this  period  the  Semitic  Arameans  seem 
to  have  begim  to  push  the  Hittites  furtlier  and  fmiher  to  the 
north.  In  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  CRrchemieb  was 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  which  was,  however,  divided  into 
several  sulxirdinate  kingdoms,  mitil  the  conquest  of  its  last 
king  PiSiris  in  B.C.  717  by  Sargon,  who  laptured  Carchemish 
with  all  its  spoils,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  an  Assyiian  satrap. 
The  possession  of  Carcliemish  gave  Assyria  the  command  of 
the  high-road  to  the  West ;  the  city  became  a  busy  centre  of 
trade,  and  one  of  the  standard  weights  of  the  empire  was 
■'  the  maneh  of  Carchemish." 

The  Hittite  proper  names  preserved  on  tiie  Egj'ptian  and 
Amyriau  monuments  show  that  the  Hittites  did  not  speak  a 
Semitic  language.'  The  Hittite  sculptm^ee  further  show  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  Semitic  race.     Their  features  and 

I  B»  "  Bjwrdu  of  Ihe  PmI,"  Vol,  IT,  2B, 

'  Sra  liet  of  nameii  st  llie  en'l  of  thi»  paper,  pp.  28S-29S, 
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physical  type  are  those  of  a  northern  people,  and  their 
northern  origin  is  confirmed  by  their  nse  of  boots,  which  is 
at  least  as  old  aa  the  beginning  of  their  writing,  since  the 
boot  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics. 
The  boots  are  always  represented  with  turned  up  toes,  like 
the  boots  of  the  mountaineers  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  at 
the  present  day.  Boots  of  the  same  form  characterize  some 
of  the  female  figures  on  the  tomb  of  the  Harpies  found  al 
Xanthos  in  Lj-ciei,  as  well  as  the  Armenian  inhabitants  of 
Muzri  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  and  the  Etruscans  of  Italy. 
Mr.  Spiegelthal  has  seen  an  archaic  marble  base  of  a  statue 
at  Ephesus  on  which  there  were  figures  with  the  same  kind 
of  ehoGB, 

The  Hittitea  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  constant 
hostility  to  their  Semitic  neighbours.  Tiglath-Pileeer  I 
(b.C,  1130)  complains  of  their  having  overrun  Suliarti  or 
Syria ;  the  Canaanite  who  betrayed  Beth-el  to  the  Ephraim- 
itea  ( Judg.  i,  26i  fled  to  "  the  land  of  the  Kittites,"  and  built 
there  a  city  called  Luz,  as  though  he  would  have  been  safe 
nowhere  else  after  his  treachery;  and  the  Syrians  at  once 
imagined  that  "  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  "  had  come  against 
them  when  they  heard  a  noise  of  chariots  and  horsea  during 
their  siege  of  Samaiia  (2  Kings  vii  6).  Hamath,  which  seems 
to  have  been  Hittite,  at  all  events  originally,  was  the  natural 
ally  of  David,  the  conqueror  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii,  9, 10). 
and  at  a  subsequent  time  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  show 
Hamath  and  Judah  in  alliance  against  the  common  Syrian 
enemy.  The  Hittites,  it  raay  be  observed,  were  ruled  by  a 
number  of  different  kings  in  the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings 
X,  29),  but  "the  kings  of  Syria"  already  interposed  between 
them  and  the  north  of  Palestine. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  infer  from  proper  names,  the 
language  of  the  Hittites  belonged  to  the  same  family  of 
speech  as  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Patinai  (between  the 
Orontes  and  the  bay  of  Antioch),  the  Kilikians,  KiiaL  Samahlai, 
Gamgumai,  Komagenians,  Moschi  and  Tibareni,  the  proto- 
Armenians,  and  other  tribea  who  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Halye  ou  the  one  side,  and 
Mesopotamia  on  the  other.     This  family  of  speech  has  been 
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conveniently  termed  Alarodian;  the  still  undeciphered  inscrip- 
tions of  the  proto-Armenian  kings  of  the  Minni  or  Van  are 
^evritten  in  a  dialect  that  must  be  included  in  it,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Georgian  is  it«  principal  modern  representative. 
The  Hittite  nominative  and  genitive  seem  sometimes  to  have 
terminated  in  s^  like  the  nominative  and  genitive  of  the  proto- 
Armenians ;  thus  the  Hittite  Pifiiris  and  Gar-gamis  or  Car- 
chemish  may  be  compared  with  the  Vannic  Argistis  and 
Menuas,  which  again  may  be  compared  with  Ambris  or 
Amboiis,  the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Tibareni  and  Kilikia  in 
the  reign  of  Sargon.  The  second  part  of  the  name  of  the 
Hittite  capital,  which  is  written  Gar-gamis  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  may  be  identical  with  the  name  of  the  Gamgumai 
or  Gamgamai^  a  tribe  of  Eappadokia.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Sapalil,  the  name  of  a  Hittite  king  con- 
temporary with  Ramses  I  of  Egypt,  is  the  same  as  Sapalulve 
king  of  the  Patinians  on  the  Orontes,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  (b.O.  858-23). 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  whole  of  the  vast  district  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Mesopotamia  was  inhabited  by  a  race 
kindred  in  blood  and  language,  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  remains  in  Asia  Minor  which  I  have  referred  to  as  Hittite, 
-were  really  the  productions  of  the  Hittites  themselves  or  of 
their  kinsmen  further  north.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  memorials  of  the  Hittites  themselves, 
partly  because  no  other  people  in  that  part  of  the  world 
seems  to  have  had  either  the  power  or  the  culture  needful 
for  their  creation,  partly  because  the  monmnents  found  in 
Ijykaonia  and  Lydia  are  plainly  the  monuments  of  a  suc- 
cessful invasion,  and  the  Hittites  were  the  only  people  in 
Western  Asia  strong  enough  to  undertake  distant  conquests. 
Moreover,  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  furnish  us  with  direct 
evidence  of  a  close  connection  existing  between  the  Hittites 
and  the  natives  of  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
14th  century  B.O.  The  Hittites  were  assisted  in  their  long 
war  against  Ramses  II  by  contingents  from  the  Dardanians 
of  the  Troad  and  the  Masu  or  Mysians,  with  their  towns  of 
Iluna  or  Dion  and  Pidasa  or  Pedasos,     It  is  therefore  possible 
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that  Mr.  (iladstoiie  may  be  riglit  in  eeeing  in  the  KiJtcim 
Homer  (Od.  xi,  521)  the  Hittitee  of  Carchemish.' 

The   influence   of  the   Hittites   may  bo  traced   throuj 
Asia  Minor  by  the  monuments  they  have  left  behind  them, 
of  which   I  have  already  given   a   list.     Kappadokia,   then 
occupied  by  the  Muakai  and  Tublai,  the  Meshek  and  Tul 
of  the  Old   Teatament,    tlie   Moachi   and    Tibareni    of 
classical  writers,  w«h  more  or  less  under  their  control,  as 
shown  by  the  sculptures  of  Boghaz  Keui  and   Eyuk ;  the 
AssjTian  inscriptions  prove  that  they  were  in  close  alliance 
with  Kilikia ;  and  we  may  trace  their  progress  to  Sardes  and 
the  £gean  Sea  along  the  two  high  roads  from  the  East,  the 
one  (which  was  afterwards  traversed  by  Kroesua  when  he 
inarched  agauist   Kyrus)   running  from  the  lower  Halys  bj 
Ghiaur-Kalessi,    and    the    other,   subsequently   trodden 
Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  passing  through  Lyl 
and  the  silver  mines  of  the  Bulgar  Dagh, 

The  sculptures  of  Boghaz  Keui  should  be  studied  in  the 
drawings  of  Texier  ("  Description  de  TAsie  Mineure,"  three 
volumes,  183y-49),  and  the  more   acciu-ate  photographs  of 
Perrot  ("Exploration  arch^ologique  de  la  Bithynie  et  de  Is 
Galatie,"  1862}.     Besides  referring  to  these  easily-accessible 
books,  I  need  say  Uttle  more  of  them,  except  that  Perrot 
observed  an  inscription  of  ten  or  eleven  Inies  carved  in  relief 
on  a  rock  at  Boghaz  Keui,  the  photograph  of  which,  given 
in  Plato  35,  shows  that  it  consists  of  Hittite  hieroglyphics 
The  sculptures  themselves  represent 
a  series  of  divinities,   among  which 
are   Assyi-ian  or  Babylonian    winj 
demons   with    leopards'  heads, 
caiTJed  by  a  figine,  a  winged 
L  Illl^ft^^S^n  I       '^^'^^'  "'  which  ia  the  representai 

I  illiWfcj   llfr  I     I       of  a  deity  standing  on  what  we 

I  [l-^nlH^fiJi^     I       terra  a  Hittite  boot.     The  pattern 

■  TT^-  *^^  dress  should  be  noticed,  as  it  u 

I  ^^*^  a  pattern  which  is  frequently  repro- 

I  duced  on  the  objects  found  by  Dr.  ychliemann  at  Hissarhk. 

ft  It  may  be  observed  that  somewhat  similar  figures 

I  '  '•  Homeric  BjDchrouisni.'  ■   Bro.,  1876.,  pp.  174, 182. 


represented  on  the  curious  mouument  copied  by  Hamilton  at 
Bey  Shahr,  to  the  west  of  Ikonium,  which  may  therefore  be 
of  Hittite  origin. 

The  divinities  are  all  given  their  appropriate  symbols,  and 
Hittite  characters  aro  attached  to  each  of  them,  evidently 
expressing  their  names.  Each  group  of  characters  begins 
with  the  same  hieroglyphic  wliich  must  therefore  be  /TTf^ 
the  deterniinative  prefix  of  divinity.  I  had  observed  vj>' 
the  same  symbol  in  the  inscriptions  from  Hamath,  occupying 
a  position  which  seemed  to  mark  it  out  as  a  determinative  of 
some  kind,  but  from  its  apparent  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian 
determinative  of  "  country,"  I  had  fancied  it  might  denote  a 
city.  The  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  this  character  is 
highly  important,  affordiug,  as  it  does,  a  solid  starting-point 
for  ascertftiniug  the  values  and  meanings  of  the  Hittite  hiero- 
glyphics. As  prefixed  to  the  names  of  deities,  it  may  be 
expected  to  occur  in  most  inscriptions,  and  if  we  can  once 
determine  the  native  name  of  the  chief  divinity  of  Carchemish, 
1  path  will  be  opened  up  for  the  decipherment  of  the  in- 
scriptions. The  following  are  the  names  of  the  deities  found 
in  the  inscriptions  at  present  known  : — ' 


At  Boghaz  Keui  :— 

This  is  the  name  of  a  goddess,  who  wears  the  mural 
crown. 

The  name  of  another  goddess,    also  witli  a 
mural  crown. 


nj        The  name  of  a  third  goddess,  with  a  smaller  mural 
crown. 


f 


The  name  of  a  god,  witli  the  same  cap  as 
is  worn  by  the  figure  within  the  solar  disk, 
and  a  dress  reaching  to  the  ankles. 


>  The  (jniboli  kra  eoiited  from  thoM  borne  In  ilwidkrd  form,  flgursd  by 
Teiier,  Tol.  I.  pktoa  75,  T6,  77,  79,  unleu  otherwue  tpedBed. 
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The   name   of  a   god,   who    carries   a   Bcythe  in  1 
hand,  and  wears  a  short  tnnic  like  that  of  the  figurtfa 
at  Karabel. 

ffB) 

cp     The' name  of  a  god,  who  oarrlee  a  club, 

^f     has  a  short  tunic. 


fThe  name  of  a  god,    with  the   solar  disk  above  the  ' 
head,  and  a   curved  staff  in  the   right  hand.      The 
deity,    however,    may    be    the    goddess   Kybelfi.      I  J 
tliink  the  same   name    is   to    be   found  in  the   first  | 
line    of   the  inscription   at    Ibriz,  where   Mr.  Davis's  J 
copy  has  WPj  which  may,  however,  be  corrected  into  ^9 
the  name  of  the  moon-god  known  as  Mm  throughout  Asia 
Minor.      However,    as  we  shall   see,    the  deity  represented 
at  Ibreez  is  the  sun-god,  the  Kilikiaa  Saudan. 

The  name  of  a  god,  who  carries  a  boy  under  the  arm,  "* 
and  has  the  double-headed  eagle  below.      The  solar  disk 

fwith  various  symbols  beneath  is  behind  his  back, 
■?<J  In  another  place  the  same  god  stands  upon  the 
[  V  I  back  of  a  leopard,  has  a  crooked  staff  in  one 
Hjj  baud,  and  a  double-headed  axe  in  the  other, 
"^^  and  carries  an  axe  in  the  belt.  Two  examplea  ] 
of  this  sign  are  given,  the  first  from  Perrot,  Plate  45,  and^V 
the  second  from  Texier,  Plate  79. 

The  name  of  another  god,  who  stands  on  the  heads  of 

two  priests,  has  a  goat  at  the  side,  a  club  in  the  right 

(gRj_     hand,  a  crooked  staif  slung  behind  the  back,  and  a 

^fl     double-headed  axe  in  the  belt.      Like  the  preceding 

^^^  god  he  wears  a  short  tunic.     On  a  coin  of  Laodikea 

•>^    in  Phrygia,    Zevt;  'Aaew  is  represented  as  holding  a. 

boy  in  the  right  hand,  and  extending  the  left  to  i 

goat  placed  in  front  of  hira.  (Mionnet,  IV,  p.  S13.J 

fThe  name  of  a  god,  with  sword  and  club,  in  a  short  ^ 
tunic,  and  standing  upou  a  hill. 
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tThe  name  of  a  goddefls,  with  mural  crowu,  who  etande 
on  the  back  of  a  leopard  facing  tlie  god  who  stands  on 
the  heads  of  the  two  prieets.     She  is  apparently  the 
chief  goddess. 
®)     The  name  of  another  goddess  (Perrot,  Plate  48).      The 
WJ      rock  is  broken  away  below,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say 
A.      whether  this  is  complete,  or  was  carried  in  the  hand. 
Other  fig^u-ea  bear  in  their  hands  the  follo\ving  symbols. 
(fie) 

and       ^U 


At  IIamath: — 
Thifl  name  appears  four  times,  thrice  in  the  same 
^Kj  'Q©    ijascriptiou.      As  the   last  character  (H.  V.  2)  is 
^   ^^      once  I   instead  of   ^  it  must  be  a  grammatical 
suffix. 
(05)      This  name  seems  to  appear  in  two  inscriptions,  but 
S        only  the  first  character  is  clear  in  one  instance, 
^       H.V.  Une  2. 

•Md       This  name  appears  only  once.     H.V.  line  3. 


@  This  name  follows  near  to  the  first  {H.  Ill,  1).  It 
"gji  occupies  a  similar  position  in  the  inscriptions  from 
Aleppo  and  Carchemish,  and  may  therefore  be  merely  an 
epithet  such  as  "  great  god."  One  form  of  the  character 
forming  it  closely  resembles  a  two-leaved  gate.  We  are 
reminded  that  Babia,  firom  Bab,  "gate,'  was  the  Semitic 
translation  of  the  name  of  the  great  goddess  of  Carchemish. 

At  Aleppo: — 
^B)     The  last  character,   which   is   no    doubt   incorrectly 
(jj       copied,'  does  not  seem  to  form  part  of  the  name.    The 
©      two   characters  just   discovered  follow   immediately. 
0       (George  Smith's  copy.) 

'  It  luauinos  quite  ft  (lilTvrpiit  furm  in  tlie  capj  pnbliBfaed  b;  M.  Clermonl' 
Giinneiu.     "  PaiM.  Kiplor.,  Quut.  Stuteiiiinit,"  1873,  p.  73.— W.  E.  B. 

Tot.  vn.  Yl 
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At  Cahchemish: — 
In  the  iiiecription  on  the  back  of  black  basalt  figure,  copied 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  liaes  1  and  5. 
This  name  appears  twice.    Ae  it  is  also  found  in 
the   other  inscription    from   Carchemish,  it  may 
represent  the  principal  deity  of  the  city. 
This  name   appears  once.      It   may,  however,  be 
merely  the  word  "  god,"  with  a  grammatical  snffii, 
^     the  character  being  the  same  as  the  character  V 
at  Hamath.  (George  Smith's  copy,  line  4.) 


In  the  two  Issobiptions  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

FROM  Cabohemish:— 

(0g)     This  name,  which  ie  the  same  as  that  in  Mr.  Sniitli's 

(Jg»     inscription,  occurs  twice,^  the  hn-d  looking  like  a  dock 

J^     in  the  second  instance.  1 

This  name  occurs  once.  It  may  he  the  same  as  one 
^  of  the  divine  names  found  at  Hamath.  If  the  fini 
ffi         character  is  the  crescent  moon  it  may  represent  tie 

moon-god  Men.  (J.  I.,  Col.  D,  line  1.) 

^     This  is  the  same  name  as  that  in  the  two  previow 

d)     inscriptions.      The  eagle,  however,  has  the  form  of  a 

e^     duck. 

gg)     This  name  appears  once.      The  symbol  is  not  nnlilif 
^     that  which  denotes  the  god  at  Boghaz  Ketii  who  cairie* 

^    0  a  club.     Statue  inscription,  J,  II,  line  2. 

At  Etuk: — 
This  is  the  name  of  a  goddess,  but  unfortunately  t^' 
S^      character  or  characters  expressiug  it  are  too  liily 
fett,  copied  to  be  of  any  use.     Pen-ot,  plate  48.     The  bim^ 
^    of  the  female  figure  is  shown  in  the  cut. 


What  may  have  b' 
minative  prefix  I  was  I 


I  the  origin  of  this  curious  deW- 
;  unable  to  say.     At  Carchemii  '^ 


■  J.  1,  Col.  A,  line  4.  and  CoL  D,  line  i. 


I 

I 


ments  of  lite  Uiitiiet. 

has  the  form  ^  or  ^  or  Q|)  ns  well  us  @) ;  at  Hfiiiiafh 
it  once  apiK-are  as  (2B.  At  Bughaz  Keni  the  sim-god.  who 
on  thti  left  side  of  the  rocky  amphitheatre  has  the  winged 
solar  disk  above  the  head,  and  supports  his  name  in  one 
band,  carrying  a  curved  staff  in  the  other,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  amphitheatre  holds  the  symbols  of  his  divinity  in  his 
hand,  with  the  curious  figure  which  seems  to  represent  Attia' 
stauding  on  a  boot  between  them,  and  the  winged  solar 
disk  above,  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the  detennina- 
tive  prefix  of  divinity.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
prefix  in  question  is  derived  from  the  winged  solar  dink,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  forma  of  the  two  symbols  as  they  occur 
ou  Hittite  monuments  will  at  once  show  tliat  this  must  have 
I'eally  been  the  case.  It  is  easy  to  underatand  how  a 
simplified  form  of  the  winged  solar  disk  should  have  come  to 
denote  divinity  in  general.  If  we  only  knew  the  native 
pronunciation  of  the  chief  divinity  or  divinities  of  Carchemish, 
the  determination  of  this  single  character  would  give  us  a 
clue  to  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions.  Unfortimately 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  name  under  which  the 
Asiatic  goddess,  termed  Istar  by  the  Assyrians,  Ashtoreth  by 
the  Phceuicians,  Kybele  or  Kybcle  or  Omphale  by  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia  Minor,  was  known  to  the  Hittitt-s  of  Car- 
chemish was  Athe.  Pliilo  BybUus,  according  to  Stcphanus 
Byzautiuus  («.  r.  AaoBUeia),  states  that  the  Syrians  used  tlie 
Word  aSai  or  otij  to  denote  '"god,"'  and  since  this  word 
cannot  well  he  explained  from  a  Semitic  sowce,  it  may  have 
belonged  to  the  lost  Hittite  language.  Now  the  name  J^DJf 
or  ^ny  IB  actually  foiuid  iu  Uje  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  as  the 
name  of  a  divinity ;  and,  what  is  more,  on  the  coins  of 
Hierapolis  or  Bambyke  (now  Membij),  which  supplanted 
Carchemish  both  in  name  and  actual  existence,  the  simple 
^ny  represents  the  same  divinity  as  the  compound  npjnny.' 
The  latter,  however,  is  the  well  known  Atargatis  or  Derketo 

'  On   the  coins  of    Antiouii  ad   Moandnun   Attis,   tbu   Buu-god,   tbe  sod 
wid  bridegroom  of  Ejbeld,  a  represented  as  holding  the  maeV  of  Ejbeie  in  the 
two  hunds  above  Mi  hiad.   (Waddington,  "  Rerue  numigiiiuliquo,"  1851,  p.  235, 
pi.  lii,  Va.  1.)     Tile  muk,  therefore,  here  takes  the  place  of  tbe  winged  diik. 
'  Bee  De  Lagarde,  "  Qeaamin.  Abb  and  lun  gen,"  p.  2.3%, 
»  J.  P.  8ii,  ■'yamiimatio  Cbniiucle,"  1878,  pp.  lOS-lW. 
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of  classical  writers,  by  whicli  iiamu  the  Aeiatit;  goddess  y 
frequently  known  to  them,  and  it  is  the  figure  of  this  goddess 


that  accompanies  the  legend  Tiy  on  the  coins  of  Hierapolia 
already  mentioned.  The  Apology  of  Melito  states  that  'Ati 
was  the  goddess  of  Abiabene,  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  TaTttf, 
the  Greek  equivalent  of  ^ni?.  is  made  a  deified  queen 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,'  Atargatis,  that  ie,  'Atar-'Ati,  may 
represented  by  the  goddess  "Antarata'  of  the  Hittite^' 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Hittites  an( 
Ramses  II.  Besides  Atargatie,  another  deity,  whose  name 
compounded  with  that  of  'Ati,  appears  on  the  coins  of  Hiera- 
polis.  This  is  nnj?213^  t*r  Yaodu-'Atah,  the  first  element  of 
which  certainly  has  a  Semitic  sound.' 

Now  if  we  tiurn  to  the  extreme  north-western  comer 
Asia   Minor,  to  that  very  district  fi-om  which  the  Hittii 
received  help  in  their  wars  with  Egypt,  we   shall  find, 
Keller  has  pointed  out,'  the  worship  of  a  goddess  Ate.     Ao* 
cording  to  Apollodorus,"  Lykophrou,*  Eustathius,'  Hesychiu^'i 
and  Steplianns  Byzantinus,'  Ilioii  had  been  fmnded  by  Htm,; 
on  the  hill  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Ate,  where  a  dapple^! 
cow  had  liiiu  down.     The  palladium  which  was  preserved  in', 
Troy  was  the  meteoric  stone  wiiich  symbolized  At^,  like  thtfj 
stone  "  which  fell  down   from   heaven "  at  Ephesus,     Thitf] 
goddess  Ate  is  represented  on  a  coin  as  wearing  a  Phrygii 
cap,  and  her  identification  with  the  Greek  Athena  was  merel; 
due  to  the  similarity  of  name.     It  is  possible  that  AtS  wa9< 
the  female  deity  answering  to  the  Bun-god  Atys  or  A1 
whose   cult  prevailed  throughout  the   greater  part  of  ABttt" 
Minor.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  curious  to  find  a  goddess 
with  a  name  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  goddeea  rfj 


"  KpookU  of  tlio  Psgt,"  Vol.  IT,  p.  Sl^  J 
a  Astorato,  whiub  U  identiSed  \>J  Df*I 


>  Ap.  Atben.  Tiii,  p.  34£. 

*  See  Ihe  tnuuIatioD  of  LhU  docuinei 
where  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin  reada  the  ni 
Bireh  with  Aahtaroth.— W.  H.  R. 

>  We  Bhall  Me  later  on  thnb  the  natiro  Hittite  name  of  Attia  H 
b«en  Adad  or  Dada,  that  bia  daught«r  waa  the  i^oddeea  8imi,  and 
wu  probablj  the  name  of  the  aupreme  god  of  Carohemieh. 

•  "Die  E^tdockung  llion'e  lu  niBaarlik,"  1876. 

'  Ui,  2,  3.  '  "  Aleiandni,"  29.  ?  Ad  H. 

"  5,  c.  'ArioTloif  ot.  »  S.  c.  •\>M>v. 
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HierapoliBy  in  the  country  which  the  monument  of  Ghiaour- 
Keklessi,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  annals,  show  to  have  been 
in  oontact  with  the  Hittites,  while  there  is  some  probability 
thsft  the  languages  of  Carchemish  and  Mysia  were  related. 

It  is^  therefore,  possible  that  the  name  of  the  chief  divinity 
woTfihipped  at  Carchemish,  from  whose  cult  the  city  after- 
wakrds  derived  its  Greek  title  of  Hierapolis,  was  'Ati  or  'Ate. 
In  tlus  case  the  name  may  be  represented  by  the  two 
characters  composing  the  name  of  the  divinity  which  makes 
its  appearance  in  each  of  the  Carchemish  inscriptions.  It  is 
«Jso  possible  that  the  word  simply  signified  *'  deity,"  as  Philo 
Byblius  avers,  and  that  it  is  only  such  names  as  'Atar  and 
Ya^-s^irx  which  we  can  expect  to  find  in  the  characters 
following  the  determinative  prefix. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  sculptures  of  Boghaz  Keui, 
'W^hiclx  have  enabled  us  to  determine  the  value  of  the  one 
Hittrte  character  we  at  present  know.  These  sculptures  are 
cnara.cteriBtic  specimens  of  Hittite  art,  and  would  alone  prove 
its  derivation  from  the  art  of  Babylonia.  I  say  Babylonia 
^'^d  xxK)i  Assyria,  since  it  is  with  the  engraved  gems  of  Baby- 
lonia^ rather  than  with  the  monuments  of  Assyiia,  that  it 
clainjQ  direct  relationship.  Thus  the  animals  upon  which  the 
^^^^ties  are  made  to  ride,  or  the  hills  on  which  they  stand, 
^^^.  Copied  from  the  cylinders  of  Babylonia,  not  from  the  bas- 
'^^iefs  of  Nineveh.^  This  is  important  as  showing  that  Hittite 
<5^ture  originated  in  what  may  be  termed  the  Babylonian 
P^^od,  before  the  rise  of  Assyria  in  the  14th  century  B.C. 
^®  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  already  in  the  astrological 

*^t8  of  Sargon  of  Agan^,  in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  the 

.       ^tes  are  regarded  as  a  formidable  power.     It  is  true  that 

Pa^eing  to  the  Hittites,  Babylonian  art  underwent  consider- 

^  modification ;  but  this  only  proves  the  strong  originaHty 

^t^^  people  who  left  so  visible  an  impress  of  themselves 
*J^^    what  they  had  in  the  first  instance   boiTOwed  from 

^^.     The  mural  crowns,  for  example,  worn  by  the  god- 

.  Xt  is  unfortunate  that  no  Hittite  engraved  gems  or  similar  small  objects  have 
"h"  *^^  discovered  at  Carchemish.  Mr.  R.  P.  Greg,  however,  possesses  a  seal 
.   .'^^^  Came  from  Aleppo,  and  has  a  scarabieus  engraved  upon  it  in  the  llittito 


*yv«. 


I  would,  therefore,  refer  it  to  a  Hittite  origin. 


L 
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deases  at  Boghaz  Keui,  are  a  Hittite  invention, and  rnOHt  hav^» 
b«en  handed  on  by  tliem  to  the  nations  of  the  fur  west.  Th^^ 
origin  of  the  mural  crown  of  theEphesian  ArteniiB.theAaifttit:s 
goddess,  hae  thus  been  discovered. 

The  remains  at  Eyuk  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  those  aA^ 
Boghaz  Keui.  Here  also  the  Hittites  or  the  MonchiaoB,  wbo-..^ 
na  we  learn  from  the  Aesyrian  inacriptions,  once  lived  in  ih^^ 
neighbourhood,  have  left  behind  them  the  remains  of  a  palac^^ 
built  after  the  model  of  an  Assyrian  one.  Full  details  nf  tJi^^ 
palacy,  and  the  sculptures  still  to  be  seen  on  ita  walla,  ar^^ 
given  by  Van  Lennep,  and  above  all  by  Perrot,  to  wlios^^ 
works,  as  well  as  to  Murray's  '"  Handbook  to  Turkey  in  Amft,^ 
I  would  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  I  neec^- 
(iiily  say  that  the  most  strikuig  portion  of  the  ruins  consiet^^ 

of  the  gateway  formed  by  two  blocks  of  black  granite,  toge 

ther  with  a  wall  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  one  of  them  on^ 
the  left  or  western  side.  The  outer  faces  of  the  gate-postg  ar^^ 
carved  into  the  likeness  of  the  beads  and  feet  of  sphioxeft.^ 
but  the  sphinxes,  though  doubtless  inspired  by  the  art  ot^ 
Egypt,  are  profoundly  different  from  those  of  the  valley  o£^ 
the  Nile,  and  show  the  extent  to  which  Egyptian  art  kiX- 
been  modified  at  Carchemiah.  Only  the  lower  portion  of  this» 
wall  is  left,  but  this  is  covered,  like  the  walls  of  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  with  bas-reliefs.  Here  we  may  see  the  sam^ 
figure  as  that  which  occurs  at  Boghaz  Keui,  with  the  lon^ 
robe,  the  crooked  staS^  and  the  winged  solar  disk  above  th^ 
head,  only  that  the  latter  is  absent  at  Eyuk.  In  front  is  u»- 
altar.  and  hard  by  another  figure  leading  a  goat  by  the  hom.^ 
and  fi>llowed  by  three  oxen.  There  we  may  observe  a  bil^- 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  there  again  a  bull  with  a  chest  on  il^* 
back  and  a  circular  riug  in  front.  Elsewhere  the  buildiug  c^^ 
liie  palace  itself  is  depicted,  two  of  the  masons  having  tbt^ 
characteristic  Uittite  ear-rings  in  their  ears,  and  near  at  h»n  J- 
is  a  musician  playing  on  a  flute.  Behind  is  a  snake-chamtir'*' 
with  a  snake  curled  round  his  body  and  a  guitar  in  Iuh  ban*-* 
and  at  his  side  a  man  who  holds  a  hing-tailed  monkey.  It  i** 
no  doubt  remarkable  to  find  a  monkey  represented  in  an  col<i 
and  northern  a  fonntrv  an  that  in  which  tiiis  palace  was  buJt. 
but  it  is   equaUy  remarkable  that   the  Hittite  prince,  ffitl* 
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Phrygian  cap  and  "tip-tilted"  boots,  pourtrayed  in  tbe  bas- 
reliefa  from  Nimroud,  is  followed  by  another  Ilittite  who 
carries  mth  him  two  long-tailed  monkeys.  This  was  in  the 
time  of  As6ui'-uatsir-pul.  Hia  son,  SShabuaneser,  states  on  the 
Black  Obelisk  that  monkeys  and  apes  were  brought  by  tribute 
bearers,  clad  in  tbe  Hittite  dresa,  from  the  land  of  Muzri. 
Now  Muzri  lay  to  the  west  of  Armenia,  and  embraced  just 
that  part  of  Eappadokia  which  lay  close  to  Eyuk.* 

The  wall  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  gateway  at  Eyuk  is 
mined,  but  on  what  is  left  may  be  seen  a  troop  of  soldiers 
dressed  in  short  tunics  like  the  figures  at  Karabel  and 
Ghiaur-Kalessi.  On  the  inner  face  of  the  right  hand 
monolith  which  fonns  the  gate-post,  is  a  carving  of  tbe 
double-headed  eagle,  which  has  exactly  the  same  form  as  at 
Boghaz  Keni.  If  Boghaz  Keui  represents  the  Pteria  of  the 
Greeks,  it  is  possible  that,  as  Longperier  suggested,'  the  city 
may  have  been  symbolised  by  it,  ptms  being  the  Greek  name 
of  the  pteris  aqiiilina  or  fern  with  leaves  like  a  double  eagle. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Seljukian  Sultans  adopted  the  old 
symbol  of  tbe  Hittites  after  taking  possession  of  Kuppadokia 
and  Lykaonia  in  tbe  eleventh  century,  and  from  them  it  was 
carried  by  the  Crusadera  into  Europe.  The  first  bronze  ctiin 
with  the  double  eagle  upon  it  is  one  sti-uck  by  the  Sultan 
Malik  es  Salah  Mahmud  in  1217  A,D.,  and  the  first  time  tbe 
symbol  appears  in  the  aiTos  of  the  German  Emperor  ia  in  the 
year  1345,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  beHeve  that  it  originally 
denoted  the  winged  thunderbolt ;  at  any  rate  there  is  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  between  the  llittite  symbol  and  the 
winged  thunderbolt  found  upon  the  coins  of  Elis,  Sicily,  and 
other  places.  That  Asia  Minor  was  the  original  home  of 
the  latter  symbol  is  more  than  proljable ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  on  terra-cotta  tablets  in 
I  the  Greek  stratum  at  Hissarlik.  Examples  are  figiu-ed  on 
'  page  XXV  of  his  "Troy  and  its  Remains."     1  may  aild  tlnit 


'  Od  the  broDie  galea  of  BnUwat  tbe  natiroa  of  Amieniii  and  Tan  ate.  ri^irv- 
■entod  with  (hr  luiiicv,  bnre  leg*,  and  tip-tilled  shoe*  thkt,  M  we  have  ktd, 
difliugiiished  thi"  Ilitlite*  and  tlifir  kinsmen, 

=  "  Rutiio  arch feilogi que,"  1813,  pp,  77-85. 
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the  thunderbolt  carried  by  Merodach  haa  somewhat  the  same 
form  on  the  raonumente  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  as  muj 
be  seen  from  the  repreeentation  of  Merodach  pureumg  the 
winged  dragon  on  one  of  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  now  io  the 
British  Must! urn.' 

The  silver  mines  of  the  Bulgar  Dagh  in  LykaoDia.thB 
peculiar  language  of  which  survived  to  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xiv.  11),  were  anotlier  locality  which  attracted  the 
Hittitea.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  special  partiality  for  this 
metal.  The  tablet  on  which  their  treaty  with  Ramses  II  wm 
engraved  was  of  silver,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  M.  Renwi 
has  observed  niches  in  the  rocks  of  Spia  which  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  similar  inscribed  memorials.  Mr.  Heai 
again,  has  shown  that  what  the  Assyrians  called  "  the  miiis 
of  Carchemish,"  was  carried  by  the  Hittites  through  AMs 
Minor,  and  became  the  standard  according  to  which  the 
electron  and  silver  coins  of  the  Lydian  kings  Gygee  aad 
KroesuB  were  struck.  Ibreez  or  Ivria.  where  the  Hittites  have 
left  a  conspicuous  monument  of  themselves,  lies  under  the 
heights  of  the  Bulgar  Dagh,  about  three  hours  to  the  south- 
east of  Eregli.  The  monument  was  first  noticed  by  Otter  in 
1736,  but  Fischer  was  the  first  to  make  a  drawing  of  it, 
which  be  communicated  to  Dr.  Kiepert,  who  has  published  it 
in  Hitters  "Erdkunde,"  III,  18.  ("Asia  Minor,"  Vol  I.)  Ithw 
since  been  visited  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  who  has  published 
an  account  of  it,  together  with  a  drawing,  much  superior 
to  that  of  Fischer's,  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society' 
(1876).  A  king  is  repreeeuted  in  the  act  of  worshipping 
a  god,  who  wears  a  short  tunic,  the  distinctive  tiara  ou  the 
head,  and  tip-tilted  boots  on  the  feet,  and  carries  a  handful 
of  wheat  in  the  left  hand  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  right 
'Since  we  find  a  similar  deity  represented  on  the  coins  of 
Tarsus,  with  grapes  in  one  hand  and  esirs   of  con)  in  the 

'  Among  tlie  terra-Folita  imagiis  of  the  Aaiatii^  goddcBH  discoTered  b>  M>j<* 
di  CeiDoU  sbout  fuur  liours  diatBiit  from  SaUniia  jn  Cyprus,  n  one  in  whirli  tbc 
mucKl  crown  uf  Ihe  Aexty  ja  supported  on  a  ran  of  eagli'B.  Tlieae  e^lei.  thongb 
imt  double- li Mid »d,  lire  in  the  UiLtitc  Btjl?.  Ou  anollier  image  the  lowemioH 
of  the  three  necklace*  vhicli  oAota  the  goddeii  (oa  alio  U  Hiuarlik]  ha*  A 
winged  BoloT  dink  hanging  from  iC 

'  "  Trnn».  Soc.  Bib!.  Arch.,"  IT,  p.  338, 
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other,  and  surmounted  by  the  legend  "  Baal  of  Tarsus " 
(^Baal  Tars),  it  is  clear  that  he  is  the  sun-god  of  the  Hittitea 
and  their  neighbours,  called  Sandan  by  the  Kilikians.  Three 
inscriptions  accompany  the  figure,  but  little  can  be  made  out 
of  the  copieB  of  them.  However,  by  comparing  the  two 
copies  of  Fischer  and  Davis,  I  have  been  able  to  restore  tlie 
character  yy  in  the  first  line  of  the  inscription  between 
the  face  and  hand  of  the  god,  as  well  as  the  two  characters 
^%  S%  following  one  another  below.  The  whole  of  the 
last  line  of  the  same  inecnption  I  have  also  been  able  to 


restore;    it  ahouM  pan    fj^^ 
correspond  with  the  word  (o 


words) 


part    of   which    may 


»S 


found  in  one 


of  the  iLBcriptions  from  Carchemish.   (J.  I.  Col.  D,  line  4.) 

Mr.  Davis  further  heard  from  a  friend  of  a  Hittite  inscrip- 
tion of  five  lines  carved  on  a  tablet  cut  out  of  the  rock  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  about  midway  between  Chifteh  Khan 
and  the  silver  mines  of  Bulgar,  The  inscription  is  however 
almost  effaced,  but  some  of  the  characters  copied  by 
Mr.  Davis's  friend  show  that  it  was  Hittite.  The  copy  ia 
engraved  in  Davis's  "  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey  "  (1879),  p.  222.' 
Mr.  Edmund  Calvert,  H.B.M.  Consul  in  Rhodes,has  informed 
me  of  another  Hittite  monument  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Some  years  ago  a  trader  told  him  that  near  Frahtin,  which 
seems  to  be  not  far  from  Ibreez,  he  had  seen  a  rock-sculpture 
representing  a  large  figure  in  pointed  tiara  and  tip-tilted 
shoes,  which  must  be  the  portrait  of  a  deity,  and  two  smaller 
figures  standing  before  it.  The  large  figure  of  the  god  was  on 
the  right,  his  two  worshippers  on  the  left,  in  the  reverse  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  figures  at  Ibreez.  The  sculpture  was  accom- 
panied by  characters,  one  or  two  of  which  Mr.  Calvert  drew  for 
me  from  memory,  and  they  turned  out  to  be  Hittite. 

I  now  come  to  two  monuments  which  are  for  several 
reasons  the  most  interesting  that  the  Hittites  have  left  behind 
them  in  Asia  Minor.  These  are  in  the  narrow  pass  of 
Karabel,  about  25  miles  inland  from  Smyrna,  and  near  Nimphi, 


It  msf  be  obacTvcil,  luks  been  printcil  upaiJc  doitu. 
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which  leads  from  the  plain  of  the  Herraue  into  the  plain  J 
the  Kayeter.  One  of  tlieae  monuments  was  djecuvored  f 
Renouaid  in  18311,  and  was  afterwarde  copied  by  Texi^.  I 
haa  been  frequently  visited  once,  and  a  photogr^ih  V 
taken  of  it  a  few  years  ago,  thanks  to  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke^*  J 
is  about  140  feet  above  the  path,  and  represents  the  fi 
a  man,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  standing  in  a  niche.  He  fi 
southwards,  holds  a  spear  in  the  left  hand,  has  a  bow 
at  the  back,  and  wears  the  Hittite  tunic,  pointed  tisa  i 
tip-tilted  boots.  As  soon  as  the  monument  was  discovi 
was  at  onee  recognized  as  one  of  the  two  which  Hoi 
tells  us  were  caivod  on  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  the  ( 
roads  that  ran  from  Smyrna  to  Sardes,  and  from  Ephec 
rhokfca.  After  his  visit  to  Egypt  the  Greek 
imagined  them  to  be  figures  of  SesostriB  or  Ramsea  H;  1 
he  states  that  the  natives  of  louia  could  give  n 
them.  One  of  the  figures  he  further  describes  i 
spear  iu  the  right  baud  and  having  an  inscription  in  I 
glyphics  across  the  breast.  This  figure  was  plaioly  Qotl 
one  discovered  by  Renouard.  since  it  held  the  spear  in  f 
left  hand,  and  the  characters  which  according  to  Te 
Kiepert  accompanied  it  were  carved  in  relief  between  \ 
head  and  spear.  Unfortunately  the  characters  as  copied) 
the  French  and  Germau  scholars  were  too  vague  and  mSit 
tinct  to  be  recognized. 

Last  summer,  when  I  discovered  the  Hittite  origin  of  tl 
sculptures  of  Bogbaz  Keui  and  Eyuk,  I  recognized  aA-l 
same  time  the  Hittite  character  of  the  sculpture  of  1 
If  my  discovery,  however,  were  a  real  one,  it  was  i 
that  the  hieroglyphics  accompanying  the  Utter  shoold  \ 
out  to  be   Hittite.      Accordingly   I   visited   the 
September,  and  took  aqueezee,  and  made  careful  J| 
the  inecription.     One  character  in  the  last  line  is  i 
obliterated,  and  the  character  next  to  it  is  very  t 
liut  all  the  other  characters  are  clear,  and  their  diiplic 
may  be  seen  on  the  monuments  of  Carchemiah  and  Uatuntti. 
The  Hittite  origui  of  the  jnoiniraent,   therefun>,  no  longer 
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admits  of  doubt.     Tbe  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  tlie 
inBcriptiou : — 


The  shaded  character  may,  however,  be 
either  CD  or  ^,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  the  latter.  The  first 
character  on  the  left  in  the  first  line  pro- 
bably repreaents   IT  or  "3  • 


Till'  sL-idUil  [isLiido-Seaostris  was  long  sought  in  vain. 
But  it  was  at  last  discovered,  first  by  Dr.  Beddoe  and  hia 
party  in  18o(i,  and  then  by  Mr.  Karl  Himiann,  a  Prussian 
engineer.  An  incorrect  drawing  of  it  by  Mr.  K.  Hmnann, 
who  saw  it  in  June,  1876,  was  published  by  Prof.  E.  Curtiufl 
in  the  "Archiiologische  Zeitung,"  1876,  pp.  50,  51,  but  the 
sketch  of  it,  made  by  myself,'  is  the  first  really  trust- 
worthy one  that  haa  been  given  to  the  public.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  figure  is  shockingly  mutilated,  the  last  damage 
to  it  having  been  occasioned  by  the  smoke  of  a  Yuruk'a 
fire,  whose  tent  was  pitched  against  it  when  Mr.  Spie- 
gelthal  visited  the  spot  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  mere  duplicate  of  the  first,  except  that  the  spear 
seems  to  be  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  figure  facing  north- 
ward instead  of  southward,  and  as  there  are  no  traces  of  an 
inscription  at  the  side,  the  characters  probably  ran  across  the 
breast,  which  is  now  broken  away.  In  fact  this  must  be  the 
particular  figure  described  by  Herodotus.  Instead  of  being 
a  monument  of  Sesostris,  it  was  really  a  monument  of  the 
power  of  his  rivals  and  enemies,  the  Hittitce.  They  must 
have  penetrated  to  the  short'S  of  the  ^gean  itself,  and  held 
the  pass  which  commanded  the  rich  valhes  of  Lydia.  Here, 
therefore,  they  set  up  their  memorials  as  a  visible  sign  of 
empire.  For  the  two  figures  are  not  more  than  a  few  yards 
distant  firon  each  other,  though  the  one  is  high  above  the 
path,  while  the  other  is  beside  it,  carved  in  a  m'che  cut  out 
of  a  single  huge  boulder  of  rock.  The  ancient  path,  of 
'  SeeiiiliiFioJplQli-. 
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which  I  detected  traces,  ran  juet  in  front  of  the  carved  side 
of  the  monolith,  which  was  therefore  more  confipicuom  to 
the  passer  by  than  the  other  figure  overhead.  The  modern 
track,  however,  nins  along  the  back  of  the  etone,  which  ia 
bui-ied  in  bushes,  and  tliis  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  visitors  to  Earabel  did  not  discover  its  existence. 

The  two  figures  must  have  served  as  aign-poetB,  the  one 
pointing  towards  EpheEnis  to  the  south,  and  the  other 
towards  Sardes  to  the  north.  The  analogy  of  the  RmiUr 
monuments  left  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians,  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  figures  represent  the  Hittite  monarch 
who  conducted  the  successful  expedition  to  the  went,  and 
that  the  hieroglyphics  I  copied  contain  his  name  and  titles. 
The  earliest  example  of  a  sculpture  of  the  kind  of  which  we 
know,  was  the  image  of  himself  "  set  up "  by  Sargon  T,  of 
Agan^  (about  1900  B.C),  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraneaa 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  several  indications  that  it  was 
about  this  time  or  a  little  earlier  that  the  Hittitee  received 
and  adopted  the  elements  of  Babylonian  art  and  civilization. 

The  spot  in  which  the  two  figures  were  carved  was 
probably  occupied  by  a  Hittite  garrison,  as  it  commanded 
the  approach  to  the  principal  plains  of  western  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  the  meeting-place  of  two  paths :  the  one,  uow 
called  the  Karahel-dM,  running  from  Ephesus  to  Pboka^a. 
and  the  other,  now  called  the  Bel-kairi,  ruiuiing  from 
Smyrna  to  Sardes,  At  the  northern  entrance  to  the  pass  I 
discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  road  an  artificial 
tumulus,  just  above  the  modem  Turkish  guard-house,  and  on  . 
the  same  side,  just  within  the  pass,  an  artificially  smoothed, 
piece  of  cliff,  which  may  once  have  borne  an  iuscriptioa. 
Mr.  Karl  Humann  states  that  at  Karijalia,  three  hours  to  the 
Boiith  of  Nimphi,  and  consequently  on  the  line  of  the  Karabel- 
der^,  he  came  across  ancient  rock-tombs  and  niches  cut  oot 
of  the  clifif. 

Figures  almost  identical  with  those  of  Karabel,  and  like 
them  carved  in  niches  cut  out  of  the  rock,  were  discovered 
by  Perrot  and  Guillaume  at  Ghiaur-Kalessi,  nine  hours  to  the 
aouth-weet  of  Angora  or  Ancyra,  and  near  the  villages  of 
Kiira-omerlu  and  Iloiadja  or  Ohiaja.  Tliey  therefore  stand 
on  the  line  of  the  old  road  that  ran  from  Ancyra  to  Pe« 
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hy  Gordium.  and  ho  communicated  with  Boghaz  Ketii  on  the 
east  and  Sardea  on  the  west.  It  was  along  thia  road  that 
KroesuB  marched  "when  he  went  against  Kyrua,  and  along 
which  he  returned  to  Sardee  after  the  battle  at  Pteria.  The 
figures,  each  about  nine  feet  high,  are  duplicates  one  of  the 
other,  except  that  the  one  is  beardleas  while  the  other  has  a 
beard.  The  cyclopiean  wall  of  a  fortress  leans  against  the 
rock  on  which  they  are  sculptured.  Thia  wall  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  construction,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  third 
polygonal  system,  in  which  the  stones  are  polygonal,  but  the 
lateral  joints  and  external  faces  are  dressed.  Now  the  walls 
of  the  Hittite  fortress  at  Bughaz  Keui  are  built  in  precisely 
the  same  way. 

I  leam  from  Mr.  Boscawen  that  Hittite  monuments  have 
been  discovered  near  the  pass  that  leada  through  the  Taurus 
range  north  of  Merash,  and  therefore  connect*  the  Hittite 
capital  with  the  district  of  the  Halys,  I  am  also  inclined  to 
think  that  another  road  led  from  Carchemish  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, past  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Antioch, 
since  Chesney  ("Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris," 
I,  p.  425)  states  that  outside  the  Bab  Bulus  or  gate  of 
St.  Paul  on  the  southern  side  of  Antioch  there  is  "  in  the 
vicinity  a  colossal  head,  probably  that  of  a  sphinx ;  also  a 
fult-longth  Egyptian  figiue,  both  in  bold  relief,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock  evidently  at  a  remote  period."  As  the  Egyptians 
were  never  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  believe  the  monuments 
will  be  found  to  be  of  Hittite  origin. 

It  ie  difficult  to  determine  the  period  to  which  the  Hittite 
Empire  in  Asia  Minor  must  be  assigned.  In  the  astrological 
tablets  compiled  for  the  library  of  Sargon  of  Agan^  (about 
B.O.  1900),  the  Hittites  are  already  spoken  of  as  formidable 
rivals  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  north-west,  at  a  time  when 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria  did  not  as  yet  exist.  They  must 
therefore  liave  already  been  eatabliehed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carchemish.  In  the  tune  of  Thothmes  I,  the  people  of  Aram 
Naharaim,  the  Assyrian  Nahri,  who  lived  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  southern  districts  of  Armenia, 
and  seem  to  have  spoken  dialects  alhed  to  that  of  the 
Hittites,  are  the  only  enemies  the  Egyptian  monarch  has  to 
face  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.    TWvc  "jVace  S»  \;^«b.\i^ 
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tlie  Rutemiii  or  Syrians,  in  the  wars  with  Thothnies  II;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Thothmea  III,  iriien  Babjton, 
Assur,  and  Nineveh  paid  tribute  to  the  Egyptians,  that  Ute 
Hittites  lirst  appear  upon  the  scene.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  their  power  had  extended  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  aeighbuuring  populations.  In  the 
time  of  Ramses  I,  Sapalili  was  the  Bittite  king,  a  natoe 
which  we  may  compare  with  that  of  Bapalulve,  borne  by » 
Idug  of  the  Patinai.  in  the  time  of  SShalmaueeer  I.  He  tu 
succeeded  by  his  son  Matira-sira,  who  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  the  eldest  being  Mautenara,  the  antagoDist  of  Setil, 
and  the  younger  Kheta-eira.  The  latter,  after  twenty  yeare 
of  struggle  with  Ramses  II,  concluded  a  treaty  of  pesoi' 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  Egyptian  king,  Ramses  marrying 
his  daughter  and  becoming  his  ally.  At  the  battle  uf 
Kadesh,  Saptar  and  Ma£arima  appear  as  brothers  of  the 
Hittite  king.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II,  the  Greet 
Sesoatris,  that  Hittite  power  and  dominion  were  at  their 
height.  The  date  of  Ramses  is  placed  B.C.  1395  by  Mariette. 
B.O.  1370  by  Lepsius,  b.o.  1333  by  Brugseh,  aud  B.C.  1180  by 
Leiblein,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  inassigniugtheage 
of  Hittite  predominance  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  B.C. 
At  that  time  their  empire  included  the  southern  capital  of 
Kadeah,  on  an  island  in  the  Orontes,  from  which  they  were 
afterward  driven  by  the  Semites,  and  probably  extended  m 
far  south  as  Hamath.  At  all  events,  the  Hittite  inscriptaonB 
found  at  Hamath  imply  that  it  was  once  under  Hittite  iofln- 
ence,  while  we  find  Hamath  opposed  to  the  Semitic  kingdom 
of  Damascus,  and  worshipping  a  deity  Ashima  (2  Kiugs  xvii, 
30),  whose  name  does  not  seem  Semitic'  At  an  earlier 
period,  as  we  leam  from  the  Old  Testament,  a  Hittite  tribe 
had  penetrated  as  far  south  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron, 
where  one  of  their  cities  was  called  Kirjath-Sepher  or 
"  Boofctown."     This    supports    Mariette's    theory     that   the 

'  Cu)  it  be  ideutified  tritb  tbe  name  of  tlie  goddeu  Simi.  daughterof^Uu 
■npremegod  Adador  Hadad,  wlio,  according  to  Melito,  in  bis  Apology  ("Spinleg- 
Bolcsmense,"  II,  p.  xliv),  put  an  *nd  to  the  attiurkB  of  a  demon  bj  filling  the  pit 
in  wliich  hp  liyed  with  hb  watur  P  1(  T5  eorrcBponda  with  Iha  Kjpriote  "T"  ", 
and  (D  with  Ihe  Kjpriote  (P  mo,  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  deitja 
■  in  the  Hiimath  insmptioni  would  bi 
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leaders  of  one  at  least  of  the  Hyksos  dyuaHties  were  Hittitoe, 
eBpecially  as  Numb.  xiii.  22,  may  imply  that  the  buildera  of 
Zoan  or  Tanie,  the  Hyksos  capital,  were  the  same  as  the 
builders  of  Hebron.  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  had  an  Amorite 
father  and  Hittite  mother  (Ezek.  xvi,  3),  reminding  ua  of 
Manotho's  statement,  that  the  Hyksos  on  leaving  Egypt  had 
withdraAVTi  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  Canaauite  of  Beth-el 
fled  from  the  Israelites  (Judges  i,  26),  he  betook  himself  to  the 
land  of  the  Hittites,  which  we  may  presume  was  etill  near  at 
hand,  and  a  secure  refuge  from  hostile  Semites.  In  the  time  of 
Ramses  II  the  Hittites  were  able  to  summon  to  their  help 
the  Masu  or  Myaiaus,  the  Dardani  of  the  Troad,  Avith  their 
towns  Iluna '  or  Hion,  and  Pidasa  or  Pedasns,  as  well  as  the 
Kaakas,  who  are  evidently  the  Kaskai  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, the  Kolkhians  of  classical  writers.  When 
Herodotus  says  (II,  104)  that  the  Kolkhians  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  Seaostris,  he  makes  the  same  mistake  as  when  he 
ascribes  to  Sesostrifi  the  monuments  in  Karabel  erected  by  the 
Hittite  rivala  of  Egypt-  The  Paschal  Chi-onicle  states  that 
the  Dardani  were  descended  from  Heth ;  I  should  not  think 
this  worth  notice,  were  it  not  that  the  Chronicle  seems  to 
have  borrowed  some  of  its  materials  from  a  writer  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  any  rate,  it  must  have  been  from  this  source 
that  the  Chronicle  has  derived  the  account  of  the  statue  of 
Perseus  erected  just  outside  the  city  of  Ikouium,  in  Lykaonia, 
formerly  ealled  Amandra,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  old 
Hittite  monument  similar  to  those  of  Karabel.  According  to 
Tiglath-Pileaer  I  (b.C.  1130),  the  Hittites  held  Subarti  or 
Semitic  Syria  under  their  sway  in  his  time,  and  garrisoned  it 
with  4,000  Kaskian  and  Urutaaian  soldiers.  Fifty  years 
previously  the  allied  tribe  of  Muskai  or  Moekliians  (Meshech) 
had  seized  the  countries  of  Alzu  (?  Halya)  and  Purukhumzu  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  Assyrian 
long  with  their  five  kings  and  army  of  20.000  men.  The 
appearance  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I  was  the  beginning  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hittites  by  their  Semitic  neighbours,  whom 
they  had  so  long  dominated  over  and  threatened.  In  the 
time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  29).  and  of  Ahab  or  his  son 
Jehoram  (2  Kings  vii,  6),  the  Hittites  were  divided  into  a 
'  Rcail  Ifauiiii  (Miioonin)  hj  BrugsA. 
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number  of  email  priocipalitiee.  though  from  the  Asayrian 
inscriptioua  it  would  appear  that  Carchemish  still  exercised  a 
Bort  of  euzerainty  over  them.  But  the  growing  power  of 
Asayria  proved  too  much  for  the  people,  who  had  once  treated 
on  equal  tonns  with  Egypt  in  its  age  of  empire.  Asenr-natMT- 
pal  (B.O.  883-858)  compelled  'Sangara  the  king  of  Carchemith 
to  pay  tribute,  and  his  son  Shalmaneser  II  (858-823)  defeuUd 
him  in  battle,  and  wrested  from  hira  among  other  places  the 
city  of  Pitni  or  Pethor,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sajur  and 
Euphrates.  Carchemish  was  finally  taken  by  Sargtrn  m 
B.O.  717,  its  last  king  PiSiris  put  to  death,  and  the  old  Hittile 
capital  placed  under  an  Assyrian  governor.  The  trade  of 
whioh  it  was  the  centre  fell  into  Semitic  hands,  and  the  long 
Btruggle  for  supremacy  in  Western  Awa  between  the  Semilfs 
and  the  Hittitea  ended  in  the  final  victory  of  the  Semitic 
race. 

The  period  therefore  to  which  we  must  assign  the  ei- 
tension  of  Hittite  power  into  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  cannot 
be  later  than  the  12th  century  B.C.,  and  may  be  as  early  as 
the  15th,  The  remains  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlifc 
show  no  traces  of  Assyrian.  Egyptian,  or  Phcenician  influence, 
but  they  point  unmistakably  to  Babylonian  and  Hittite  in- 
fluence. The  cylinders  made  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Babylonia,  a  figure  of  Artemis  Nana  resembling  those  wliich 
M.  Lenormant  has  traced  from  Chaldea  to  the  islanda  of 
the  ^gean  and  Mykense,  and  some  of  the  patterns  with 
which  tho  Trojan  remains  are  adorned,  show  that  Babylonian 
art.,  as  modified  by  the  Hittites,  had  been  brought  as  far  as 
the  Troad.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  rrnle 
drawings  on  the  terra  cotta  dishes  discovered  at  Hiesarlik 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  Lydian  tradition  recounted  by 
Herodotus,  which  derived  the  Heraklid  dynasty  from  Niniis 
the  son  of  Belus,  was  an  echo  of  the  fact  that  Sardes  had 
once  been  in  Hittite  hands.  We  now  know  from  the  Aesj-rian 
inscriptions  that  the  Assyrians  never  penetrated  westward  of 
the  Halys  before  the  rsign  of  Aesurbanipal,  in  whose  time  tlio 
very  name  of  Luddi  or  Lydia  first  became  known  to  them; 
consec[uently  the  belief  that  the  tradition  recorded  by  the 
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hreek  historian  pointed  to  an  early  Assyrian  occtipation  of 
le  coiinlry  must  be  given  np.  The  Hittites,  however, 
rought  with  them  the  elements  of  Babylonian  culture,  and 
ime  from  Carchemiah,  which  Amraianua  Marcellinus  calls 
'inus  Vetus,  "the  Old  Nineveh"  (XIV,  8  ;  see  too  Philostr. 
Vita  ApolL  Tyan."  I,  19,  and  Diod.  II,  3,  7).  If  any  con- 
denee  can  be  placed  in  the  dates  of  Hei-odotus,  the  Heraklid 
(ynasty  would  have  been  eatablished  about  B.C.  12(XJ.  505 
Fears  before  the  accession  of  Gyges,  the  Gugu  of  the 
Ikfisyrion  insci'iptions,  and  the  Gog  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ipho  sent  tribute  to  Aeeurbanipal,  The  name  of  the  dynasty 
ireserved  a  reminiscence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Babylonian 
■god  into  Lydia  by  the  Hittitee,  and  it  ie  possible  that 
Dmphale  may  have  been  the  Hittite  name  of  the  goddeaa 
Mrhose  worship  was  carried  by  them  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
Knd  who  appears  under  the  various  names  of  KybelS,  Kyb^be, 
Ufis  and  the  Epheeian  Artemis.  Her  handmaids  and  miiiistere, 
Jie  Amazons,  are  certainly  of  Hittite  origin,  and  are  usually 
sonnected  with  places  where  there  are  Hittite  remains. 
IThus  the  foundation  of  Ephcsus  aud  Smyrna  is  ascribed  to 
tihem,  and  their  chief  seat  was  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermfldon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boghaz 
Keui.* 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  was  Babylonian  culture  which 
the  Hittites  can-ied  with  them  to  the  nations  of  the  west. 
The  sphinxes  at  Eyuk,  indeed,  show  that  they  did  not  r< 


'  Aeoording  to  the  "  Etjmologiciiiii  Ma^nm  "  (i.  e.  Kovcrrpaf)  the  Ljdian  hero 
kjater,  the  epoDjm  of  the  Kaystrian  plain,  went  to  Syria,  auii  thero  had 
rairamu  by  Derketo.  Siniic  Derkoto  was  the  (-oddeBs  of  Carchemiah,  Syria 
mut  mean  the  Hittite  terrilory.  Xanlhua,  the  Lydian  hisMriaQ  (Athen.: 
Dmpitoi.  Vtn,  37,  p.  346),  derlared  that  Derketo  had  beeu  drowned  in  the  Uka 
[  AakaLin  by  the  Lyiliaa  Morbus.  Stephanna  Byisntinns  {:  v.  'AirKakuv),  to\- 
xring  the  aame  «(ory,  mode  the  Lydian  AekaloB,  the  aon  of  Uf  menieas  and 
brother  of  Toataliu.  the  founder  of  Aikalon,  and  deolareil  that  lie  had  been  Beat 
lldtfaar  a*  general  by  the  Lydian  king  Akiamua.  Theao  legenda  relate  to  the 
Bythical  period  of  Lydian  history  bctoro  the  ri«e  of  the  Heraklid  dynasty,  and 
wmto  be  a  raminiscenoe  of  the  oucupation  of  Lydia  by  ihe  Hittites.  We  may 
Bnjiwture  that  the  rise  of  the  Heraklids  waa  coeval  with  the  orerthrow  of 
HHIite  donuDstion  iothe  country.  I  imagine  that  AeValon  bus  crept  into  the 
d  by  miatake  for  aome  city  or  country  of  similar  name,  and  tnat  tlie  Tersion 
F  the  itory  giTci)  in  the  "  Elyinologieuin  Magnum  "  is  geogra  phi  call  j  the  most 
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altogether  nnaffected  by  the  art  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whomfl 
at  one  time  they  had  been  brought  into  auch  close  contact 
and  it  is  poBsible  that  the  invention  of  their  hieroglyphial 
was  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  1 
just  as  Doalu's  invention  of  the  Vei-negro  syllabary  was 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  European  writing.  But  the  art 
and  culture  of  the  Hittites  remained  mainly  Babylonian.  It 
waa  not  Assyrian,  which  proves  that  the  rise  of  Hittite  power  J 
took  place  before  the  appearance  of  Assj-ria  on  the  scene  oSM 
histoiy,  and  it  was  considerably  naodified  in  the  borrowing.. 1 
But  its  general  character,  as  well  as  such  details  as  the  repr^  I 
sentation  of  deities  riding  upon  lions,  or  standing  upon  hilla^  [ 
can  find  their  analogue  only  on  the  engraved  cylinders  of  1 
ancient  Clialdea.  A  good  deal  in  it,  no  doubt,  was  of  native  [ 
origin ;  the  mural  crown,  for  instance,  which  the  goddee 
wear  on  the  rocks  of  Boghaz  Keui,  must  have  been  an  invea-  J 
tion  of  the  Hittites,  from  whom  it  was  received  by  the  | 
worshippers  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.'  Like  the  art,  the  J 
pantheon  and  mythology  of  Carchemish  seem  also  to  have  j 
been  influenced  by  Babylonia.  The  goddess  whose  worship  I 
caused  Carchemish  and  its  supplanter  Bambyk^  to  be  named  J 
Hierapolia,  was  the  Nana  or  Istar  of  Babylonia,  and  theJ 
pseudo-Lucian  ("De  Dea  Syr.,"  12,  13)  tells  us  that  th»fl 
Chaldean  story  of  the  Deluge,  along  with  (he  name  of  thel'fl 
Chaldean  Noah,  Sisythes,  had  been  imported  into  the  Hittitd-fl 
capital,  near  which  the  gulf  opened  which  swallowed  up  tbafl 
watei-s. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  Hittite  inscriptions  them- 
selves. The  first  fact  that  can  be  estabUshed  in  regard  to 
them  is  that  they  are  of  native  invention.     Not  only  do  they 


■  The  so-called  laartika,  ^  ,  found  eo  plentifnllj  on  objects  from  HiMirlil;  I 
u  well  SB  on  the  prehuluric  potter;  of  Kjpna  and  Atti<»,  ia,  I  beliera,  of 
Hittite  origin.  Aa  il  oocura  on  the  triangulur  petris  of  a  leaden  figure  of  tli* 
Babflonian  ArtetsU  Nana  diacoTcred  b;  Dr.  Scbliemanii  at  Troy,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  symbol  of  geupration.  Now  il  boars  a,  oIobo  reacoiblatipe  in  fonn 
to  the  •o-ralled  Kypriote  character  (J(  or  n[]o  (bp),  which  appears  as  Djt  in 
the  imcriplioni  of  Golgi,  This  Kjpriote  cbaniPter  is  identical  with  the  ci 
Hittite  cbarsoter  0^0  or  Djfo,  which  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  once  suggested  to  OM  J 
iDotrd  the  organs  of  generation. 
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differ  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphicH  on  the  one  hand,  ov 
1  I  the  primitive  picturea  out  of  which  the  cuneiform 
^i^J  characters  were  developed  on  the  other,  but  several 
of  thom,  such  aa  the  tip-tilted  boot'  or  the  head 
C_J  crowned  with  the  Hittite  tiara,  prove  that  they  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  a  foreign  source.  In  the  second 
place,  we  can  trace  the  simplification  of  many  of  them  into 
what  may  be  termed  hieratic  types.  While  the  characters 
found  on  the  Hittite  monuments  of  Asia  Minor  agree  with 
those  of  Carclieraieh,  the  characters  found  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Hamath  and  the  seal  impre8Bit)n8  from  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib  are  considerably  simplified.  The  mure  dif&cult 
hieroglyphics,  such  as  the  heads  of  animals,  have  been  re- 
placed by  conventional  groups  of  lines,  and  a  tendency  has 
set  in  to  substitute  straight  lines  for  curves.' 

As  Dr.  Hayes  Ward  first  pointed  out,  the  inscriptions  are 
always  written  in  boustrophedon  fasliion,  and  are  read  from 
the  side  towards  which  the  eharactere  look.  In  each  line, 
when  two  or  more  characters  are  placed  one  below  the  other, 
we  have  to  begin  with  the  character  at  the  top,  as  is  shown 
partly  by  the  position  of  the  characters  which  seem  to  denote 
suffixes,  partly  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  the  inscriptions  from  Carchemish,  now  in  the  British 
Museum : — * 


CoL  A,  Udo  4. 


s=.^' 


^  \m 


Col.  D,  lino  1. 


Col.  C.  iL 


*  The  Bnneied  cut«  are  the  booti  vom  hy  figum  reprodoood  bjr  Teiior, 
'  The  formg  o[  wrenl  other  charaetpra  also  hsTe  undergone  a  chan^.  Thus 
the  HaniBtliil*  W^  reprfeents  the  CsrehenuBh  m  ;  Ham.  J^  reprcjente  Car. 
\^  (ihe  arm)  i  llam.  sts  reprewDts  the  Car.  ^t^SS  j  Ham.  y  repreeeoti 
Car.  f |!  ;  Ham,  ^  repreiw^ta  Car.  ^.  We  End  i]ifleren««  in  Ihecbaractara 
belonpn);  to  Csrcliemiab  itself;  tbus  tbe  iiiBCriptiooa  copied  there  bj  Ur.  Smith 
bas  V  eorrespotiding  to  the  l|  of  the  seals ;  hut  the  iiucriplioDB  dow  in  tbe 
British  MuEGuin  apparently  represent  the  Bame  character  under  the  form  of 
#  ,  which  elsewbere  appears  aa  ^  or  ^.  At  Carchemish  Dm  repreaents 
the  IHI  of  the  seals  and  tbo  Hamalhite  inscriptions. 

'  Thin  i«  an  interesting  eiample  of  a  hieratic  form,  and  the  na;  in  which  the 
original  pictorial  characters  become  changed  into  conventional  ones.  It  will 
alio  be  noticed  th&l  tbe  phonetic  complement  or  grammatical  suSii  SI  is  omitted. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  the  charactere  are 
simple  ideographs.  Thus  the  elaborate  character  in  one  of  tbe 
Carchemieh  inscriptiouB  (J.  II,  line  5),  which  repreBents  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  two  men  with  the  arms  crossed,  ^|8i 
seems  to  indicate  the  making  of  a  treaty,  and  the  pic-  ^^ 
tnre  of  an  arm  holding  a  dagger  in  the  hand,  wliich  occurs 
not  unfreqnently.  probably  expresees  the  idea  of  killing  or  con- 
quering. But  these  ideographs  must  also  have  some  special 
pronunciation  which  was  given  to  them  more  often  than  uiy 
other,  and,  as  in  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  this  value  conld  pro- 
bably be  employed  phonetically.  At  all  eventa  it  is  clear  that  a 
good  many  of  the  characters  were  used  phonetically  to  expreaa 
syllables.  The  necessity  of  expressing  proper  names  would 
alone  have  required  this.  But  many  of  the  characters  which 
occur  frequently  are  plainly  what  would  be  termed  phonetic 
complements  in  Assyrian ;  that  is  to  say.  they  denote  the 
grammatical  suffix  of  the  word  denoted  by  the  ideograph  to 
which  they  are  attached.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  thew 
suffixes  are  almost  invariably,  if  not  invariably,  affixed  ami 
not  prefixed.  This  by  iteelf  would  be  enough  to  show  tbat 
the  langnage  of  the  Hittites  was  not  Semitic,  since  the 
Semitic  flectional  suffixes  ae  often  precede  as  follow  the  root. 
Sometimes  two  ideographs  which  follow  one  another  hsTfl 
each  the  same  suffix  attached  to  them;  at  other  times  it 
is  to  what  looks  like  two  groups  of  words  that  they  are 
appended.  The  commonest  of  these  suffixes,  or  i-ather  of  the 
characters  which  express  them,  are  the  yoke  tf^  ,  the  boot 
pv.,.  and  the  character  (D  or  ^,  At  Carcheraish  we  find  the 
latter  thrice  taking  the  place  of  the  boot,  whiln  at  Hamath  it  a 
replaced  by  ^3-  In  the  parallel  passages  quoted  abo^e 
we  find  the  aim  *^^J  substituted  in  the  one  case,  for  the  yoke 
in  the  other.  All  these  suffixes,  I  believe,  belong  to  the  noun : 
there  are  two  others  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  verb.  One 
of  these  ie  the  crescent  J)  or  ©  ;  the  other  the  componnd 
30  which  is  very  often  doubled.  The  position  of  the  Iatt« 
appears  immaterial ;  thus  at  Carchemieh  (J.I.  Col.  B,  line 5) 

we  have   ^y^  and  at  Hamath   c^    (H.V.  hne  1),  where  the 

ami  probably  draiotes  action.      Another  suffix  is   ^    which 
followfl  the  nftme  of  a  deity  and  must  thCTeiofa  ba  o1«m»A 
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amoDg  the  euffixes  of  the  noun.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
two  common  characters  o[|o  and  ^,  the  latter  of  which 
is  shown  by  the  Aaayrian  sculpturfK  to  have  been  a  picture 
of  the  Ilittite  basket,  are  not  also  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
flectionB  of  the  noun.  We  meet  with  them  several  times  in 
combination  ;    indeed,  taking  all  tlje  inscriptions  together, 

the  combination  n_  is  more  frequent  than  aTiy  other.  The 
combination  must  denote  some  word,  written  phonetically. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  word  m  ftnuKtion  was  the 
preposition  "of"  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Hittite 
noim  appears  to  have  denoted  its  cases  by  flexional  termina- 
tions, like  the  noun  in  the  Vannic  inscriptions,  my  discovery 
of  the  determinative  prefix  of  divinity  proves  that  such  could 
not  have  been  the  case.'  The  following  examples  will  show 
that  it  stands  between  the  names  of  two  divinities : — 

This  comparison  made  mo 
first  think  that  the  word  might 
signify  •'  and."  But  the  fact 
that  at  Carehemisii  the  yoke  re- 
places ojjo,  added  to  the  fiirther 
fact  that  the  use  of  these  two 
characters  makes  it  clear  that 
they  had  not  the  same  sounds, 
has  suggested  to  me  that  the 
word  might  signify  "  son,"  the 
variant  form  of  the  word  with 
the  yoke  as  second  character 
heing  "  daughter."  In  this  case 
the  yoke  would  denote  the 
feminine  suffix,  I  must  add, 
however,  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  word  in  the 
iu6cripti<:>ns  tells  against  this 
explanation,  especially  as  it  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  vai-iety  of  differiut  words  in  the 
some  inscription.     It  may,  of  coitrse,  signify  "  king." 

'  It  U  equally  shown  that  tiie  two  chgractera  oaniiot  denote  Ibe  pluwl.ai  I 
oonjecturcd  in  nij  fomifr  p»jier  on  tUe  U  ttnititliile  liiBcn\)tu>iiB, 


Hamath : — 

&  ® 

Aleppo : — 

m 

m 

as 

CD 

W 
a 

Mr.  Sinilli's. 

Carcheniifjli : — 

CarchemiBh 

:— 

If 

-fjl. 
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The  existence  of  a  determinative  prefix  of  divinity  showi 
th&t  such  prefixes  or  affixes  existed  io  Hittite  as  in  cuneiform 
and  Egyptian.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  curiona  cha- 
racter (JTJ  or  \J\J  was  tUo  determinative  prefix  of  "man." 
At  all  events,  it  occurs  on  each  of  the  seal  inscriptions  in 
three  casee  at  the  beginning  of  a  name,  and  in  anotJier  case 
after  the  character  <f>  which  I  believe  to  mean  "  a  lallel" 
or  "seal."  The  latter  character  has  pretty  nearly  the  ebape 
of  the  silver  tablet  on  which  the  Hittite  copy  of  the  treaty 
with  Ramses  11  was  preserved,  according  to  the  represnnta- 
tions  of  it  drawn  by  the  Egyptian  scribeB,  the  handles  itt  the 
sides  being  the  two  rings  by  which  it  was  kept  in  place,  and 
the  two  lines  at  the  top  denoting  the  stringa  by  which  it  wis 
hung.  On  one  of  the  seals  yy  is  followed  by  \/  which  I 
think  must  be  the  hieratic  form  of  some  animal's  head :  on 
another  it  is  followed  by  itself.  In  this  case  it  would  have 
represented  some  phonetic  value.  It  so  closely  resembles 
the  character  S\i,  found  in  the  Kappadokian  inscription 
copied  by  Hatnilton  at  Eyuk,  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
the  Hittite  mouumcntfl,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  them 
identical,  and  in  the  Kypriote  ayllabary  a  character  with  the 
same  form  as  the  Kappadokian  one  has  the  value  of  >nn.' 

This  brings  me  to  a  suggestion  I  made  in  the  last  paper 
I  laid  before  this  Society  on  the  subject  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, I  then  proposed  to  derive  the  mysteriouB  Kypriote 
syllabary  from  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics,  and  drew  up  a  table 
of  possible  equivalents.  But  the  attempt  was  premature, 
and  I  subsequently  withdrew  it,  having  been  converted  to 
the  view  of  Dr.  Deeckc,  who  found  the  origin  of  the  Kypriote 
characters  in  the  cuneiform  syllabary  of  Nineveh.  The  fresh 
materials  however  which  have  been  accumulating  during  the 
last  three  years  have  again  made  me  change  my  opinion  and 

'  The  position  of  the  character  whicli  represent*  n  bead  and  arm  nili  Ito 
hand  pointing  to  the  mouth  Wo  seems  to  implj  that  it  siguiHe*  "  lo  ipnk  "  of 
"»ttj,"  the  four  lines  denoting  the  third  person  singuUr.  The  aiiuple  nuUtreU-W 
arm  <Q  maj  denote  "  action  "  or  "  doing,"  the  arm  with  a  dagger  frS  the  »«  o' 
"slaying,"  the  arm  upraised  &^  "prayer,"  and  the  two  hoadB  and  shooU™ 
wili  the  arms  uroBsed  "to  ni«k^  pence"  or"  allianre."     In    j|5   wsmayfCelb* 
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return  to  my  old  suggestion.  On  the  one  hand,  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Hamath,  which  were  the  only  ones  I  had  to  work  at 
four  years  ago,  present  us,  as  I  now  know,  only  with  late 
hieratic  forms  of  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  forms  too  that 
belong  to  the  southern  branch  of  Hittite  writing  rather  than 
to  the  western  branch,  with  which  alone  the  populations  of 
Asia  Minor  were  brought  into  contact.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  I  have  indicated  at  length  in  an  Appendix  written  for 
Dr.  Schliemann's  forthcoming  work  on  his  excavations  at 
Hissarlik^  the  Kypriote  syllabary  is  but  a  local  form  of  a 
syllabaiy  once  in  use  throughout  Asia  Minor  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  simpler  Greek  alphabet.  It  does  not  contain 
all  the  characters  in  use  on  the  mainland,  and  the  oldest 
Kypriote  forms  of  many  of  them  are  later  than  those  found 
at  Hissarlik,  or  in  the  alphabets  of  Kappadokia,'  Mysia, 
Lydia,*  Earia,  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Kilikia,  which  pre- 
served a  considerable  number  of  the  characters  of  the  old 
syllabary,  in  order  to  express  sounds  not  provided  for  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  Consequently  we  must  seek  the  origin 
of  the  syllabary  not  in  Kyprus  but  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
compare  the  Hittite  characters  rather  with  those  of  the 
syllabary  of  the  mainland  than  with  those  of  the  syllabary 
of  the  island. 

Considering  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Hittites  upon 
the  art  and  mythology  of  Asia  Minor,  it  would  have  been 
astonishing  if  they  had  not  communicated  to  them  the  know- 
ledge of  writing,  for  which  they  were  already  famous.  The 
source  of  the  syllabary  of  Asia  Minor  therefore  must  naturally 
be  sought  either  in  Kappadokia  or  in  Lykonia,  where  the  chief 
Hittite  monuments  are  to  be  found,  and  the  Kyprian  form  of 
it  would  have  been  derived  from  Kilikia.  The  chief  objec- 
tion, accordingly,  to  my  suggestion  of  the  original  idcDtity 
of  the  Hittite  and  Kyprian  modes  of  writing,  has  thus 
been  removed ;  the  geogi-aphical  and  chronological  distance 

^  At  present  known  only  from  the  single  inscription  copied  by  Hamilton  at 
Eyuk. 

*  Known  only  from  the  fragmentary  inscription  from  one  of  the  old  bases  of 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  published  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society,  lY,  p.  834  (1876),  which  I  hare  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr. 
ScUiemann's  work  to  be  a  specimen  of  Lydian  writing. 
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between  them  that  existed  wheu  my  suggeatioB  was 
made  has  now  been  filled  up,  and  we  can  trace  tie  bo- 
calle<)  Kypriote  syllabary  hack  to  the  very  Bpots  in  whicli 
the  Hittites  erected  their  monuments,  and  to  the  very  time 
when  they  did  so. 

The  discovery  that  this  syllabary  was  really  the  syllahaiy 
of  Asia  Minor,  overthrows  Dr.  Deecke's  ingenious  attempt  tn 
derive  it  from  the  Aeeyrian  characters  introduced  into  Kypnw 
in  the  reign  of  Sargon.  But  there  was  much  else  in  Dr. 
Deecke's  theory  which  made  it  hard  of  acceptance  when 
closely  examined.  Thua  a  genuine  resemblance  existed  be- 
tween only  two  of  the  characters  in  the  syllabariea  of  Kypnw 
and  Nineveh,  and  even  this  resemblance  ceased  to  exist 
when  we  turned  to  the  oldest  accessible  form  uf  one  of  them 
(^  pa)  in  the  Kypriote  syllabary.  Moreover,  Dr.  Deecke  had 
to  mix  together  forms  of  characters  belonging  to  different 
periods  and  localities  of  cuneiform  writing,  and  even  so  was 
obliged  to  invent  intermediate  forniH  tu  bridge  over  the 
ditttauce  between  a  Kypriote  letter  and  its  supposed  cunei- 
fonn  equivalent.  It  has  been  pertinently  asked  whether, 
considering  the  immense  number  of  cuneiform  characters  to 
choose  from,  there  could  have  been  any  necessity  for  such 
violent  proceeees,  had  Dr.  Deecke's  theory  had  any  solid 
basia.'  But  a  main  argument  against  it  still  remains.  The 
Kypriote  syllabary  draws  no  distinction  between  h,  p.  and/iA: 
d,  t,  and  ih ;  g,  k,  and  kh,  while  it  does  draw  a  careful  distiuc- 
tion  between  m  and  v,  the  semi-vowel  y  and  a  simple  vowei 
and  has  sepai-ate  characters  to  express  the  sound  of  o.  The 
cuneiform  syllabary,  on  the  contrary,  distinguishes  between 
h  and  p;  df  t,  and  f ,-  and  g,  k,  and  kh,  besides  representing  also 
the  sound  of  c,  whereas  it  makes  no  distinction  between  w 
end  r,  or  a  vowel  with  or  without  y.  It  is  curious  that  the 
very  little  we  know  of  Hittite  phonology  seems  to  show  that 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Kypriote  syllabary  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  peculiariries  of  Hittite  pronunciation.  The  name 
of  the  Hittite  capital,  Carcheraieh,  is  written  with^  in  Assyrian 
(Gargamia),  k  in  Egyptian,  and  c  in  Hebrew,  as  if  the  guttural 

'  BiitX,  "  Bur  1b  DechifiVeniBiit  dm  Insoriptiotn  rTpriolm,"  in  Ihp  "  Jomal 
dM  Savant'."    Auguat  and  fieptpmbtir,  1877. 
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'ere  an  intermediate  sound,  which  foreigners  had  great 
iflSculty  in  catching.'  I  may  add  that  the  bouetrophbdon 
uihion  in  which  the  Hittite  inscriptions  are  always  written, 
■.y  throw  light  on  the  fact  that  early  Greek  inscriptions  are 
often  written  in  this  way.  The  faet  is  a  puzzling  one, 
ce  the  Semites,  from  whom  the  Greeks  received  their 
i^habet,  always  wrote  from  right  to  left.  If.  however,  the 
Uiatic  Greeks  had  been  accustoaiBd  to  writing  boustropkedon 
efore  they  learnt  the  new  alphabet,  an  explanatioa  of  the 
let  would  be  given.'  Similarly  I  believe  that  the  names 
^iven  by  the  Phcenicians,  or  rather  the  Arameeans  of  the 
Ihdf  of  Antioch,  to  their  letters  were  derived  from  the  Hittite 
Ideroglyphs,  with  which  they  had  been  famihar  before  the 
importation  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet  by  the  Phcenicians  of 
{he  Delta. 

Our  knowledge  neither  of  Hittite  nor  of  Asia  Minor 
^igraphy  is  as  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  undertake  a 
atiBfactory  comparison  of  the  two  modes  of  writing.  But  in 
lome  oases,  where  we  can  arrive  at  the  primitive  form  of  a 
Eypriote  character  by  comparing  it  with  the  forms  used  on 
"le  mainland,  the  resemblance  to  Hittite  hieroglyphs  ia  so 
txact  that  it  is  difRcult  not  to  assume  identity.  I  have  inci- 
tntally  aCuded  to  one  or  two  of  these  cases  in  the  course  of 
e  present  paper.     But  I  will  mention  three  more  which  are 

'  So,  tkgsiD,  >  itinilar  iutemiediate  Bound  between  I  and  d  *eenit  to  be  pre- 
bj  ihe  AsBj'rJan  Milidi  and  lU  clo^BJcal  equivalent  Me1it«(De),  and  it  in 
least  WDrtb  nulieo  that  just  u  ■  in  not  expremed  in  writing  beforu  a  guttural 
K  dental  in  Kjpriote,  tlie  name  of  the  king  uf  Carcheiiiiah  nho  lived  in  tLu 
De  of  AMnr-natiir-pal  and  mialmoneaer  I,  ia  indiffDrently  spelt  'Bangarai  and 
it  must  be  alluved  thnt  tlie  omjuion  uf  the  nasal  before  a  dental 
I  a  peculiaritj'  of  the  Famphjlion  dialect,  vrhich  maj  ea«il;  bave  been  shared 
tliat  of  Kjpru«i  thus  iti  the  inscription  of  SiUyon,  ATPOnOlZI 
1  AvDpiiitviiTi,  tnd  AAPIONA  arlpiuva  (that  U  dflpidvra). 
iiut  not  be  forgotten  tliat  while  the  iiucriptionB  written  in  the  Kjpriote 
uiiuJlj  run  ffom  right  to  loft,  those  of  Papbos  run  from  left  to  right. 
thii  we  ma;  aec  another  proof  that  the  Kj]:>riote  sjtiabarj  ia  no  derived  from 
I  Aisyriaa,  wbiih  was  alwaja  written  from  left  Ic  right ;  while  the  fiiettbalit  is 
leiaelj  at  Pspbon.  the  centre  at  the  SemiteB  in  the  island,  tbot  the  intcripUona 
id  from  left  to  right,  equall^T  allows  its  independence  of  the  Semitic  Bl]>habDt. 
I  the  otber  Imnd,  the  clnj  impreseinna  of  eeahi  found  hj  Sir  A.  H,  Lajard, 
iw  that  a  Uittile  inscription  of  a  single  line  might  bo  indifforentlj  written 
m  left  to  right,  or  frou  ri)!ht  to  left. 


at  any  rate  very  remarkable.  The  Hittite  £%  appears  it 
the  iiiBcriptioiis  at  Ibreez,  as  copied  by  Fiacher,  under  tie 
form  of  O  .  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  form  of  a 
character  which  is  found  in  the  alphabets  of  Karia.  Pua- 
phylia,  and  Kilikia,  that  ie  to  say,  of  the  very  locah'ty  in 
which  the  Hittite  monmnentB  of  Ibreez  and  Biilg'ar  Dagb 
exist.  It  may  be  the  Kypriote  character  ^o,  which  sometimes 
has  the  form  f\^ ,  or  it  may  he  the  Kypriote  m  (Q)  •  bat 
more  probably  it  is  one  which  has  not  been  included  in 
the  Kypriote  syllabary  at  all.  If  it  in  ko,  we  should  be  abl« 
to  read  the  first  three  characters  of  a  legend  on  the  coins 
of  the  Pamphyhan  town  of  Sid^  as  Ta-r-ko,  and  conipaw 
the  name  of  a  god  who  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Gaiigumian  and  Milidian  names  Tarkhu-iara  and  Tarthu-nasi. 
mentioned  by  Tiglath-Pileser  11  and  Saiwon.  The  first 
character  in  the  legend  is  usually  written  [J,  but  once 
appears  as  ^^i  ouce  as  yA,  vdtii  which  I  would  compare 
Y  found  as  a  variant  form  of  the  Kypriote  ta.  Now  J-^, 
I  believe,  corresponds  with  the  outstretched  arm  of  the 
Hittite  inscriptions,  just  as  the  Kypriote  3^  (»u)  correeponds 
with  the  outstretched  arm  holding  a  dagger  which  protrndes 
below  the  hand,  and  ^-|  (jre)  corresponds  with  the  out- 
stretched anil  with  a  hatchet  in  tlie  hand.  The  third  case 
to  which  1  have  referred  is  the  Hittite  character  0^0,  which 
seems  identical  with  the  Kypriote  -|.  (ne).  The  resemblance 
might  be  set  down  to  chance,  were  it  not  that  a  variant  form 
of  the  Kypriote  character  is  -^1.,  just  as  a  variant  form  of  the 
Hittite  character  is  also  j^  '  Of  course,  in  modifying  the 
Hittite  hieroglyphics  into  the  syllabary  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
western  hieratic  forms  of  the  characters  would  have  been 
taken — not,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  southern 
hieratic  forms  which  we  find  at  Hamath — while  determiuatiTe 
prefixes  and  characters  employed  only  as  ideographs  would 
be  discarded. 

All  that  noiv  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  language  of  the  Hittites,  and  of  this,  unfortimately. 


'  Another   *triking   < 
Ejpriote  ^    (m). 


I    Ihe   Hiltile    ^   and  tb 
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we  know  next  to  nothing.  Such  Hittite  names  as  Kheta-sira 
('* prince  (?)  of  the  Hittites"),  Khilip-sira  ("prince  (?)  of 
Aleppo  "),  £[aiu-8ira  ("  prince  of  the  Kuans  "  (?),  show  that, 
like  Aryan,  the  language  of  the  Hittites  placed  the  defining 
word  before  that  which  it  defined.  Consequently  it  was  not 
a  Semitic  dialect.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
Hittite  personal  and  local  names  preserved  in  the  Egyptian 
and  Afisjnrian  inscriptions.  None  of  these  can  be  explained 
as  Semitic,  while  they  agree  closely  with  the  proper  names 
of  the  neighbouring  populations — the  Patinians  on  the  Afrin 
and  Orontes ;  the  Gamgumians  and  Samahlians  further 
north ;  the  Kuans  and  Lakians  east  of  Kilikia ;  the  Kilikians 
themselves;  the  people  of  Kummukh  or  Komagene,  which 
in  the  Assyrian  period  lay  between  Milid  or  MeUtene  and  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates;  the  Moschians  and  Tibarenians 
(Meshech  and  Tubal),  who  extended  to  the  frontiers  of 
Komagene ;  the  Komanians  in  Kappadokia ;  and  the  proto- 
Armenians  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions.  It  is  probable  that 
allied  dialects  were  spoken  in  Nahri  or  northern  Mesopotamia, 
and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  At  all  events, 
there  is  a  great  similarity  between  typically  Asia  Minor  names 
and  Vannic  names-r-between,  for  instance,  the  Phrygian 
Agdistis^  and  the  Vannic  Argistis.  As  M.  Lenormant  was 
the  first  to  point  out,  the  language  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions 
seems  to  belong  to  the  Alarodian  family  of  speech,  of  which 
Oeorgian  is  the  best  known  living  example,  and  in  the 
modem  Georgians  we  may  perhaps  see  the  physical  type  of 
the  Hittites  and  their  kindred. 

Since  the  district  in  which  Eyuk  and  Boghaz  Keui  are 
situated  fell  within  the  boundaries  of  Kammami  or  Komania, 
it  is  plain  that  the  White  Syrians  whom  Strabo  places  in  this 
region  must  be  Hittites.  The  origin  of  the  Greek  geographer's 
mistake  in  calling  them  Syrians  is  easily  intelUgible,  since 
they  came  from  a  country  which  in  his  days  was  only  known 
as  Syria,  and  where  the  very  name  of  Hittite  had  been  for- 
gotten. Indeed,  they  are  specially  contrasted  with  the  Black 
Syrians,  who  are  said  to  Uve  east  of  the  Amanus,  and  must 

»  Pausaniiw,  YIT,  17,  6. 
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coiiaer[ueut]j  be  Arameaas.'     The  country  of  Kammanu  sub*l 
sequently   formed   part   of  Kappadokia,   called   Katpaduoc 
(Katapatuka)  in  the  Persian  inscriptions,  which  I  would  com-fl 
pare   with   Kat-aoipia,   in   the   south   of   Kappadolda,     Thej 
Egyptian   monuntents   mention   the   Kati   or   Kiti,  alliee  of 
the  HittiteB,  as  living  in  this  very  region,  and  the  terminal 
tiou  of  the   word   Kat-aonia   (for   Kat-avouia)   is  probably 
merely  derivative,    since    we    find   the  same  terminatioa  in  . 
the   name   of  Lyk-aonia,   where    a    peculiar  language  was.  I 
spoken  down  to  the  days  of  St.  Paul.     According  to  Strabo,.f 
the  language  of  the  Kataouians  waia  the  same  as  that  of  tho4 
white  Syrians.      It  is  unfortunate  that  we   know   next  to'] 
nothing   of  the  language   of  the  Kappadukians   or  of  the* 
Moschi,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  hved  in  the  same  locality,  andi 
seem  to  have  spoken  a  language  allied  to  that  of  the  Kappf 
dokians  and  the  Hittites.     According  to  Apuleuis,*  wild  niffJ 
was  called  jnoly  by  the  Kappadokians,  according  to  Hesycfaiui 
their  word  for  "a  mouse"  was   nfjefi?,  while  Pliny'  aeaertoV 
that  the  pits  in  which  they  preserved  their  corn  were  calledT 
siri,  as  among  the  Thrakians.     AbakUs  was  the  title  given   j 
to  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  goddess  Ma  at  Komana,  who   | 
was  served  by  an  array  of  6.000  priests.     Omanos  again  waa 
a  Kappadokian  god  associated  with  Anaitie  or  Arterais;*  and 
though  Burnout"  has  attempted  to  explain  this  name  by  the 
Persian   Bahmau,  the   Zend   VohQ-llano,   1   am  inclined  to   , 
think  it  is  a  native  word.    At  all  events  the  same  termination 
appears  in  the  name  of  Lairbenos,  which,  as  Mr.  Ramsay  has 
pointed  oiit  to  mc,  is  found  with  the  figure  of  the  sun-god 
on  the  coins  of  Hierapohs,  wliich  succeeded  to  the  position 
and  the  rehgion  of  Carchemish ;  and  I  would  compare  the  first 


t  Btnbo,  pp.  633,  644.  737.  See  Schal.  ad  Apoll.  Bhod.,  I,  948.  Siniki^ 
nerodotiu  (1,  72,  rii,  72)  males  the  inhktiiUQts  of  Eappadakia  and  Eilik^ 
Sjri»ii»  1  Mid  Pindar  (Fr.  150,  Bargk)  spvakt  of  "  it  BpeM-armed  Syrian  ho«t "  at 
the  moulh  of  the  ThermMon.  Sinfipfi.  according  to  Skjmnus  of  Kliioa  (MS) 
KB!  founded  amOiig  l.lie  Sjriaiia.  and  a  promontorj'  a  tittle  to  tLe  nortbof  Sintlpi 
waa  caUed  Sjriaa.  The  lioina  of  SinApfi.  Si66,  and  Sot^'an  (Gaiir)  have  jlraiDuo 
legends  (Brandia,  "Miir.jiweecn,"  308,  427),  though  a«  liiej  are  not  earlier  than 
the  4lh  century  h.o  ,  Ihis  does  not  prove  much. 

'  "  Med.  Herb.,"  89.  "  N.  H.  XIII,  73. 

«  8tt»bo,  XI,  p.  611 ;  XV,  p.  733. 
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part  of  the  name  with  the  second  element  in  the  name  of  the 
Gamgmnian  king  Tarkhu-lara.  Since  we  have  also  Tarkhu- 
nazi  quoted  on  the  Assjnian  monuments  as  the  name  of  a 
king  of  Milid  or  Melitene  in  the  time  of  Sargon,  it  would 
seem  that  Tarkhu  was  the  name  of  a  deity  (compare  the 
Hittite  name  Thargatha-zas  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, and  the  goddess  Atargatis  or  Derketo  of  Hierapolis). 
Another  Eappadokian  deity  was  Disandan  (or  Dibdan  ac- 
cording to  a  variant  reading),  identified  with  the  Greek 
Herakles,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  also  worshipped  by  the 
nians — another  mark  of  connection  between  the  Dardanians 
of  the  Troad  and  the  Hittites  of  Kappadokia.^  As  Meyer 
has  shown,*  Sandan  or  Sandes,  with  whom  Di-Sandan  is 
identical,  was  a  Kilikian  divinity,  and  was  worshipped  in 
Eilikia  under  the  title  of  Morrheus.*  According  to  ApoUo- 
dorus  (in,  14,  3,  1),  Sandakos  came  from  Syria  (?  Carche- 
mish),  and  founded  the  city  of  Kelenderis  in  Kilikia,  having 
married  Pharnake  the  daughter  of  king  Megessaros,  by  whom 
he  had  Kinyras.  With  Megessaros  we  may  compare  the 
names  of  the  Hittite  antagonists  of  Ramses  II  and  his 
father,  which  terminate  in  «tVa,  while  Valdemar  Schmidt* 
has  pointed  out  that  the  names  of  Sanda-^arvi  or  Sanda- 
khirvi,  king  of  Kilikia  in  the  time  of  Assm'-bani-pal,  and  of 
Sandu-arri,  kingof  Cundi  and  l^izu  in  the  time  of  Esar-haddon, 
are  evidently  compounded  with  that  of  the  god  Sanda  or 
Sandan.  iSavStrf,  it  may  be  observed,  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Lydians  to  the  linen  garments  with  which  Omphale 
clothed  HeraklSs.*  Sandes  is  also  mentioned  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  who  states  that  the  Kilikian  town  of  Adana  was 
founded  by  Adanus  and  the  river  Saros,  after  they  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Tarsians.  Adanos,  he  adds,  was  son  of 
the  Earth  and  Sky,  like  the  other  Kilikian  deities  Ostasos, 
Sand^,  Kronos,  Rhea,  lapetos,  and  Olymbros.  These  few 
names  and  words,  along  with  /xoo-o-trv,  which  we  are  told  was 

»  Qt.  Syncell.,  "  Chronograph."  p.  290,  ed.  Dindorf. 
«  Z.D.M.a.,  XXXI,  4k  (1877). 
5  Nonnus  :  Dion.,  XXXIV,  188. 

*  "  AaByriena  og  Aegyptens  gamle  Historie."  (1877)  11,  p.  704. 

•  Johannes  Lydus,  *•  De  magist.,"  TIT,  64. 
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used  by  the  MoBchi  with  the  significarion  of  "a  woodei 
house,"  '  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  language  of  Kappadoki 
and  the  adjacent  districts." 

An  esaminatiou  of  the  Hittite  proper  names,  however,  i 
recorded  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Hciibes,  gives  us  i 
little  insight  into  the  grammatical  character  of  the  languagi 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  defining  word  preceded  th^ 
defined,  as  in  Arj-an,  or  ia  the  language  of  the  Vannic  inecrip>«9 
tions ;  it  is  further  clear  that  -s,  as  in  Vannic,  marked  thof 
termination  of  the  nominative.     Thus  we  have  noi 
like   Thargatha-t'as,   T'aua-t'as,   Tharg-annas,   and  AoDas; 
nouns  in -JM,  like  Garbitus,   Samarius;  and  finally  a  largol 
number  of  nouns  in  -is,  like  Pais,  Piairis,  the  name  of  the  il 
last  Hittite  king,  or  the  name  of  Carchemish  itself.     Carche-  ] 
mish.  or  Gargamis,  however,  may  be  a  compound,  the  second  1 
element  of  which  is  in  the  genitive,  since  it  seems  to  occur  in  J 
a  reduplicated  form  in  the  name  of  the  Gamgumians.     AJ 

'  Dion.  H.,  1. 26 ;  Strab.,  649. 

'  It  is  poBsible  that  the  god  Adad  or  Hadad,  the  Sfrian  deitj  Mrreipotiduig 
to  the  Asajrian  Rimmati,  the  sir-god,  was  origioallj  Hittite.  Though  the  name 
is  found  in  the  Biblical  HadadBier  (tho  Hadad-idri  of  the  inenriptiona  of  8b«l- 
maneier  I,  as  Dr.  Schroder  was  the  flrit  to  point  oat,  "  EpilinBchriften  md 
QeachichtaforBchnug,"  18TS,  pp.  538,  £39),  and  thoagh  we  haro  the  eipnM 
IflitimOQj  of  the  AMyriao  ioMiriptionB  (Smith's  "  Assurbanipal,"  271,  106)  th«( 
Dadda  {i-i.,  Hadad)  was  the  AsBj^rian  equivalent  of  Rimmon,  it  niaj  Devertbe- 
lesB  have  been  borroired  by  the  ArameaiiB  from  tbelr  Hittite  neighboura.  A\ 
any  rate,  Macrohius  ("  Saturn.,  I,  23)  slatP*  that  it  BigniSed  "  one "  in  the 
Aasjrian — that  is,  the  Syrian — langaflge  j  and  Zeeh.  lii,  11,  iihowj  that  Hadsd- 
Binimon  me  identical  nith  the  Accadinn  Sun-god  Tammui  (Adonis)  Or  Dumnti, 
which  meant  "  the  one  "  or  "  only  non  "  in  the  old  language  of  ChaJdea.  N<nr 
it  ii  iuipoesible  (o  find  in  the  Semitic  dialecte  a  word  Hadad  or  Dndda,  "  ODo,'* 
while  Bhalmnneser  1  ipealiB  of  the  "  god  Biroroon  (?  Dadda)  of  KhalTan,"  OF 
Aleppo  ;  and  Car-Bimmon,  "  the  fortreas  of  Rimnioo."  is  mentioned  aa  a  Hittita 
town.  Sin<w  Atys  or  Attia,  nritten  Att^  in  the  Lykian  innoriptionB,  ia  the 
equivalent  of  Tammuz  or  Adonia  in  Asia  Minor,  I  cannot  help  asking  whether 
the  Syrian  Adad  is  not  the  same  name,  and  equally  derived  from  a  Hittite  fiouroe  P 
We  learn  from  coins  of  a  prince  Abd-Hadad,  "  eervant  of  Hadad."  who  ruled 
from  DamaskuB  to  Hierapolia  in  the  1th  century  fWadilington,  "  EeTue 
namismatique,"  new  B^r.  V  (1861),  pp.  9,  »}.).  Dadi  was  also  the  name  of  a  king 
of  KhuhuBcia  innorlhcm  Nabri,  between  Van  and  Kolkliis,  in  the  time  of  Sama*- 
Bimmon  ;  and  Oiri-Dndi  of  Aassya,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Eomageoe,  from 
whom  AsBur-natBir.pal  receiTed  tribute,  ia  tlie  same  as  Cigiri-Dadi,  who  gare 
( rihute  to  Aesur-natair-pal's  son  Shalmnneipr,  and  whoso  name  I  haTO  miarcad 
Cigiri-Bimmon  in  the  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  III,  p.  87. 
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good  many  local  namcB  end  in  ^  or  A,  like  Mabog  (Bambykc), 
Sathekh-beg,  Suki-beki,  Araar-aeki,  Dabig,  and  Allig,  or  in 
van,  as  Khalvan  {the  Assyi-ian  form  of  Aleppo),  Lairbenoa  (?), 
Eataonia,  Lykaonia,  NeHeuanna ;  wbile  we  have  other  nouns 
terminating  in  -to,  as  Kheta-Hira  and  the  hke.  Mauthenara, 
Sangara,  Maurmar.  Another  termination  is  />a,  which  we 
also  find  in  Vaunic.  If  Thargatha  and  Atargatia  or  Derketo 
are  really  feminine  forms  corresponding  with  the  masculine 
Tarkhu.  we  should  have  a  feminine  suffix  -iha,  as  in  Semitic. 
But  the  correspondence  is  very  doubtful.' 

Awaiting  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions,  this  is  the 
utmost  that  can  at  present  be  ascertained  regarding  the 
language  of  the  Hittites.  But  it  is  sufBcient  to  show  that 
the  language  was  allied  to  those  spoken  by  the  neighbouring 
populations,  and  probably  also  to  proto- Armenian  and  per- 
haps Lykian ;  that  it  was  moreover  a  Sectional  language,  and 
above  all  that  it  was  not  Semitic.  As  Brugsch  Bey  very 
justly  says,  the  Hittite  "  names  do  n<jt  bear  a  Semitic,  or  at 
any  rate  not  a  pure  Semitic  stamp." 

I  have  thought  it  useful  to  add  by  way  of  appendix  the 
various  Hittite  names,  both  personal  and  local,  which  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. I  have  included  the  names  of  some  Hamathite  princes, 
partly  because  the  Hittite  inscriptions  found  on  the  site  of 
Hainath  show  that  Hittite  influence  once  prevailed  there, 
partly  because  the  name  of  Tou  or  Toi  is  non-Semitic, 
although  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
Hamath  had  become  completely  Semitic. 


'  A  remarltablfl  Mmiloritj  alio  ihovs  itiolf  between  tame  of  the  QittiN 
IB  and  those  of  places  mentioned  on  the  Aifjrisn  m 
«itiul«d  to  the  loutb-ireet  of  the  Catpiao.  Thus  wt  hare  a  Khalnn  on  the  SMt 
of  the  Tigris,  as  veil  as  among  the  Hittites.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  name  of 
the  Ehal;be«  may  be  the  same  word,  if  we  remember  that  Khilib  was  the 
Egyptian  equivalent  of  the  Aasj-rian  Khalvan. 
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^^^^^L                                       ^^^1 

^^^H                          From  the  Old  Testament  :—                ^M 

^H                     Epbron                                    Jothmn                              Eton                       ^H 

■                       Zohar                                        Uriah                                 Been  (f)                  ^1 

t^^         Tou  or  Toi                               Judith  or  Adah                Luz  {periiaps  Si^^| 

^^^^H                     From  the  Eotptian  Inscriptioks: — ■         ^H 

^^^^r                                                    Personal  Namai.                                   ^H 

Aagiua  or  'Akama  (from  Fancu) 

^H 

Aftkitflsebu 

Samariu»                                    ^^| 

GarbatuB  (comp.  Oarparunda) 

Saplil  (compare  Sapalulri)     ^^H 

Kanmiz  (leader  of  the  mercenaries 

SapKar                                       ^^H 

at  the  battle  of  Kadesh) 

Tanisebu  (Brugsch,  Tartihi^^| 

Kaui-sira 

Thoadnr  or  Thaadol  (leader  ^^| 

merceoaries    at    the   Utl^^H 

Khilip-Bira  ("writer  of  books") 

Eadeali)                               ^^| 

Maizarima 

Thaadir  or  Thiudil  (cf.  Dm^^| 

Maura-sira 

the  Eolkhiaus,  and  Daili)  ^^H 

Mftuthanam 

ThargauunaB  or  Thargannat  l^^^l 

NebiBUaiiii    or   Reba-seiieii   (from 

Ttirkhu-lars)                        ]^H 

Thargatba-Eoe  (from  Nakbc^^H 

of  Eilikia) 

Zaua-2aH  or  2ava-zas  (from  ^^^H 

Nezera 

^1 

Local  Namts.                                       ^^ 

Aaankft 

Aiber  or  Aibel 

Aroana  (AmamiM 

A-kraa 

Aimar 

Abatiia 

Aimaru  (Br.  AJmal) 

Amar-aeki  (cf.  A^H 

AbeUenu  (cf.  AubiUiua) 

Airane!  or  Ailaner  (two 

Amau                    ^^H 

■Al«tha 

towns  of  this  name) 

Anaubon            ^^H 

Abir(na)th 

Aithuft 

Anauku               ^^H 

Aburt 

Akatori  or  AkatCTith 

Ai 

Amak 

Anu'aui  (cf.  AnB^^I 

^^^^^                   The  MimuTTMits  of  the  iKttt(A»^^^^^^S8^^^H 

Kabes 

Ehiaaaap   (cf.  Sap-liU)      ^^H 

AnuoBB  or  Annaa 

KabuBia  (Br.  Kabur) 

Eushpata                           ^^H 

Anzakeb  (cf.  Au-riz  and 

Kade8h(thenaraeseema 

Legaba                               ^^1 

Ithakab) 

to    be   Semitic,  from 

Lerti  (cf.  Tarkha-lara)       ^^H 

^      Apakha  (Br,  Arnkpikhn) 

wbich  it  may  be   in- 

Magnas                            ^^M 

L  At 

ferred  that  it  wafi  of 

Muirrekhnas                     ^^^^H 

■   Ares  (two  toWDi  of  this 

Semitic      foimdation, 

Ma-shaua                             ^^H 

■        name) 

and  Hubaequently  oc- 

Mat(b)uri                        ^^H 

■   Aripeuekha 

cupied  by  the  Hittitea. 

H  Amema 

It  IB  curiouB  that  this 

Athena).  This  is  the      ^^H 

P   Amir 

southeni    capital    of 

Iditani  or  Mutuou  of      ^^H 

■      Anha 

the  Hittites  has  the 

the  Assyrian  inaci-ip-      ^^^| 

Arakan  (Br.  ^Alikan) 

aame  meaning  aa  Hie- 

tioDs,     just    opposite        ^^H 

Arzukoua  (cf.  Am.  Ara- 

rapolis.    Can  this  ako 

Carchemiah                          ^H 

Bik) 

be    tho     meaning    of 

Maurika                                   ^H 

Aabameth 

Gurgaais  }) 

Maur-mor   (cf.   Maura-        ^^| 

Aaitha 

Kaiuab  or  Kainap 

aira)                                      ^M 

Atha-kar  (1  "city  of  the 

Kainiga 

Mauthi                                     ^H 

H       goddess  Atlte  ") 

Kannu  or  Eanu 

Murunasa    (Br.  Maul-       ^^M 

■  Athe-bena    (cf.   Lair- 

Kan  rem 

nua)                                       ^H 

■      benoa) 

Kar-Bhaua      (cf.      Ma- 

Mnshanath  (cf.  Moschi.        ^H 

■     Athetama 

ahaui,) 

Musak)                                ^H 

Athini 

Eartha-menith  (Semitic 

Nakbesu  (finigsch,  Na-      ^H 

Athrithau  (cf,  Atlirun) 

Kirjath-meroth) 

gebuB)                                 ^H 

Athrun 

Eantua 

Nathkina                               ^H 

Atugarea 

Kati  or  Keti  (cf.  Kata- 

Natub                                 ^H 

Atur  or  Adur 

onia).    bordering  on 

Neuurau'aantha                  ^^^| 

AubiUma 

Carcheraiah 

Nepiritiriu                              ^^^| 

_     'Aokam 

Katina 

Ni     (CaixJiemish    was      ^H 

^fcuiOH 

Kaz 

called  Niniu  Vetue)        ^^M 

M^aatet 

Eazawatana    or    Eiza- 

Nireb                                   ^M 

^p^AoniUk 

waJana 

Niahapa  (1  Niaibis,  Ass.       ^M 

■Auroa  (cf.  An.  Ama) 

Kaael 

Nad-biua)                       ^^H 

'Authir 

Kel-maitha     (cf.    Aas. 

Nuzana  or  Nussan                ^^^H 

Azana 

Eulmadora) 

Pabekh  (com.    Dabigu)       ^^M 

„     Bagaru  (Br.  Bizar) 

EiniwD-eu  (Br.  Eil- 

Fanaa                                    ^^H 

jL    Bnrsu 

aenen) 

Papaa                               ^^H 

■   Tama 

Ehaitu 

Papabi                              ^^H 

H  Oa-ajirn  (Br.  Zaur) 

Ehalroa  (cf.  Khalvan) 

Pazalu                               ^^H 

H  Qagama  (Br.  Zizi,...,  cf. 

Ehareb  (}  AJeppo) 

Pederi   (cf.  Aaa.  Pitru,     ^^1 

^B      Gamgumai) 

EharkakhiorKharkaka 

^^H 

P^Oftrnai  (Br.  Samai) 

Ebatba-ai  (cf.  Eheta) 

Perikora  (Br.  Pikaz)           ^^M 

■■     HamathCprobaUyaUoa 

Khatuma 

Fiauauel                              ^^M 

Ehazreza'a 

Pilka  or  Paimka                   ^H 

ttbakab  (cf.  Anzakeb) 

Ehilbu  or  Ehilipu,  Aas. 

Pir-kheta                               ^H 

^^  lanma  (cf.  Maid-rima) 

Khalvan  (Aleppo) 

^^H 

^L 

^^H 
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Purotli 

Tariza,  "or  country  of 

Tul-bentba      (Semitic 

R«tama 

Eiza" 

"  mound       of       the 

Buaou 

Tarahebi  (cf.  Tartisebu) 

cl.iughter  ") 

Sakti 

Turahka 

Tunep 

SiLlomaaki  or  SM-roaeki 

Ta-Hukha{!tUeShnttea) 

Unai 

Saropuioa 

Ta-Taru  (Br.  Ithal) 

Uuiuka  (cf.  Ak.  Unki, 

Saraflu  or  Sanni 

Tft-zeker,  or  country  of 

mod.  Cmk)                      1 

Sari  (Br.  Sali) 

Zeker 

Unum 

Sathekh-beg  (of.  Suki- 

Tnzet 

Zagerel 

teki) 

Tbalekh 

Zaiath-khirrij      (Good- 

Shabi 

TLauiiikur 

win,  Taitatkherri) 

ShainRrkai 

Theleb  (=  Thalaba) 

Zaina.... 

ShiiuirantluL 

Thel-manna  (Tel-manna, 

Ziikal 

Suka  (cf.  Suki-beki) 

cf.  Asa.  Uanya) 

Zamauka 

Sukaua 

Zonruisu  or  Zarmian 

Saki-beki 

TbepkauD* 

Zaranda        (Goodwin, 

Siiaaron 

Thethup  (cf,  Aup) 

Taaranta,    "(rf    flie 

Sur  (cf.  Ass.  Suroau) 

Tliinuiir 

Oroutea  ") 

Tft-basu  (Br.  I-bU) 

Tbuka 

Zamaa                                    • 

Ta-kanasa  (Br.  Akas) 

Thukam-TO9   (cf.  Khkl- 

Zazker                                 , 

TaniroB,  or  couutry  of 

roa  and  Taniros) 

Zetharsath  (two  towns 

Niroa 

Thutkana 

of  this  niuno)                  1 

Taniaa,  or  tlie  country 

Tuaub  or  Tuaap,  or  Aup 

Ziraa                     ^^H 

of  Nl^ 

Tubaklii  (a  little  north 
of  Kadt«h) 

Ziza]                        ^^H 

To  these  Brugeob  would  add—                                          ^^^^^H 

Abel 

Parihi       ^^^^^H 

AzarorAzal 

Sasari'a 

^^^^^H 

K&lipa 

Kaairibana 

Snabitba               ^^H 

Kama-Bapoi 

Kauzits 

Samasana                ^M 

Karika 

Kiizaa 

Karomana 

Kliirim 

■ 

From  the  Asstrun  Inscriptions:—       ^^^^H 

Personal  Names.                                ^^^|H 

Sangara  or  Sigara,  876-854,'  of  Car- 

Mutallu,  858,  Gamgumiaii  foCBSu-™ 

tbenar) 

and  Sangarius) 

TarkLu-lara,    742-738,    Oaaig.    (ct 

Pi&iriB  or  Pibirifa,  ot  Piairi,  732-717, 

Tarkh«-nazi) 

CarchemiBh  (cf.  Kheta-aira,  &c) 

Mutalla,  711,  Gamg.  (cf.  Matallu) 

'  The  number*  denoM  the  dnto  B.C.  at  vthioh  tbe  perwiu  named  aw  moctioiwd  in  ttej 
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^^Garpamda  or  Gaipaninda,  854,  Gamg. 

^t .  (cf.  Girpanida  of  the  Patiaiana,  and 

Kilikia  (cf.  Tarkhu-lara)                     J^^H 

^V  tumee  of  Asia  Minor  tenainating 

^  in  -nda) 

LaUi,  354,  of  Milid                                 ^^^H 

'Khaian  or  Kbaou,  son  of  Gabbar, 

Sulumal,  738,  of  Milid                                 ^^^| 

858-854  (of  lamalla  and  Amauus) 

Tarkhu-nazi,  712,  of  Milid                         ^^1 

Ffmammu,  T48-T33  (of  SamaUa) 

Buranate,  850,  Yazbncian                              ^^M 

Lulmma  or  Lubuma,  or  Llbama  I, 

UaB-aurx-i,  738,   Tibareni  (cf.  &uidii-        ^^| 

878,  Patiniaa 

tarvi)                                                               ^^H 

Lubarna  11,832,  Pat. 

Ambarie  or  Amris,  716,  Tib.,  ami  of          ^H 

SapaiuJvi,  8S8,  Pat  (cf.  Sapa-lili) 

KhuUi                                      ^H 

Girparuda.  85J,  Pat. 

Mugalli,  660,  Tib.                                             ^^| 

SuiTi(la),  cir.  850,  Pat. 

D»lilu,  738,  Kaskai  or  Kolkhiuu                 ^M 

Sabi,  son  of  Mamzza,  dr.  850,  Pat 

Mita,  T16,  of  the  Moachi  (cf.  Midas)           ^H 

Tulamu,  740,  Pat. 

Gum^inan,  of  Khamman                                  ^^^^H 

Cstl,  854-834,  of  the  Kue,  and  Clirri 

Udaci,  834,  of  Van                                            ^H 

hie  brother 

Littipri,    of    Van     (the     MaoDai    or          ^^H 

Uricci  or  Uriacci,  738.  of  the  Kue 

MinniauH)                                               ^^H 

Tulii,  850,  of  Tanacun  among  the  Kne 

Sar-duriii  or  Se-durii!,  of  Van                   ^^H 

Cili-anleru,  son  of  Cali-ant^ru,'  son 

Memtaa,  of  Van                                       ^^H 

of     Saru-piu-bihuBnni,     1130,     of 

Argistia,  of  Van                                            ^^H 

Komagene  (cf.  names  in  Asia  Minor 

Ispuinis,  of  Van                                             ^^^H 

terminating  in  -anilros) 

Iranzu,  7S0,  of  Van,  and  hie  son  Azn          ^^^M 

Sadi-anteni.  son  of  Khattutthi,  1130, 

Ullurfun.  715,  of  Van                                      ^H 

AkhseH,  660,  of  Van                                      ^H 

Cfttu-zilu  or  Kata-zilu,  858,  Koma- 

Vaalli,  650,  of  Van  (cf.  Khulli)                  ^H 

geniau 

Arame  or  Airame,    850,   of    Ararat        ^^M 

Eundaapi,  854,  Eom. 

(cf.  Aram  the  son  of  AguH  or  Ga6i,         ^^H 

Kuafaspi,  740-732,  Kom.  (the  Aryan 

Hystaspia) 

Bakhian,  850,  of  the  Hittites                        ^H 

Mutallu,  cir.  715,  Kom.  {cf.  Mutallu 

Anuuia-wu-'ilaui,   "  Aramis    king  of         ^^H 

of  Gamgumia) 

the   gods"    (a  Hittite   after    the        ^H 

Pikhirim,  854,  of  Kilikia 

Assyriau  c(Hiqu*et  of  Carchemiah.                    1 

Ambaris   or   AmriB,  712,  of   Kilikia 

AnimiB  would  be  the  name  of  the 

and  Tubal 

chief    Hittite   god.      CT.    the   Ar-        J 

Saudu-am,  678,  of  Kilikia  (?) 

nenian  Arame).                                       ^^^^H 

&anda-Barvi,  660,  of  Kilikia  (cf.  ^- 

Irkhulens,  854,  of  Hamath                        ^^^| 

dulitir,  the  name  of  a  city  on  the 

Ucza,  715,  of  Ararat                                  ^^^H 

^      Black  Sea) 

^^H 

^B   '  Aw  may,  bowerer,  be  intended  to  re 

^^K  Uiii  owe  we  should  hsTe  a  god  leru  or 

lerus  (cf .  Tk»  and  linu) .                                    ^H 

^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^sr?^^^?^?cHB^^^^^^^^^^| 
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Local  Nantes.                             ^^^^^^^^ 

Gwgamis 

Munzigaoi 

Khilak      or     KhUucei 

Mitani  or  Mutunu 

Khannurga 

(Eilikia,  tCtialHhh  on 

Pitm   {Pethor,  at   the 

Akhaau  or  Yakhanu 

coins)                 ^^H 

junction  of  the  Sajur 

Khazazu  ('Azan) 

Tarzi  (Tamia)      ^^H 

and  Euphrates ;  there 

Aribue  and  Lukhit 

^^1 

was  a.  Piterra  on  the 

Patinai 

Y<ilitur                ^H 

Aprie  (the  Afrin) 

Adavaa   and    Eharmu 

Armeuis,) 

Arantc  (the  Orontes) 

(in  Aimenia) 

Arazik 

Kunulua   or  Kinaha 

Nipur  (the  Taurus) 

^gura  or  ^angura  (the 

(Giudarua) 

Eaaiyari  (Moas  Masiua) 

^  Sajur) 

Tayi  or  Tae,  Khata- 

Tul-Bar'sip  (Baraampse) 

Sazabe 

tirra 

Yaabukai 

Surunu 

.  Nulia,  Kulmadara 

Abu 

Paripa 

Butamu,  Pat  (of.  Nalir- 

PuniMiumzu         ^^H 

el-ButuyuDc) 

^^1 

Dabigu 

Tarma-nazi,   Pat.    (cf. 

^^1 

Khalvan  (Aleppo) 

Tarkhu-nazi) 

^^H 

Manya 

Atalur  {aea-ooaat  of  the 

^^P 

....Bftgukina 

PatioianB) 

^^1 

Ituguliti 

Unki,  Pat.  (Umk) 

North  of  EilikU  »^H 

Nappigi 

Alizir,  Pat. 

'^H 

Alligu  (Ledjah) 

Uetas,  in  Melitene 

Tumurra             ^^M 

Milid,     Meliteue      (cf. 

Khamraan    (cf.     Kha- 

Sarum               ^^M 

Mount  Mildia) 

numu  or  Amanus) 

Ezama               ^^M 

Kummukh  (Eoma- 

f  Gamgamai 
iMarkuii 

Kip»u              ^H 

gene) 

KhalbudA        ^H 

TUnle 

Timur 

Eua  (cf.  En^^H 

Seria 

/Kue 

Esna          "V 

UrrakhinaH 

jKharrua 

Panari 

(Uanani 

^^1 

Mildia  (cf.  Milid) 

/Liitihu(cf.Lutipri) 
LSamahlaior^aiuallai 

^^1 

Khanirabi 

^^H 

Tul-garimmi   fTogar- 

Yakhanai 

^^1 

,     niah) 

Kammanu  or  Eomonia 

..^ 

Kings  of  Nahii  B.C.  820:—                                       ^^^H 

Sinisvi,  of  the  Babarurai                             <  Ardara,  of  Ustasai           ^^^^| 

Amakhar,  of  KharmiB-andi 

Sunia,  of  the  Cinucai     ^^^^^H 

Zarisu,  ot  the  Parfemiyai  (cf.  ParSuas, 

Tatai,  of  the  Ginginai             ^^^H 

Parthians) 

Biitirain,  of  the  Arimai               ^^H 

Zarisu,  of  the  Khundurai 

PaniBta,  of  the  Cimarusai         ^^H 

Sanisu,  of  the  Cipabarutacai 

It 

~^  1 
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AmanuuB,  of  the  leaser  Cingistilm 

Khatfrikhu,  of  the  Matairausai 

Mamania  of  the  Luk6ai 

Zabel,  of  the  Dimamai 

Siraau,  of  the  ^inguriai  (cf.  Sangara 

and  Saogura) 
Qista,  of  the  Abdanai 
Adadanu,  of  the  Ai^tai 
Ur6i,  of  the  Ginkhokhtai 


Bara,  of  the  Ginzinai  (cf.  Gunziiian} 

Ama^of  the  Cindutanaai 

Dimacus,  of  the  Marmai 

Zaban,  of  Znza-rurai 

Irtizati,  of  the  Ginkhidai 

Bazzuta,  of  the  Taurlai 

Sua,  of  the  Nanikirai 

Satiriai 

Arta-kirari 


Districts  of  Nahri  in  B.O.  1130 : — 


Dayaeni 

Paiteri 

Unzamnni 

Ama^ihuni 

Khimua 

Huzula 

Nazabia  (?  Nisibia) 

Pigikanni 

Eidari 

Hugina 

Cuhmazzmi 

TuaU 

Albaya 

AdhuTgini 

Tonube  (cf .  Tonep) 

Cirioi 

Pilakini 

Numme 

Adaeni 

Andiabi  (cf. 

Kharmia- 

Abaeni 

andi ;  Kharmia  ia 

the 

Suniria 

cuneiform 

name 

of 

Huiram 

the  Hermua). 

THE    BILINGUAL    HITTITE    AND    CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTION  OF   TARKONDj^MOS. 

By  a.  H.  Sayce. 


Sead  2nd  Ifovember,  ISSO. 

When  I  eKpreseed  my  conviction  at  the  last  meeting  < 
this  Society  that  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics  would  yet  be  res 
I  had  little  idea  that  I  weis  about  to  fall  across  what  will,  !l 
hope,   prove   the   Rosetta    Stone   of   Hittite   decipherment 
Before  a  month  was  over  I  found  myself  on  the  track  of  till 
much-desirod  object — a  bilingual  inscription.     In  an  articl 
on  the  cuneifoiTu  inscriptions  of  Van  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  d 
deutsclien  morgenlaudischen  GcBellschaft,"  xxvi,  3,  4  (1872^« 
the  late  Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann  described  a  round  silver  plate,*! 
in  form  like  half  an  orange,  which  must  have  served  as  the  I 
knob  of  a  staff  or  dagger.     Round  the  rim  of  this  plate  arm 
boss  runs  a  cuneiform  iDBcription,  the  characters  of  wfaic^j 
Dr.  Mordtmann   ascribed  to   the   syllabary  in  use  at  Vaoifl 
When  I  first  read  his  description  of  the  plate  eight  years  a 
my  attention  had  not  been  called  to  the  subject  of  Hittitt 
writing ;  indeed,  it  was  not  yet  known  that  the  Hittites  1 
a  peculiar  system  of  writing  at  all,  and  the  account  had  sinot 
faded  out  of  my  memory.     During  the  past  year,  howevM 
I  have  been  subjecting  the  Vannic  inscriptions  to  a  cIm 
examination,  one  of  the  results  of  which  has  been  the  com-; 
pOation  of  a  giammar  of  the  language  in  which  they  t 
written,  and  the  determination  of  the  greater  part  of  theirv 

'  It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  th?  original  Bilver  ba»  is  mncoiv,  the  fl 
and  hierogljphios  being  iodeeit ;  beoce  tbej  are  retened.  In  the  deuription  tyj 
I'rofcuBor  Ssjce  and  others  ia  followed  the  conrM  impressiun  of  the  silTersuMl^I 
in  vbicli  the  cbararterB,  kc,  are  ncveBcarilj  raieHd.  For  the  discusdon  OS  tUt  ■ 
Paper  lea  "  Proeoediugs,"  No.  XVIII,  2nd  Nov.,  1881.— W.  H.  R, 
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vocabulary.  Another  result  has  been  the  re-perusal  of  Dr. 
Mordtmann'e  deacription  of  the  Bilver  boss,  and  the  discovery 
of  its  real  character  and  value. 

The  boss,  he  telle  uh,  was  at  the  time  he  saw  it  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Alexander  Jovanoff,  the  numismatist  of 
Constantinople,  who  bad  obtained  it  at  Smyrna.  It  was  16J 
■'  English  lines  "  in  diameter,  4 J  "  lines  "  in  height,  and  very 
thin.  The  outer  mirface  was  di\-idfd  into  two  fields,  the 
inner  and  larger  of  which  had  the  fignre  of  a  warrior  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  middle,  holding  a  spear  in  the  left  hand,  and 
pressing  the  right  against  his  breast.  He  wa«  clothed  in  a 
tunic,  over  which  a  fringed  cloak  was  thrown ;  a  close-fitting 
cap  was  on  liis  head,  boots  with  tiimed-up  ends  on  the  feet, 
a  dirk  or  dagger  fastened  in  the  belt,  and  the  logs  bare.  On 
each  side  of  the  figure  was  a  series  of  "  symbols,"  the  series 
on  each  side  being  the  same,  except  that  on  the  right  side 
the  upper  "symbols"  were  smaller,  and  the  lower  "eymbols" 
larger  than  the  corresponding  ones  on  the  k-ft  side.  "  Above," 
Dr.  Mordtmann  continued,  "on  both  sides  of  (be  head  of  the 
fignre  is  a  goat's  head;  beneath  it  comes  a  symbol  difficult 
to  determine — peihaps  it  is  a  ptufendum  muliebre.  Below 
again  are  four  vertical  Hues  and  one  horizontal  line,  which  I 
conjecture  must  represent  grains  of  wheat ;  next,  between 
the  sboidder  and  the  spear,  we  have  a  sort,  of  obelisk,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  spear  two  smaller  obelisks ;  then,  lastly, 
comes  a  palm-branch,"  He  subsequently  explains  that  the 
obelisks  are  a  close  copy  of  the  curious  shafts  of  rock  which 
rise  from  the  ground  in  the  volcanic  district  west  of  Ccesarea, 
in  Eappadokia. 

The  statement  that  the  plate  was  of  silver,  the  favourite 

I  Hittite  metal,  at  once  arrested  my  attention.     As  I  read  on 

it   became   clear   that   it  really  was  a  work  of  Hittite  art 

I  which  waa  being  described.     The  dress,  the  posture,  and  the 

I  characteristic  art  of  the  central  figiu-e  were  all  what  we  now 

I  know   to   be   Hittite.     The   warrior   both   in    form   and   in 

I  costume    resembled    the    sculptm-ed   figures  of  Eyuk   and 

Boghaz  Keui,  of  Ghiaur  Kalessi  and  Karabel,  to  which  may 

now  be  added  Carchemish  also,  Mr.  Boscawen  having  copied 

I  there  a  broken  slab,  on  which  arc  the  lower  parts  of  two- 
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■warriors  exactly  similar  to  those  represented  at  Karabel. 
But  what  was  of  more  importance.  Dr.  Mordtmanu'e  "Fnnbols" 
I  Haw  at  once  to  be  H  ittite  characters.  The  first  two  of  Uiem 
occupied  the  same  place  &a  the  characters  attached  to  tiie 
pseudo-Sesoetris  at  Karabel,  and  the  animal's  bead,  the  foot 
vertical  lines,  and  the  obelisks  had  all  been  made  familiar  to 
me  by  the  inscriptions  of  CarchemisL.  The  fact  was  dear: 
the  boss  contained  a  twice-repeated  Hittite  legend,  ike 
translation  of  which  was  given  by  the  cimeifonn  characteis 
which  ran  round  the  rim,  and  occupied  the  outer  of  the  twQ 
fields  into  which  the  plate  was  divided. 

The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  obtain  a  copy  of  tto 
precious  object.  But  this  was  not  easy.  Dr.  Mordtmann 
stated  that  he  bad  piiblished  a  facsimile  and  an  account  of  it 
in  1862  in  the  "Numismatic  Journal  which  appears  in 
Hanover."  I  at  once  commenced  a  hunt  for  the  Journal  m 
the  Bodleian  Library,  but  iu  vain.  No  such  periodical  euBted, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  bad  wasted  several  mornings  in  tie 
search  that  Dr.  Neubauer  and  myself  at  last  discovered  tbat 
what  Dr.  Mordtmann  meant  was  not  a  Journal  at  all,  but  the 
"  Miinzatudien "  (iii,  7,  8,  9),  published  at  Leipzig,  not 
Hanover,  in  1863,  not  1862.  In  this  be  had  given  a  copj  of 
the  boss  (PI.  iii,  1),  together  with  an  account  of  it  (pp.  1^1- 
132),  which  is  more  correct  in  several  respects  than  his  Inter 
description  iu  the  Z.  D.  M.  G.  The  copy  proved  that  I 
■was  right  in  seeing  Hittite  characters  in  Dr,  Mordtmanfl's 
"  symbols." 

I  could  not,  however,  be  sure  that  the  copy  was  perfectly 
accurate.  My  examination  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions  hsd 
taught  me  that  Dr.  Mordtmann's  copies  of  cuneiform  cbaiftc- 
ters  were  not  always  to  be  trusted,  and  some  of  the  forme  of 
the  cuueii'orm  characters  given  in  bis  copy  of  the  alver  boa 
were  unusual.  In  a  letter  to  the  "  Academy  "  (Zlst  Augostj, 
therefore,  I  asked  if  any  of  its  readers  knew  of  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  original.  A  reply  soon  came  from  Mr. 
Barclay  V.  Head.  He  told  me  that,  though  the  original  was 
nnknown  to  him.  an  electrotype  facsimile  of  it  existed  in  the 
British  Museum,  for  which  it  had  beeu  made  by  Mr.  Ready 
twenty  years  ago.     The   origiual   had   at   that   time  been 
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offered  to  the  Museum,  but  refused,  suspicions  being  enter- 
tained of  its  genuineness.  Mr.  Head  also  sent  me  a  wax  cast 
of  the  electrotype,  which  agreed  in  every  particular  with 
Dr.  Mordtmann's  copy.  But  even  now  I  felt  doubtful  whether 
I  had  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  plate.  Mr.  Ready  had 
forgotten  the  circumstances  under  which  the  electrotype  was 
made,  and  I  fancied  that  it  might  have  been  a  cast  manufac- 
tured at  Constantinople,  and  not  the  silver  boss  itself,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Museum.  All  doubts,  however, 
were  removed  by  M.  Fr.  Lenormant,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  himself  seen  the  original  at  Constantinople  some  twenty 
years  ago,  and  had  there  made  a  cast  of  it,  which  he  kindly 
sent  to  me.  M.  Lenormant's  cast  and  Mr.  Ready's  electrotype 
agree  in  every  particular,  and  we  may  now  therefore  con- 
sider that  we  possess  a  copy  of  the  boss,  which  is  for  the 
purposes  of  science  as  good  as  the  original  itself. 

Once  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  copy,  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  reading  the  cuneifonn  legend.     This  runs : — 

D.P.  Tar-     rik    -tim-me     6ar     mat     Er  -me-  e 
Tarrik'iimme        king  of  the  country  of  Erni^. 

The  forms  of  the  characters  refer  us  to  the  age  of  Sargon. 
The  last  character  has  the  archaising  form  foimd,  for  instance, 
on  the  st^lS  of  that  monarch  discovered  in  Kypros,  the 
ideograph  used  to  denote  "  king "  belongs  to  the  same 
period,  and  the  third  character  (which  ought  to  be  ^I^^YT) 
has  been  slightly  changed  in  form,  either  through  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  engraver,  or  out  of  that  afiectation  of 
antiquity  and  love  of  variety  which  caused  the  cuneiform 
characters  in  the  so-called  hieratic  writing  of  Nineveh  to  be 
modified  at  the  pleasure  of  the  scribe.  The  age  of  Sargon 
would  agree  well  with  historical  probabilities.  It  was  in  his 
time  that  Assyrian  culture  first  gained  a  permanent  footing  in 
the  west,  while  the  overthrow  of  Carchemish  and  the  last 
relics  of  Hittite  power  in  B.C.  717  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
disuse  of  the  Hittite  mode  of  writing  and  the  spread  of  the 
cuneiform  characters  employed  by  the  Assyrian  conquerors. 


Tlte  ^Ungual  HUtitK  and  Cunei/orm 
At  this  pciiod.  and  at  tbia  period  only,  can  we  expect  to  findfl 


the  t 
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e  two  Byetema  of  writing  need  side  by  side.  It  must 
remembered,  too,  that  Kypros  and  KJlikia  were  in  close  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  that  it  Is  on  the  Kypriau  st^g 
of  Sargon  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  last  character  foimd 
on  the  boas  recurs,  while  the  owner  of  tlie  boea  was  probably 
a  Kilikian  prince.  Hia  name  is  aptly  compared  by  Dt. 
Mordtmann  with  that  of  the  KiHkian  king  TapitovSi/toTO'i  and 
his  aon  of  the  aame  name,  mentioned  by  Dio  Caasiua  and 
Tacitua  as  Jiving  in  the  time  of  AuguetuB,  Tlie  name,  which 
ia  also  found  on  coine,  ia  made  TapKOvBijfiat  by  Plutarch  ("in 
Anton.,"  (il),  and  a  Tarkodimatoa,  bishop  of  MgBB,  in 
Kilikia,  ia  found  in  Theodoret  ("  Hiat.  Eccles.,"  p.  539). 
Tarkondfimoe  would  exactly  represent  the  Tarrik-timme  of 
the  inscription,  Aal  stated  in  mypaperon  "The Monumenta 
of  the  Hittites,"  Tarkon  or  Tarku  ia  probably  identical  with 
the  first  element  in  the  names  of  Tarkhu-Iara  and  Tarkhu- 
nazi,  kings  of  the  Gamgmnai  and  of  Melitene  in  the  eighth 
centuiy  B.C.  The  nasal  of  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
probably  meana  only  that  the  dental  fallowing  it  waa  pro- 
nounced hard. 

The  localisation  of  the  country  over  which  TarkondSmoa 
ruled  ia  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.  It  is  tempting  to 
identify  it  with  the  land  of  Urume  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian 
inacriptions,  since  Tiglath-Pileser  I  (b.c.  1130)  aaya'  that  in 
hia  time  "  4,(HX)  Kaakayans  or  Kolkhians  and  Unimayans,*  as 
aoldiere  of  the  Hittites,"  garriaoned  the  conquered  country 
of  Subarti  or  Semitic  Aram,  which  had  previoualy  been 
aubject  to  "  Aaeur."  However,  the  inscription  of  Aseur-nataii^ 
pal  (W-A-I.  I,  20,  13)  ehows  that  TJnime  lay  to  the  south- 
weat  of  Lake  Van,  and  therefore  too  far  to  the  east  for 
a  king  who  beare  a  distinctively  Kilikian  name.  It  may  be 
the  Unne  of  the  Vannic  inacriptions  (Schuiz,  xii,  22),  which 
Mordtmann  identifies  with  the  modern  Uruniiyeb.  More- 
over, had  Urume  been  the  country  named  on  the  boas, 
we  fiiould  have  expected  JM   wr,  and  not  ''^]]  «*".     The 
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'  I  hare  niiKBlled  tbem  UrubuUne  in  mj  foniif  r  Faj^er. 
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same  objection  lies  against  identifying  the  kingdom  of 
Tarkond^moB  with  Urima,  the  modem  Unim,  on  the 
Euphrates,  north  of  Carchemish.  I  would  therefore  place  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kilikian  range  of  mountains 
called  Arima  hy  the  classical  geographers.  It  is  here  that 
E^allisthen^s  placed  the  semi -mythical  Arimi  of  Homer 
(Strabsy  xiii,  4,  6),  near  the  River  Kalykadnos  and  the  Gave 
of  Eorykos. 

It  is  now  time  to  analyse  the  twice-repeated  Hittite 
transcript  of  the  cuneiform  legend.  It  is  clear  that  the 
scribe  or  engraver  first  wrote  the  characters  on  the  right 
side,  then  those  on  the  left,  since  the  Hittite  characters 
always  read  in  the  direction  in  which  the  animal  heads  look, 
and  in  this  particular  inscription  the  animal's  liead  at  the 
commencement  looks  towards  the  right.  A  comparison  of 
the  characters  with  those  accompanying  the  figure  of  the 
pseudo-Sesostris  at  Earabel  shows  that  he  must  have  begun 
with  the  two  upper  ones — ^between  the  spear  and  the  shoulder 
of  the  central  figure ;  next  he  must  have  made  the  obelisk- 
like character  between  the  spear  and  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
figure;  and  then,  in  accordance  witii  the  botistrophedoti 
manner  of  writing  which  distinguishes  all  the  known  Hittite 
inscriptions,  have  recommenced  outside  the  spear  jfrom  the 
bottom  of  the  boss,  working  upwards  fi-om  below.  Conse- 
quently, the  "  four  vertical  lines,"  as  Mordtmann  called  them, 
will  be  the  last  character  in  the  legend.  We  should  further 
expect  that  the  royal  name  would  be  included  in  the  space 
between  the  spear  and  shoulder,  where  the  characters  come, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  figure,  while  the  charac- 
ter enclosed  between  the  legs  i  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
spear  would  denote  the  kingly  title.  In  this  case,  what 
Mordtmann  termed  an  obelisk  would  be  the  ideograph  for 
"  king,"  the  double  obelisk  Ag  signifying  **  country." 

Now,  a  study  of  the  Carchemish  inscriptions  had  already 
led  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  these  inscriptions 
(J.  II,  1,  1,)  we  find  the  double  obelisk  in  a  position  which 
made  me  fancy  that  it  denoted  a  country,  while  it  seems 
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to   interchange   witli   a  triple   obelisk    /V\i,'   the   form 
which  exiictly  reeemblea  that  of  the  primitive  hieroglyphioj 
from  which  the  ideograph  of  "  coimtry  "  and  "  monntain " 
(^*)  was  derived  in  the  cuneifonn  eysteni  of  writing.     Dr*^ 
Mordtmann's    comparison    of   it    with    the    peculiar    shape  1 
aBenmed  by  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctesarea  con-^ 

is  this  identification,   and  suggeHta  the   possibility  that  1 
Kappadokia  was  the  locahty  in  which  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics  ' 
were  originally  invented.     However  this  may  be,  the  double 
obelisk,   wherever  it  occurred,  was,   I  found,  preceded  by  I 
what  looked  hke  a  single  obetiek,  which  if  the  double  obelisk  J 
meant    "country"     must    signify    "king."      The    boss    off 
TarkondSmoB  confirms  both  conclusions,  and  the  matter  i 
raised  above  doubt  by  the  further  fact  that  the  ideograph  of  I 
"king"  really  represents  the  royal  head-dresB.     We  have  only  I 
to  compare  its  form  on  the  boss  and  in  tlie  Carchemish  in- 
scriptions with  the  head-dress  of  the  chief  figures  at  Boghas  1 
Keui,'  to  perceive  at  once  that  this  is  the  ease.     Juat  as  the 
rocky  district  of  the  north,  fi-om  which  the  Hittites  had  come, 
suggested  to  them  their  ideograph  of  country,  bo  the  poiuted 
cap  worn  by  their  kings  suggested  to  them  the  mode  of  J 
representing  the  royal  title. 

Furi:her  confirmation  of  this  identification  is  afforded  by"! 
the  inscriptions  of  Hamath.     Here  tbe  published  copies  had'-f 
given  the  picture  of  a  palm  branch,  where  a  comparison  with^fl 
the  monuments  of  Carchemish  would  have  led  us  to  expectf 
the  royal  cap.     Before  the  discovery  of  the  Carchemish  in- " 
scriptions,  the  position   of  this  palm  branch  had  more  than  J 
once  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  must  denote  the  idea  of 
•'  king,"  but  I  coidd  not  in  any  way  associate  this  idea  with 
the  object  supposed  to  be  depicted  by  the  hieroglyph,     A 
careinl   examination,  however,  of  the  casts  of  the  Hamath 
inscriptions  has  shown  Mr.  Rylands  that  the  hieroglyph  in 
question  is  not  the  picture  of  a  palm  branch  at  all,  but  pro- 
bably a  reproduction  of  the  royal  cap  as  represented  at  Boghaz 
Keui.     At  Hamath  therefore,  as  well  as  at  Carchemish  and  in 
Kilikia,  the  idea  of  "king"  was  represented  in  the  same  way. 
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Now  that  we  have  identified  the  Hittite  representatives 
of  **  king  **  and  **  country,"  there  is  little  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  two  groups  of  characters  between  which  they 
come.  The  two  hieroglyphs  which  precede  the  ideograph 
of  "king"  must  contain  the  royal  name  read  from  top  to 
bottom ;  the  two  which  follow  the  ideograph  of  **  country," 
that  of  the  territory  of  Tarkondemos,  read  from  bottom  to 

top.     Consequently,  g  is  tarku  or  tarrik^  «»  timme^  ^j^  €r, 

and  00  ^  or  ^  00  *^-  The  last  character,  without  the 
little  side-stroke,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Hittite 
inscriptions,  and  we  find  the  side  stroke  itself  added  to 
characters  in  several  cases  where  the  end  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph  seems  to  be  noted  {see  J.  I,  Col.  A,  4,  Col.  C,  1, 
D  2 ;  J.  II,  3,  4;  H.  i,  1,  2,  ii,  2,  1,  2,  iii,  2,  iv,  1,  2,  v,  3,  4 ; 
and  "Karabel,"  1).  Since  \\ //  (also  written  OOOD)  is 
attached  as  a  phonetic  complement  to  the  ideograph  which 
I  have  conjectured  to  mean  **he  says,"  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  verb  which  bore  this  signification  would 
have  ended  in  -me. 

The  first  character  in  the  name  of  Tarkondemos  is  called 
a  goat's  head  by  Dr.  Mordtmann  in  the  "  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society,"  but  I  think  he  was  more  correct 
in  his  article  in  the  "  Miinzstudien,"  where  he  terms  it  a 
•*  horse's  head."  At  all  events,  I  can  see  no  semblance  of  a 
goat's  horn  in  it,  and  the  eye  and  nose  are  those  of  a  horse 
rather  than  of  a  goat,  while  the  little  semicircle  which  has 
been  assumed  to  be  a  beard  is  more  probably  an  indication 
of  the  neck,  which  is  indicated  in  a  similar  -way  in  one  of 
the  animal  heads  on  the  Carchemish  monuments  {see  J.  II). 
The  Rev.  B.  H.  Cooper,  however,  reminds  us  that  the  valley 
of  the  Ealykadnos  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  goats.  The 
inscription  shows  us  that,  as  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
ancient  Babylonia,  the  name  of  an  individual  was  not  marked 
by  any  determinative.  We  cannot  therefore  expect  to  find 
such  a  determinative  either  in  the  monumental  inscriptions 
or  in  the  seal  impressions  found  at  Kouyunjik.  These  seal 
impressions,  I  may  observe,  do  not  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  royal  personages,  since  the  ideograph  of  **  king  "  does  not 
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occiu"  on  them,  but  to  Hittite  merchantB,  who  traded  in  1 
Nineveh.  The  same  ia  the  caee  with  the  Phoenician  eeal 
impresaious  found  along  with  thcra,'  One  of  the  seal  im- 
preeeiona  containa  the  character  ||  ||  me;  another  has  JJ, 
which  I  fiiQcy  nrnet  be  the  %^  of  Hamath,  or  ql  of 
Carchemieh,  the  ^  of  oui-  Kihldan  bosa.  Mr.  Rylanda 
believes  that  the  sign  n|  representa  the  bent  leg  and  foot 
of  a  doe,  or  wild  goat.* 

Armed  with  the  key  aiforded  us  by  the  bilingual  inecrip-  ^ 
tion  of  Tarkondfimos,  we  can  now  attack  the  Hittite  inscrip-  ( 
tiona  with  a  fail-  chance  of  succeas.  The  first  reault  obtained  I 
from  the  di^tennination  of  the  two  important  characters  for  I 
"Idng"  and  "country"  is  that  the  two  long  inscriptions  from 
Carchemieh  botlt  belong  to  the  same  monarch,  whose  name  iB  | 
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1  that  the  firat  six  characters  of  the  other  ' 
inscription  from  Carchemish  contain  the  name  of  another  eove- 
reign ;  that  a  royal  name  is  hidden  among  the  characters 
attached  to  the  paeudo-Sesostris ;  and  that  royal  namea  alao 
occur  in  the  inecriptiona  from  Hamath.     With  the  help  of  the  , 
Aasyrian  records  we  ought  in  time  to  be  able  to  make  them  out.  | 

By  the  side  of  the  royal  cap  (  ^  >  the  Phiygian  cap  (  J  J 
ia  alao  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  used  as  an  ideograph.     It 
aeeme  to  have  the  same  meaning  of  "king"  or  "lord,"  thougb 
the  one    hieroglyph  may  have   denoted   a   "  rex "    (Assyr., 
sarru;  Heb.,  melech),  the  other  a  "regulua"  (Aaayr.,  malicu;i 
Heb.,  gar).     In  Mr,  Boscawen's  copy  of  the  Aleppo  inscriptioa  J 
A   occurs  three  times  where  we  should   have  expected  A  J 
and  in  one  case  we  have    A   ^  which  seems  to  mean  "  king'  1 

of  kings."     If  BO,   3)  (f    wiJl  be  the  ideograph  of  plurality. 
The  single  crescent  (  »J  ia  used  in  the  Hamath  inscription* 

'  The  wane  which  ocean  □□  the  Fbtenician  ge»l  impressbns  is  ^S04>0 
(Akar-eler,  "ITpTDU),  not  AtUr-aattr,  as  it  ha»  been  reftd. 

*  On  one  of  the  settls  we  fiud  fl,    V ,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Carehen 
iOBcriptioiiB.    It  ms;  be  a  pietiire  ot  the  girdle  of  the  prie«t«M  of  the 
Aaintic  goddess  whieh  ia  thus  rcpreieated  ia   a  auulpture  at   Car- 
chemiab,  copied  by  iii,  Boscftwcn. 
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before  the  ideograph  of  ^^king"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
me  SQflpect  that  it  here  denotes  the  name  of  an  individuaL^ 

A  character,  which  I  believe  to  signify  "  above,"  is  some- 
times associated  with  the  royal  cap.  This  has  the  shape  of  a 
basket  handle  (  g==\>  ) ;  but  Mr.  Boscawen  has  pointed  out 
to  me  that  it  represents  the  eyebrow  on  one  of  the  figures  at 
Boghaz  Keui.  To  this  day  the  Georgian  women  paint  their 
eyebrows  black  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  a  continuous 
line  or  bar  from  one  side  of  the  forehead  to  the  other.  This 
'  black  bar  would  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  character 
now  under  notice. 

Mr.  Rylands  has  been  the  first  to  observe  that  the  peculiar 
shape  given  to  the  pictiure  of  the  arm  in  the  inscriptions  is 
similar  to  the  hand  and  arm  of  a  figure  in  the  sculptures  at 
Boghaz  Keui ;  it  is  plainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  is 
really  one  of  a  long-sleeved  glove  which  had  a  thumb  but  no 
fingers.  The  use  of  gloves,  like  that  of  boots,  is  one  more  proof 
of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Hittites,  who  must  have  descended 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Kappadokia  at  an  early 
date.   After  establishing  themselves  at  Carchemish,  they  sub- 
dued the  Semitic  population,  and  planted  themselves  in  Kadesh 
on  the  Orontes,  and  even  in  Hamath — one  branch  of  them 
settling  west  of  the  Afnn,  where  they  were  known  to  the 
Assyrians  as  the  Patinai,  and  another  branch  penetrating  as 
far  as  the   southern  part  of  Palestine.     We  have  only  to 
glance  at  the  costume  and  arms  of  the  natives  of  Van  as 
depicted  on  the  Balawat  bronzes  to  see  that  they  were  cousins 
of  the  Hittrtes,  and  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
helmets  worn  by  the  latter  and  those  of  the  early  Greeks 
probably  results  from  the  fact  that  the  Greek  helmet  was 
really  of  Hittite  origin.    Herodotus  (I,  171)  expressly  states 
that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  their  helmets  as  well  as  the 
"emblems"  on  their  shields  from  the  Karians,  and  the  Karians, 
as  we  now  know,  were  once  subject  to  Hittite  influence.     I 
am  tempted  to  see  in  the  emblems  or  s^-mbols  on  the  shields 

'  It  is  similarlj  used  in  the  Carchemish  inBcriptions  (J.  I,  Col.  D»  1,  6, 
Col.  II,  8,  4).  In  George  Smith's  copy  of  the  hlack  hasalt  figure  (J.  Ill),  line  3, 
it  is  followed  by  the  picture  of  ft  man,  and  that  again  by  the  ideograph  of 
"  king." 
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a  remiuiaceiice  of  the  Rittite  hieroglyphics.  The  EgyptiMU 
text  of  the  treaty  between  Ramses  II  and  the  Hittites  statoiH 
that  a  silver  plate  was  attached  to  the  Hittite  copy,  in  then 
centre  of  which  was  a  figure  of  the  god  Sutekh,  like  thftfl 
figure  of  thti  wanior  in  the  centre  of  the  boBS  of  TaTkondSmofl,  J 
round  which  ran  the  Hittite  inscription:  "This  is  the  (fignreM 
of  the  god  Sutekh,  the  king  of  heaven  and  (earth)."'  HucllV 
a  device  might  well  have  euggested  the  ornamentation  of  thsa 
shield.  As  for  the  helmet,  it  was  dinused  bj  the  Hittitoa^ 
under  the  burning  sun  of  the  south.  In  their  wara  vrith  th»l 
Egyptiaus  they  contented  themselves  with  a  close-fitting  capH 
like  that  worn  by  the  figure  on  the  Kilikjan  boss.  m 

A  tradition  of  the  Hittite  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  may  b^-l 
preserved  in  the  statement  of  Eueebius  ("  Chron,,"  poit,  p.  3031 
ed.  Mai),  that  Sardes  was  captured  for  the  first  time  by  thel 
Kimmerians  in  B.o.  1078.  as  well  as  in  the  statement  crfa 
Strabo  (I,  3,  16),  that  Lygdamis  with  a  horde  of  RimmerianftJ 
made  his  way  to  Lydia  and  conquered  Sardes,  though  he« 
himself  remained  in  Kilikia,  where  he  lost  his  life.  Now  w^ 
know  both  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  and  from  Herodotus' J 
that  the  Kimmerians  did  not  appear  upon  the  stage  of  histoty  ^ 
till  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  when  they  were  driven  by  thafl 
Skyths  from  their  old  seats  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and,  afteEl 
passing  through  the  country  which  was  once  the  home  oim 
the  Hittites,  were  defeated  by  Esar-haddon  in  Khubu8cia,J 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Assyria,  and  driven  westward.  J 
A  Lydian  historian  might  well  have  confoimded  the  eai'lyj 
Hittite  invadera  with  the  Kimmerians,  who  came  in  later;! 
days  from  the  same  regions.  M 

However  this  may  be,  I  beheve  I  have  found  noticee  tj^M 
the  Hittites,  or  at  all  events  of  a  tribe  with  a  similar  name,  iO;! 
the  Vannic  inscriptions.  In  these  the  Vannic  kings  Menuaftfl 
and  Argistis   speak   of  a  people  called   Khatima   or  Khitifl 

'  la  hie  noteia  ta  tlie  fortbcoming  new  edition  o(  the  English  transtatioii  of  I 
hi>  "  HiBtorj  of  Egjpt,"  Bmgicli  Bey  aUtea  that  a  more  oorrect  rendoring  oft  M 
the  Egyptian  teit  would  be  :  "  That  whicli  is  found  in  the  uiiddto  of  thii  uItst  ^ 
tablet,  and  on  the  front  fiide  of  it,  repreaents  the  image  nf  the  god  Sul4!kb  em' 
bracing  tbe  image  of  tlie  great  kin^;  of  the  land  of  Kbita,  and  turroundod  by  kn 
inscripIioD  a«  follom ; — '  Thia  U  the  image  of  the  god  SuteUi,  king  of 
protector  of  thii 
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against  whom  they  made  campaigns.  As  -ma  is  a  Vannic 
suffix,  I  am  micertain  whether  the  name  is  Kh&ti  or  Kh&tima. 
If  the  former^  it  is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  IQiatti,  the 
Egyptian  Eheta;  if  the  latter,  we  may  compare  the  name  of 
the  Skythiniy  a  tribe  met  with  by  Xenophon  ("Anab.,"  IV,  7) 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  Ehalybes.^  Menuas  (Schnlz, 
xxxix,  6-9)  states  that  he  successfully  attacked  the  territory 
of  Sadahada,  the  ruler  of  Eh&tima,  partly  slaying  and  partly 
capturing  2,113  soldiers  of  Kh&tima  and  Alzu.  Alzu  is 
mentioned  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I  in  conjunction  with  Purukh- 
umzu  as  dose  to  the  Hittite  frontier  (W.A.L  I,  10,  90,  sq.). 
At  Palu  (Layard's  **  Inscriptions,"  74,  11,)  Menuas  again 
mentions  ''the  land  of  Eh&tima,"  and  Argistis  (Schulz,  iii, 
18,  15)  tells  us  that  during  his  campaign  in  Khdtima  he 
overran  the  land  of  Niribai,  the  Nirbi  perhaps  of  the 
AaByiian  inscriptions,  and  plundered  the  city  of  Medatea,' 
which  belonged  to  **  the  son  of  Pajrate." 

The  frequent  employment  of  ideographs  in  these  cxmei- 
form  inscriptions  of  Van,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used,  make  me  believe  that  the  natives  of  the  countrj- 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics,  or  at 
least  with  hieroglyphics  closely  allied  to  them,  before  they 
borrowed  the  Assyrian  syllabary  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  I 
look  forward  therefore  to  the  future  discovery  of  Hittite  in- 
scriptions in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  seems  only  necessary 
to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  for  proofs  and  examples  to 
be  found*  During  the  past  summer  Colonel  Wilson  has  dis- 
covered two  new  Hittite  inscriptions  on  a  rock  at  Ghxunn, 
where  the  Euphrates  issues  out  of  a  ravine  six  feet  wide  into 
a  small  plain.  Ghurun  Ues  within  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient 
Kappadokia  or  Armenia  Minor,  and  on  the  Tokhma  Su, 
which  joins  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates  near  Malatiyeh. 
The  Hittite  road  from  Malatiyeh  to  Boghaz  Keui  would 
therefore  have  passed  through  it.     According  to  Colonel 

^  The  name  of  KhaldsBi  giren  to  the  Ehalybes  by  the  Qreeks  seems  to  bo 
derired  from  their  worship  of  Khaldi,  the  supreme  god  of  the  people  of  Tan 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

'  We  should  probably  read  Melitea  or  Malatijeh.  The  copyists  of  the  Vannic 
inscriptions  hare  inrariably  confused  together  the  two  characters  da  and  It, 
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Wilson,  the  gorge  through  which  the  river  flows  is  so  oai 
that  he  could  touch  both  sides  of  it  at  once  with  his  out- 
stretched arms.     On  the  right  hand  aide  the  lofty  rooks  open 
out  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  and  then  curving 
rouiid,  continue  parallel  to  it.     On  the  left  bank  the  cliff: 
much  closer  to  the  river     One  of  tlie  ijiBcriptions  is  high 
on  the  rock  on  the  right  hand  bank,  and  not  far  from 
point  where  the  line  of  cHff  leaves  the  stream.     The  other  j( 
on  an  isolated  block  of  stone,  which  lies  on  the  ground 
front  of  the  cliff,  and  has  fallen  probably  from  above.     Oi 
one  character  in  this  inscription  is  legible,  though  there 
traces  of  severiil  lines  now  worn  away.     As  the  inscripti 
continues  down  to  the  ground,  Colonel  Wilson  thought  tl 
another  portion  of  it  may  exist  on  the  buried  under  aurff 
of  the  stone.     But  he  tad  no  time  to  verity  this  conjecti 
or  to  copy  the  other  inecriptiona  on  the  face  of  the 
One  of  his  subordinate  offioers  has  discovered  rock-aculp1 
of  great  extent,  and  probably  of  Hittite  origin,  in  the  moi 
tains  inland  from  AleSandretta.     Hittite  remains  have  el 
l)een  found  by  Mr.  Boecawen  in  the  pass  south  of  Men 
showing  that  the  road  from  Carchemish  to  the  Halys  passi 
tliis  way,  and  he  btie  traced  the  high  road  from  Carchei 
to  the  Bay  uf  Antioch  as  far  west  as  Tol-Erfad,  the  ancii 
Arpad,  where  there  is  a  large  mound  covering  the  rei 
of  the  ancient  city.     The   road  must  liave  continued  in  a 
south-west  direction,  since  the  sculptures  noticed  by  Colonel 
Chesney,  as  described  in  my  last  Paper,  a  little  outside  the 
southern   walls   of  Antioch,    are    clearly   of  Hittite  orij 
Another  road  ran  round  the  northern  head  of  the  Bay  inl 
Kitikia.     Here  it  bifurcated,  one  road  leading  northward 
Taraos,  where  the  so-called  tomb  of  Sardanapalos  may  be  of 
Hittite  workmanship,  and  the  other  running  westwanl  along 
the  sea-coast.     Mr.  Boscawen  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a 
drawing  given  in  Victor  Langlois'  "  Voyage  dans  le  Cilicie 
et  dans  les  Montagues  du  Taurus"   (1861),  p.   163,  which 
represents  the  broken  lintol-stone  of  a  gate  on  the  road  be- 
tween Lamas  and  Kaimidelli  (see  also  p.  228).     There  arft 
some   characters   sculptured  on  this   lintel-stone  which  are 
plainly  Hittite,  one  of  them  being  the  character  which  we 
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now  know  to  denote  *•  country."  On  page  207  M.  Langlois 
mentions  what  is  evidently  the  figure  of  a  Hittite  warrior 
carved  on  a  rock-tomb  in  the  necropolis  of  Korykos. 

The  footsteps  of  the  Hittites  may  be  traced  by  the 
presence  of  their  favourite  metal  silver.  It  is  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  silver  mines  that  some  of  their  chief 
memorials  are  found,  and  their  occupation  of  Asia  Minor  may 
have  lieen  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  their  search  for  the 
precious  metaL  Wherever  there  are  old  silver  mines  in  Asia 
Minor  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  traces  of  them.  One  or 
two  of  the  old  mines  which  were  probably  worked  by  them 
I  discovered  last  year  in  the  Gumush  Dagh  or  "  Silver 
Mountains,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  Maeandrian  plain.  If 
they  had  really  been  worked  by  the  Hittites  we  should  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  how  Hittite  helmets  and  shields  made 
their  way  into  Karia.  Brugsch  Bey's  last  discovery  in 
Egyptian  geography  has  been  that  the  name  of  the  country 
in  alliance  with  the  Hittites  hitherto  read  Ilmia  and  identified 
with  Hion  is  really  Mauna  or  Ma^onia,  the  ancient  name  of 
Lydia.  At  the  time  therefore  that  the  Hittites  were  carrying 
on  their  wars  with  the  Egyptians,  their  satraps  were  residing 
at  Sardes,  and  sending  the  gold  of  Lydia  and  the  silver  of 
Karia  to  the  rulers  of  Carchemish  and  Kadesh.  This  must 
be  the  date  to  which  we  should  assign  the  sculptures  of 
Earabel. 

Before  concluding  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Paper  read  before  this  Society  last  July,^  I  must  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  Hittite  system  of  writing  itself. 
Pliny  tells  us  in  a  well-known  passage  (N.  H.,  vii,  57) : 
**  Litteras  semper  arbitror  Assyrifis  fuisse ;  sed  alii  apud 
iEgyptios  a  Merciuio,  ut  Gellius ;  alii  apud  Syros  repertas 
volunt."  We  now  know  that  the  advocates  of  both  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Egyptian  invention  of  writing  were  right : 
in  both  countries  systems  of  writing,  which,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Lcpsius,  I  must  con- 
sider as  independent  from  their  first  origin,  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  The  probability  therefore  arises  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Syrian  invention  of  writing  also  had  truth  oi. 

'  Present  Yolume,  p.  249,  &c. 
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their  side.  The  "  Syrians ''  can  hardly  be  the  Phoeniciana, 
i$  generally  supposed ;  since  where  Pliny  elsewhere  speaks  of 
the  invention  of  letters  he  mentions  the  Phoenicians  under 
their  proper  name.  I  am  accordingly  inclined  to  see  in  them 
the  Hittites,  confused  with  the  Arameans  they  had  conquered, 
as  we  know  them  to  have  been  by  Strabo  and  other  classiGal 
authors.  In  this  case  the  passage  of  Pliny  would  be  a 
record  of  the  three  independent  modes  of  writing  which  the 
East  invented,  and  would  contain  a  half-forgotten  traditioii 
of  that  strange  system  of  hieroglyphics  from  which  in  all 
probabiUty  the  syllabary  of  Asia  Minor  and  Eypros  was 
derived. 
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THE   SITE    OF   THE   TEMPLE   OF  THE   JEWS. 
Bt  Lieutenant-Colonel  Warren,  R.E. 

Read  Ut  June,  1880. 

Around  two  spots  at  Jerusalem  (the  Temple  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre)  has  hitherto  all  interest  been 
centered,  and  around  these  spots  have  raged  the  fiercest 
battles  of  the  pen. 

The  public,  ever  ready  to  take  up  some  new  thing,  was 
about  fifty  years  ago  recommended  to  search  for  a  new 
site  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  being  urged  that  the  present 
site  is  not  authentic,  and,  in  1847,  a  startling  and  amazing 
theory  was  brought  forward  to  meet  this  public  want. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  dome  of  Abd-el-Melek  over  the 
present  sacred  rock  of  the  Moslems  was  in  reality  a  Christian 
building  erected  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  Constantine ; 
that  at  some  imknown  period,  and  for  an  imknown  reason, 
the  Moslems  had  given  up  their  original  sacred  rock  (in  some 
at  present  imknown  spot),  and,  ousting  out  the  Christians, 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  tomb  of  a  malefactor,  Judas 
Iscariot  (for  the  Moslems  assert  that  Judas  suffered  in  lieu  of 
Christ,  and  was  bimed  instead),  and  had  straightway  invested 
this  tomb  with  all  the  attributes  of  their  sacred  rock,  calling 
it  the  centre  of  the  world,  paradise  on  earth,  &c.,  while  the 
Christians,  when  ousted  firom  their  sepulchre,  had  built  a 
spurious  sepulchre  on  the  present  site,  and  that  both  the 
Christians  and  Moslems  had  either  agreed  together  to  keep 
this  grand  transference  a  close  secret  throughout  all  ages,  or 
else  had  at  once  forgotten  all  the  circumstances. 

We  certainly  do  hear  of  many  marvellous  occurrences  iu 
Eastern  tales,  but  we  are  seldom  asked  to  believe  anything  so 
unusual  and  original ;  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  tlie  public^ 
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have  eagerly  accepted  this  extraordinary  proj 

additional  proof  that  the  public  palate  eujoys  being  tickled 

by  Bomething  Bensational. 

My  biifiineas  here  this  evening  is  not  for  the  piupoee  of 
launching  forth  into  any  startling  theories,  but  rather  to 
point  out  that  the  explorations  at  Jerusalem  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  traditionary  sites  of  the  two  centres  of 
paramount  interest  are  probably  nearly  correct;  that  the 
invention  of  the  cross  probably  took  place  close  to  the  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  that  the  Temple  of  the  Jews 
probably  stood  close  to  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Moslems. 
But  though  I  cannot  tickle  your  palate  with  any  sensational 
proposals,  I  can  at  least  sooth  it  with  the  assurance  that 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  our  knowledge  of  th«  topography 
of  Jerusalem  has  advanced  with  enormous  strides  ;  that  we 
have  almost  certain  coutoui-s  of  the  ancient  hills  of  Jerusalem; 
that  we  can  point  out  the  site  of  Ziou  of  the  Bible,  the  city 
of  David  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Akra  of  Josephus;  we  can 
show  the  position  of  the  Antonia  or  Baria,  of  the  outer  wall, 
of  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  even  of  the  underground 
passages  of  the  Temple  itself,  portions  of  which  I  contend  are 
still  in  gitu,  viz.,  the  northern  scarp  of  the  outer  court,  tlie 
gate  Tadi,  the  great  timnel  leading  from  Mokad  to  Tadi,  the 
foundations  of  Mokad,  the  house  of  baptism  where  the  priests 
washed,  and  the  vaults  under  the  altar. 

My  business  to-night  is  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Jews,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  it 
I  must  for  a  few  minutes  dwell  upon  the  ground  topography 
of  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  principal  results  of  the  explorations  at  Jeru- 
salem is  the  final  settlement  of  the  old  controverey  concerning 
the  position  and  contour  of  the  hills  on  which  the  Holy  City 
was  built. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
1865,  that  the  present  actual  surface  of  the  ground  &s  there 
depicted,  gave  but  a  faint  and  incorrect  indication  of  the 
rock  contours  which  are  now  known  to  exist  underneath  the 
heaps  of  rubbish ;  and  so  long  as  this  uncertainty  continued, 
it  was  open  to  the  various  theorists  to  mark  out  on  their 
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Inaps  imaginary  hills,  as  best  suited  their  respective  proposals. 
Now,  however,  that  the  general  contour  of  the  ground  as  it 
existed  in  early  days  is  absolutely  fixed,  it  is  no  longer 
practicable  for  theorists  to  assume  features  on  the  ground 
which  do  not  exists  and  consequently  the  suitability  of  the 
various  theories  can  be  discussed  and  commented  upon  with 
an  amount  of  precision  which  in  former  years  the  subject  was 
not  capable  of. 

The  excavations  of  1867  to  1870  have  proved,  and  every 
item  of  information  which  has  since  been  obtained  has 
assisted  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  hills  on  which  Jenisalem 
stood  were  distinct  and  clearly  defined,  that  between  the 
temple  and  the  two  western  hills  there  is  a  valley  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  that  between  the  two  western  hills 
there  is  likewise  a  broad  valley  fiill  sixty  deep.  The  general 
configuration  of  the  ground  is  given  on  the  annexed  contour 
map,  which  I  constructed  in  1876  to  accompany  a  paper 
which  I  then  prepared  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  recent  additional  rock  levels  obtained  by  Lieutenant 
Conder  fully  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  general  outline. 

It  will  be  seen  on  this  plan  that  the  Temple  area  or  Noble 
Sanctuary  is  to  the  east,  that  to  the  south-west  is  the  Upper 
City,  and  to  the  north-west  the  Lower  City,  supporting  the 
Akra  (or  Zion),  which  was  cut  down  in  the  time  of  Simon 
Maccabeus  because  it  dominated  the  Temple. 

Now  I  am  about  to  point  out  to  you  that,  knowing  the 
contour  of  the  liills  in  early  days,  we  are  enabled  clearly  to 
fix  this  position  I  have  assigned  to  Zion ;  but  I  must  fii-st 
brush  away  a  misconception  concerning  Zion,  which  w^tli 
some  theorists  has  led  to  indescribable  confusion  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  topographic  problem  of  the  Holy  City. 

The  difficulty  is  simply  this. 
a.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  concur  in  stating  that 
the  City  of  David  was  Zion,  a  hill  totally  distinct  from 
the  Temple  Mount. 
i.  The  Book  of  Maccabees,  though  it  certainly  considers  the 
City  of  David  to  be  distinct  from  the  Temple  Mount, 
imfortimately  confounds  the  name  Sion  Avith  the  latter, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Scriptures. 
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It  may  appear  strange   to  Biblical   ArchteologietB,   but  1 
there   are   theorietfl  who  deliberately  cast  on  one   side  tha 
Biblical  statement  fso  often  reiterated)  that  the  Gtyof  David 
is  Ziun,  and,  assuming  that  this  statement  is  an  error,  follow 
the  Book  of  Maccabees  in  confusing  the  Temple  Mount  withJ 
Zion. 

The  result  of  thia  actioo  is  so  confoanding  to  the  topo-  ^ 
graphy  of  Jerusalem,  that  it  has  to  be  followed  up  with 
further  alteration  of  the  Biblical  records  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  one  well-known  theorist  acknowledges  that,  in  order  to  j 
support  his  argument,  he  has  to  do  "  congiderable  violence  to  1 
the  text "  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  be  essays  to  prove  that  | 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  wrong,  and  accuses  the  Book  off 
Chronicles  of  exaggeration. 

In  thia  matter  I  also  propose  to  rest  my  statement  on  an  I 
assumption :  I  propose  to  assume  that  the  statements  made  1 
in  the  Bible  are  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  City  of  David  I 
actually  is  Zion,  "  The  City  of  David,  ithieh  is  Zion," 

If  this  be  so.  it  follows  that  Zion  cannot  be  MoriEih  (the  I 
Temple  Mount),  because  it  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  shown  | 
that  the  City  of  David  and  the  Temple  Mount  were  distinct ;  | 
ae  for  example  when  the  ark  was  brought  up  to  the  Temple : 
"Then  Solomon  assembled  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  all  the  | 
heads  of  the  tribes,  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  unto 
King  Solomon  in  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  biing  up  the  I 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  I 

Now  then,  being   satisfied   that   Zion   and   the  Temple  j 
Mount  are  distinct,  I  must  assume  the  writer  of  I  Maccabees  1 
to  be  either  in  error  or  to  have  adopted  a  poetical  license  in 
calling  them  one,  and  I  look  for  the  reason. 

This  reason  is  not  diffictilt  to  arrive  at.  It  is  the  effect  of  ] 
poetry  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

King   David  was   the   great  poet   of  the  nation.     King 
David  sung  the  praises  of  the  western  hill  Zion,  on  which 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  reposed.     For  many  years  before 
there  was  any  thought  in  the  mind  of  man  of  building  a  ■ 
temple  on  the  eastern  hill,  during  these  years  the  songs  of  I 
David   became   household  words,   and   the    name   of  Zion 
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became  indissolublj  connected  with  God's  hilL  When  there- 
fore, after  the  transference  of  the  ark  from  Zion  to  Moriuh 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  captivity,  tlie 
people  came  again  to  their  beloved  Jerusalem,  they  knew 
from  the  songs  of  David  that  the  ark  had  been  on  Zion ;  they 
forgot  the  transference,  and,  finding  the  Temple  in  existence, 
naturally  concluded  that  it  was  Zion. 

As  an  example  of  the  correctness  of  this  proposition,  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  exactly  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  reading  the  Psalms  on  our  own  minds  by  the  songs 
of  David,  so  much  so,  that  the  majority  of  persons  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  Temple  was  built  on  Zion,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  in  this  room  who  have  at  one 
time  shared  this  impression.  All,  however,  who  study  the 
topography  of  the  Bible  must  acknowledge  that,  according 
to  the  Bible,  Zion  was  the  city  of  David,  and  was  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  Temple  Mount. 

I  will  proceed  to  point  out  the  concord  which  exists 
among  the  historiccd  writers,  now  that  the  poetical  expression 
in  the  Book  of  Maccabees  has  been  cast. 

Josephus  states  that  Jenisalem  was  built  on  three  hills, 
"viz.,  the  upper  city,  the  lower  city  (which  sustained  the 
Akra  or  citadel),  and  the  Temple  Mount.  Now,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  already,  the  position  of  these  three  hills  is  known 
at  the  present  time,  and  can  be  shown  by  the  contours. 
About  the  Temple  Mount  all  agree,  about  the  upper  city  all 
agree,  but  about  the  lower  city  there  is  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion.  Forgetting  that  it  was  a  hill,  some  put  it  north 
of  the  Temple,  south  of  the  Temple — anywhere  in  fact  but 
in  its  right  place. 

There  is  but  one  place  where  it  can  be,  viz.,  north  of  the 
upper  city,  and  north-west  of  the  Temple  Mount,  where  we 
know  a  hill  exists,  for  there  is  no  other  place  where  there  is 
a  separate  hill  near  the  Temple.  The  only  real  question  is 
as  to  where  on  this  hill  the  Akra  or  citadel  was — whether 
high  up  or  low  down,  and  this  is  settled  by  an  account  we 
have  both  in  the  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  and  which  not 
only  fixes  the  Akra,  but  shows  us  pretty  clearly  in  what  part 
of  the  Temple  Moimt  the  Temple  itself  was. 
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We  are  told  (Josephiis  xii,9,  §3;  I  MaccabeeBi,  36)  that  afte 
the  Jews  had  driven  the  Macedonian  garrisoD  out  of  the  uppi 
city  into  the  Akra,  the  former  were  molested  when  goin 
down  to  the  Temple  by  the  latter  running  out  at  them. 

Tliia  clearly  places  Akra  in  Buch  a  position  to  the  Tei 
and  the  upper  city  as  would  enable  the  MacedoniaoH  to  r 
out  from  Akra  and  capture  or  ill-treat  those  who  were  [ 
deeding  frfjm  the  upper  city  to  the  Temple. 

Now  the  distance  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is  onlj 
about  two  hundred  yards  at  most,  and  as  the  Macedouiatii 
would  not,  with  any  regard  to  their  own  safety,  come  c 
under  the  walls  of  either,  it  follows  that  there  was  only  i 
short  space  where  the  suppliants  were  liable  to  be  capturet' 
and  then  only  by  such  a  disposition  of  the  stronghold  aa 
would  allow  the  summits  of  the  hills  to  form  the  apices  of  as 
equilateral  triangle.  In  fact  the  difficulty  can  only  be  solved 
by  placing  the  Temple  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  hill  near 
the  sacred  rock,  and  by  placing  the  Akra  on  Ziou,  about  two 
hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  a  line  joining  the 
upper  city  to  the  Temple. 

Now  JosephuB  tella  us  that  the  lower  city  was  no  other 
than  the  Akra  or  City  of  David :  while  1   Maccabees  says 
that  the  Akra  was  the  City  of  David.     And,  fiirther,  there 
are  parallel  pasaagee  in  which  the  City  of  David  is  called  , 
Alira   by   1   Maccabees   (i,   30-34),   and  the  lower   city  l^  < 
JosephuB  ("  Ant.,"  xii,  5,  §  4).     We  are  therefore  quite  certain  j 
that  both,  according  to  Josephus  and  the  Maccabees,  the   , 
lower  city  or  Akra  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  City  of  David. 

I  must  further  point  out  that  Josephus  was  very  precise 
in  the  expressions  he  used,  although  ti'anslated  indie* 
criminately  in  Whiston's  and  Trail's  works.  He  calls  the  ' 
fort  of  the  lower  city  Akra ;  the  fort  of  the  upper  city 
Phrourion ;  the  fort  of  the  Temple  Baris  or  Antonia ;  other 
forts  by  other  names. 

Now,  if  the  Akra  was  the  city  of  David,  and  the  city  of  J 
David  was  Zion,  it  follows  that  Akra  was  Zion,     Then  the  ! 
question  arises,  Where  is  Zion  now  ?  can  it  be  seen  ?     The 
answer  to  this  is  that  Akra,  when  taken  from  the  Mace-  • 
douiaiiB   by   Simon   Maccabeus,  was   cut   down   because   it  , 
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dominated  the  Temple.  The  rock  itself  on  which  the  strong- 
hold was  built  was  removed,  and  the  dJbris  thrown  into  the 
adjoining  valley.  By  this  removal  of  Mount  Zion,  the  hill  on 
which  it  rested  became  emphatically  the  lower  city. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  my  pointing  out  its  innumerable 
local  indications,  which  prove  that  this  is  the  only  solution 
of  the  difficulty  regarding  the  position  of  Zion  which  will 
admit  of  the  full  concurrence  of  all  historical  accounts. 

Having  pointed  out  the  position  of  Zion,  I  must  now 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  David, 
when  Zion  was  the  seat  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  Moriah 
was  a  bare  hill  outside  the  city  walls,  a  poiiion  of  which  was 
used  by  Araunah  the  Jebusite  as  a  threshing  floor. 

This  contoured  plan  shows  you  Moriah  as  it  appeared  in 
tiiose  days,  except  that  I  have  shown  the  magnificent  walls 
with  which  it  is  at  present  begirt,  and  within  which  the  earth 
was  made  up  until  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  moimtain. 

On  this  hill  was  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  placed, 
as  all  such  floors  must  be,  so  as  to  catch  the  faintest  breath 
of  wind  in  order  that  the  chaff*  may  be  carried  away. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  I  must 
describe  the  walls  and  courts  of  the  Temple.  Josephus  tells 
us  (**Ant.,"  viii,  3,  §9)  that  Solomon,  in  building  the  Temple, 
filled  up  great  valleys  ^nith  earth,  so  as  to  make  it  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
again  ("Ant.,"  xv,  11,  §  3)  he  tells  us  that  Solomon  encom- 
passed this  hill  with  a  wall — that  he  built  a  wall  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  that  on  the  south  side  he  laid 
rocks  together  and  bound  them  with  lead,  and  that  when  he 
had  brought  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  filled 
up  the  hollow  places  and  made  the  upper  suiface  on  a  level. 
Again,  he  tells  us  that  Herod  the  Great  doubled  the  size  of 
the  Temple  courts,  but  yet  that  after  Herod's  time  (viz.,  in 
the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa)  the  wall  for  400  cubits  (built  by 
Ejng  Solomon),  belonging  to  the  outer  court  on  the  east  side 
("Ant,"  XX,  10,  §7),  stiU  existed  as  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Temple. 

We  are  thus  certain  that  down  to  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  great  wall  of  Solomon  still 
existerl. 


Itsmpu 

Now  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  wall  exactly  corre-  I 
sponding  to  the  descnption  of  JosepliuB,  and  bearing  in  itself  1 
the  marks  of  different  ages  when  it  weis  built. 

This  wall  ie,  as  Joaephus  states,  built  from  the  bottom  cf  ' 
the  valley,  and  is  the  most  stupendous  piece  of  masonry  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  has  two  right  angles,  viz.,  at  the 
S.W.  and  N.E.;  at  the  S.E.  it  ir  92°  50',  and  at  the  N.W. 
87°  10'.  Its  southern  side  is  922  feet  long,  its  western  and 
eastern  respectively  1,530  and  1,600  feet,  and  its  nortbem  1 
1,042  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  plan  that  this  magnifi- 
cent wall   crossed  a  great  valley  to  the  N,E.,  and  is  there   ■ 
built  up  to  a  height  of  at  least  200  feet ;  at  the  S.E.  it  ia   ■ 
built  up  from  a  low  point  hi  the  Kedron  Valley ;  and  on  the 
S.W.  crosses  the  Tyropceon  Valley — thus  fuUy  justifying  the 
desuription  of  Josephus. 

Now,  first  a  word  regarding  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple 
courts.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  supposition  that 
Josephus  saj-s  explicitly  that  Herod's  Temple  was  a  stadium 
or  furlong  a  side,  and  that  therefore  the  sides  could  not  have 
coincided  with  the  present  walls ;  but  this  is  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  Josephus'  account.  Josephus  certainly  does 
contradict  himself;  but  if  his  words  are  of  any  value  at  all, 
if  the  question  of  600  feet  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
manner,  then  it  must  be  agreed  that  it  wae  Solomon's  courta 
that  were  600  feet  per  side. 

He  tells  us  that  the  porch  of  Solomon  was  400  cubits  in 
length,  and  again  that  the  Temple  court  of  Solomon  was 
400  cubits  a  side.  He  then  telle  us  that  Herod  doubled  the 
area  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  that  then  the  Temple 
enclosure  with  the  Antonia  was  six  stadia  in  circuit. 

If  we  abstract  the  accounts,  we  shall  find  that  in  these 
accounts  he  explicitly  states  that  the  walls  of  Solomon  were 
a  stadium  a  side.  In  one  account  he  states  that  the  walls 
of  Herod's  Temple,  including  the  Antonia,  ^vere  six  stfidia 
in  compass,  and  in  one  account  he  says  that  tfae  Stoa  Basilicq, 
of  Herod  was  a  stadium  in  length.  If  this  means  anj-thing, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  means  that  the  original  walls  were  a 
stadiuTQ  a  side,  and  that  Herod  doubled  the  area,  and  if  so 
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then  the  sides  could  not  still  have  remained  a  stadium  each, 
but  would  have  measured  six  stadia  about  in  compass. 

My  proposal  regarding  this  is,  that  Solomon's  palace  lay 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  his  temple,  and  that  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  the  palace  was  in  ruins,  and  that 
Herod  in  enlarging  the  Temple  took  it  into  the  area,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  ground  at  the  south-west  angle,  thus 
doubling  the  former  area. 

Although  we  have  nothing  absolutely  reliable  in  Josephiis 
as  to  the  exact  size  in  fact  of  the  Temple  courts,  yet  we 
have  the  best  authority — the  venerable  outer  walls  of  the 
Temple  courts  themselves. 

We  find  these  walls  of  imposing  height,  built  of  enormous 
stones,  and  we  know  that  Solomon  and  Herod  built  such 
walls  on  this  spot,  bat  no  one  else.  True  it  is  that  Justinian 
bmlt  here  in  the  sixth  century,  but  it  can  be  readily  calculated 
that  the  stones  he  used  in  his  Mary  Church  were  not  a  tenth 
the  size  of  those  found  among  the  marginal  drafted  stones 
of  the  present  walls.  If,  then,  only  Solomon  and  Herod  built 
such  walls  here,  to  them  must  we  ascribe  this  work. 

Let  this  be  granted,  and  I  will  show  how  completely  they 
correspond  with  the  Temple  walls  described  by  Josephus,  so 
that  there  seems  no  possibility  of  a  doubt  they  are  the 
veritable  outer  Temple  walls. 

Let  us  first  take  the  southern  wall  as  it  now  stands — 
922  feet  in  length,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  the  marginal 
drafted  stones  still  showing  above  ground. 

This  wall  is  built  across  the  hill  of  Mount  Moriah,  and 
presents  to  view  a  mass  of  masonry  of  many  descriptions 
raised  to  a  height  of  about  60  to  80  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  ground.  The  present  surface  of  ground  is  nearly 
level,  and  whether  any  depth  of  wall  existed  below  was 
merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  until  the  year  1867,  when 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  carried  on  its  extensive 
excavations,  and  proved  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  wall 
was  concealed  by  an  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and  that  in 
some  parts  this  wonderful  old  wall  is  over  140  feet  in  height, 
and  could  not  have  been  less  than  200  feet  when  the  cloisters 
were  in  existence. 
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The  general  level  of  the  present  siirface  of  the  grounii'l 
outside  the  noutli  wall  is  about  i,SSO  feet,  the  Itaiiked  upl 
leve)  within  the  Sanctuary  being  4IJ  feet  higher,  or  2,420  feet,  f 
The  lowest  level  of  the  fouudatious  on  the  eastern  side  i 
2,277  feet,  and  on  the  western  side  2,290  feet. 

This  is  due  to  the  fai;t  that  the  rock  at  the  triple  gate,  at  1 
about  300  feet  from  the  south-east  angle,  is  at  the  level! 
2,378,  and  falls  rapidly  on  either  side  east  and  west  i 
Kedron  and  Tyropfeon. 

The  excavations  have  proved  that  from  the  lowertl 
foundations  up  to  the  leve!  2,380,  the  whole  wall  is  built  o£l 
the  large  marginal  drafted  atones,  which  must  be  attributed  i 
to  Solomon  or  Herod. 

At  this  level  is  found  the  great  course  of  stones,  marginal- 
drafted,  6  feet  in  height,  averaging  from  60  to  100  tons  in 
weight,  and  sti-etcbing  from  the  S.E.  angle  for  600  feet  to 
the  double  gate.  This  great  course  is  broken  away  in  parta,  i 
Above  this  course  are  seven  courses  of  marginal-drafted  ' 
stones  at  the  S.E.  angle  {the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  the 
Bordeaux  pilgrim),  and  seven  courses  of  marginal-drafted 
stones  at  the  S.W.  angla 

All  in  between  and  above  this  is  a  late  reconstruction, 
some  of  it,  the  large  stones  without  marginal  drafts,  of  tha 
time  of  Justinian ;  above  this,  again,  the  smaller  stones  with 
marginal  drafts,  of  the  middle  ages;  and,  above  all,  is  Sara- 
cenic work  of  late  date. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poiiions  at  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  angles,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  and  double  gates,  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
work  of  Herod  or  Solomon  in  the  south  wall  above  the  level 
of  the  great  course. 

It  is  therefore  at  the  level  of  the  great,  course  above  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground  and  for  100  feet  beneath  it,    ' 
that  the  real  old  work  is  to  be  found ;  and  for  the  bringing 
to  light  of  these  matters  the  credit  is  due  to  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 

Let  me  briefly  summarise  the  discoveries  at  the  south 
wall. 

1.  The  existence  of  the  great  or  master  course. 
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2.  The  great  depth  of  foundation  of  the  ancient  wall  to 
east  and  west,  presenting  formerly  faces  of  200  feet  in  height, 
which  were  once  exposed  to  view  before  the  rubbish  fiUed 
up  the  valleys  about  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  ascertaining  that  the  triple  and  double  gates  stand 
on  the  foundations  of  two  gates  dividing  the  south  wall, 
forming  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  leading  up  by 
ramps  to  the  level  of  the  Noble  Sanctuary. 

4.  The  discovery  of  the  great  passage  for  the  blood  under 
the  single  gate. 

5.  The  ascertaining  that  the  Temple  wall  to  south-west 
is  extended  over  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  to  west,  over  the 
ancient  water  ducts  of  the  city. 

6.  The  discovery  of  the  rock-cut  aqueduct  which  carried 
pure  water  through  the  city  to  the  west  of  the  Temple,  with 
the  old  pavement  of  the  city,  and  shafts  from  it  down  to  the 
aqueduct. 

7.  The  discovery  of  the  pier  and  voussoirs  of  the  great  arch 
which  connected  the  Stoa  Basilica  with  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

8.  The  discovery  of  the  mason's  marks  (in  Phoenician 
characters)  on  the  stones  of  the  wall  at  the  foundations  of  the 
S.E.  angle. 

9.  The  discovery  of  the  wall  of  Ophel,  joining  the  Temple 
wall  at  the  S.E.  angle,  exactly  as  described  by  Josephus. 

10.  The  discovery  of  the  tower  "  which  lieth  out,"  joined 
to  the  Ophel  wall  near  the  S.E.  angle. 

11.  The  discovery  of  a  cavern  with  fuller's  vats,  close  to 
the  traditional  spot  where  St.  James  was  thrown  over  the 
Temple  wall,  and  despatched  by  a  fuller's  baton. 

We  have  in  these  discoveries  a  complete  concurrence  with 
the  accounts  of  the  south  wall  given  both  in  the  Talmud  and 
Josephus;  as,  for  example, — "But  the  fourth  front  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  southward,  had  indeed  gates  in  its 
middle,  as  also  it  had  the  royal  cloisters,  with  three  walks 
which  reached  in  length  from  the  east  valley  unto  that  on 
the  west,  for  it  was  impossible  it  could  reach  any  further. 
And  this  cloister  deserves  to  be  mentioned  better  than  any 
other  under  the  sun ;  for  while  the  valley  was  very  deep,  and 
its  bottom  could  not  be  seen  if  you  looked  from  above  into 
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the  depth,  this  further  vastly  high  elevatiou  of  the  clubte 
stood  upon  that  height,  insomuch  that  if  any  one  lookedJ| 
down  from  the  top  of  the  battlementa,  or  down  both  theas'J 
altitudes,  he  would  be  giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reaohJ 
to  such  an  immense  depth." 

If  any  of  you  have  looked  over  a  wall  200  feet  high,  yoa  I 
■will  know  that  Joeephiis  is  not  exaggerating. 

The  east  wall  of  the  sanctuary  overlooks  the  Kedron,  and 
as  even  now  seen,  above  the  accumniation  of  rubbish,  is  a 
most  wondrous  piece  of  masonry,  being  over  90  feet  in  height. 

The  Moslem  churchyard  runs  the  length  of  this  wall,  and 
we  had  considerable  difficulty  and  ran  great  personal  risk  in 
working  underneath  it,  for  the  Moslems  naturally  have  i 
strong  feeling  with  regard  to  their  graves. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  S.E.  angle  itself.  From^ 
here  we  mined  up  along  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  frnrl 
150  feet,  finding  it  rise  towards  the  Golden  Gate. 

Near  tlie  Golden  Gate  we  attempted  to  get  to  the  wall^  J 
and  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this  because  I  believe  j 
the  old  wall  of  Solomon  to  exist  here.  We  found  the  rock,  J 
however,  to  rise  too  rapidly,  and  feared  to  get  too  close  to  ■] 
the  graves. 

To  the  north  of  the  Golden  Gate  we  again  sunk  shafts  1 
uuder  the  graveyard,  and  found  that  the  old  wall  exists  to  the  ^ 
enormous  depth  of  125  feet  below  the  rubbish,  with  stones  of 
very  great  size.     This  was  our  deepest  shaft,  and  onr  work 
here   has  been   described  by  Colonel  \\'il80u   as   "without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  excavation." 

We  are  told  by  Josephus  that  the  cloister  that  ran  aloo^  ] 
the  east  wall  for  600  feet  was  built  by  King  Solomon,  and 
was  incoi-porated  by  Khig  Herod  into  his  enlarged  Temple 
courts.  This  wall,  then,  without  doubt,  is  Solomonic,  and  it 
is  most  tantahaing  that  the  graveyard  should  be  just  where 
we  most  want  to  examine  it.  The  Golden  Gate  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  north  and  east  cloistere,  and  here  we  have 
discovered  the  old  foundations  still  in  litu.  The  Talmud 
tells  us  that  through  this  gate  could  be  seen  the  high  priest 
who  burnt  the  beifer,  and  his  associates,  going  to  the  Mount 
of  Olive*.  _  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  steps  on  arches  for 
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this  purpose,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  just  where  this  should 
have  occurred  there  is  a  break  (vide  Ordnance  Survey  plans) 
in  the  retaining  walls  of  the  Kedron  Valley. 

From  the  Golden  Gate  we  proceed  to  the  northern  wall 
of  the  Temple,  which  is  represented  by  the  scarp,  which  I 
discovered  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
platform.  This  scarp  appears  to  run  all  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  platform  to  the  west,  cutting  through  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  of  Moriah,  and  thus  cutting  off  the  Antonia 
from  the  Temple.  In  front  of  this  scarp  is  a  deep  natural 
valley,  &lling  to  a  depth  of  200  feet.  This  is  the  valley  and 
ditch  which  Pompey  filled  up  when  he  assaulted  the  Temple, 
and  the  existence  of  this  feature  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Temple  stood  on  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  platform,  and 
to  overthrow  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  for  there  is  no  other 
ditch  or  valley  running  east  and  west  in  the  Sanctuary,  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  on  the  north  part  of  the  Temple 
there  was  a  deep  ditch. 

In  the  centre  of  this  scarp  was  the  Gate  Tadi,  and  its 
position  can  now  be  indicated  where  the  two  timnels  No.  1 
and  No.  3  come  together  in  the  ditch.  We  are  told  that 
Tadi  was  imderground. 

On  the  western  side  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  indications 
that  this  is  the  old  Temple  wall  of  Herod.  Here  I  laid  bare 
the  wall  to  its  foundations  in  several  places,  and  foimd  it  to 
be  covered  up  to  an  average  of  60  feet. 

We  have  the  four  gates  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  viz.,  from 
Bab  al  Mathra,  leading  by  steps  up  to  Zion  or  Akra ;  from 
Wilson's  arch,  leading  by  a  causeway  to  the  King's  Palace 
in  the  upper  city ;  from  Barclay's  gate  and  Robinson's  arch, 
leading  to  the  suburbs.  Below  Wilson's  arch  were  found  the 
voussoirs  of  an  older  arch,  and  below  Robinson's  arch  were 
found  the  old  voussoirs  on  a  pavement  50  feet  below  ground, 
and  below  again  a  voussoir  of  a  still  older  bridge,  broken 
into  the  covering  of  an  aqueduct,  which  has  unmistakable 
signs  that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  Temple  wall  or 
^work  was  built. 

The  walls  are,  all  below  a  certain  line,  built  of  the  ancient 
•*  bevelled "  stones,  but  in  certain  places  they  are  roughly 
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faced,  a  circtimstaace  which  favours  my  euppositioQ 
when  the  S.W.  angle  was  built  by  Herod,  the  rubbish 
accumulated  in  the  valley  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  li 
coureea  being  aeeu. 

To  the  west  of  this  wall  runs  the  aqueduct,  ■which 
Heve  was  fed  by  the  ancient  fountain  of  Jerusalem — 1 
Ilamam-es-Shefa.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
Virgin's  Fount  is  the  only  natural  spring,  but  I  think  it  pro- 
Iwible  that  it  is  mainly  fed  by  the  old  fountain  at  the  foot  of 
Zion,  part  of  wliich  at  the  Hamam-es-Shefa  is  Btill  need  for 
the  baths. 

I  will  now  speak  with   reference  to  the  position  of  the 
Temple  itself  with  the  inner  courts.     That  it  was  aomewhei 
within  the  area  enclosed  by  the  present  Sanctuary  walls  all 
are  agreei^l,  but  upon  the  exact  site  the  fiercest  battles  of 
pen  have  been  fought. 

Some  authorities,  giving  the  outer  courts  a  length  of 
600  feet,  occupy  the  south-west  angle,  placing  the  Temple 
down  in  the  valley ;  others,  with  the  same  dimension,  occupy 
the  south-east  angle  under  equal  difficulties ;  while  otheri 
place  the  altar  on  the  Sacred  Kock  of  the  Moslems,  and 
occupy  a  middle  portion  of  the  Sanctuary ;  others,  again, 
require  the  whole  area. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  this  contoured  plan  of  the  Sanctuatr 
which  I  have  made  from  the  rock  levels  found  in  the 
tiona  and  cisterns,  and  note  the  position.  The  rock  Bumn^ 
runs  from  north-west  angle  in  uearly  a  straight  line  toi 
a  point  in  the  south  wall  near  the  south-east  angle, 
somewhat  to  the  centre  at  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and 
sinking  rapidly  to  the  south-east.  On  either  side  of 
ridge  or  brow  the  rock  falls  rapidly  towards  the 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  Kedrou  on  the  east.  Not  in  a  geal 
slope,  but  in  a  steep  descent,  so  steep  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  climbed  up  in  early  ditys  without  uaiug 
the  hands  as  well  as  the  ftet.  Let  us  now  suppose  it  to  bft 
denuded  of  earth  as  it  was  in  those  early  days,  and  examine 
it  as  to  the  position  of  the  tlireshing  floor  of  Araunah  tbe 
Jebusite,  on  which  the  altar  of  the  successive  Templea  al 
wards  stood. 
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This  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter,  for  we  know  that 
threshing  floors  are  and  must  be  level  or  nearly  so  in  order 
that  the  com  may  be  threshed  out  on  them.  They  are  also 
usually  when  on  a  hill  placed  in  a  prominent  position,  on 
which  the  wind  could  play  freely,  for  there  were  no  winnow- 
ing machines  in  those  days.  To  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  threshing  floors  we  have  several  allusions 
in  the  Bible.  We  thus  obtain  a  limit  within  which  this  floor 
of  Araunah  must  have  stood — namely,  somewhere  on  the 
mountain  ridge  near  the  summit ;  in  other  words,  somewhere 
within  the  present  area  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  platform. 

Now,  on  the  level  rock  here  there  is  a  cave  (the  Sakhrah) 
similar  to  those  in  which  they  garner  corn  to  the  present  day 
in  Palestine,  and  we  have,  on  the  authority  of  Dean  Stanley, 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  within  this  cave  that  Araunah  and 
his  four  sons  hid  themselves  when  they  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  If,  then,  this  be  so,  the  threshing-floor  would  probably 
be  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  cave,  to  the  south-east,  where 
I  have  shown  the  altar  on  the  plan. 

So  far  we  have  some  strong  reasons  for  the  position  taken 
up.  Next  let  us  search  for  any  indications  that  the  Temple 
was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fergusson  states  that  we  have  no 
authority  for  such  a  proposal :  I  produce,  however,  the  Bible, 
the  Talmud,  and  Josephus,  which  give  this  4)08ition  for  the 
Temple,  and  I  can  flnd  no  statement  anywhere  that  it  was  in 
a  valley. 

In  Ezekiel  xliii,  12,  it  is  stated,  "  This  is  the  law  of  the 
house,  upon  the  top  of  the  moimtain  the  whole  limit  thereof 
round  about  shall  be  most  holy." 

The  Talmud  always  terms  it  the  Mountain  of  the  House 
and  described  the  courts  rising  one  above  the  other  until  the 
highest  platform  is  reached,  viz.,  that  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ; 
and,  as  the  writers  assert,  that  rock  was  exposed  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  they  necessarily  considered  that  this  was  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain. 

Josephus  is  most  positive  in  his  statements. 

Ant.  viii,  3,  9:  "When  Solomon  had  filled  up  great 
valleys  -with  earth,  and  had  elevated  the  ground  [for]  four 
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hundred  cubits,  he  made  it  to  he  on  a  level  with  the  U»p 
the  vionntain  on  which  the  temple  was  built. 

"  Bel.,"  V,  5,  §  1 :  •'  Now  this  temple  was  built  upon 
strong  hill.  At  first  the  plain  of  the  top  was  hardly  eufficii 
for  the  holy  home  aiui  the  altar." 

These  accouuts  exactly  descnhe  a  temple  built  on  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  platform,  and  in  no  other  portion  of  the 
Sanctuary.  The  last  expression,  "  the  plain  of  the  top,"  is 
most  expressive  of  the  flat  summit  about  the  Sakhrah. 

If  we  examine  this  simamit  as  it  now  is,  we  ehall  find  a 
most  interesting  confirmation  of  the  proposition  that  the  early 
buildings  stood  here — which  I  do  not  think  has  hitherto 
alluded  to. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  often  been  urged  in  favour  of 
placing  of  the  Temple  at  the  S.W.  angle  that  there  is  th( 
a  right  angle,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  remarl 
that  there  are  two  right  angles  to  the  Sanctuary- 
the  S.W,  angle  and  at  the  N.E.  angle ;  and  that  while  the 
modem  buildings,  including  the  Aksa  Mosque  and  Dome 
of  tlie  Rock,  are  built  with  reference  to  the  west  and  south 
walls  fomiing  the  S.W.  angle,  all  the  older  walls  and  rock 
cuttings  about  the  platform  are  cut  with  regard  to  the  north 
and  east  walls,  which  include  the  N.E.  angle. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  rock  scarp  of  the  Antonia,  and 
the  scarp  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  plat- 
form, are  both  perpendtculm-  to  the  eastern  wall,  while  the 
straight  cutting  on  the  sacred  rock  is  parallel  to  the  east  wall. 

I  submit  that  this  cannot  be  a  mere  ac(;ident,  but  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  buildings  on  this  platform,  and 
to  the  north  of  it,  of  which  the  rock  cuttings  indicate  the 
foundations,  were  erected  with  reference  to,  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  as,  the  eaM  wall. 

Now  the  Saracenic  building,  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  is 
built  skew  to  these  lines,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  built  with 
reference  to  the  Aksa  Mosque  and  south  and  west  walls; 
and  Mr.  FerguBson  asserts  that  the  Mosque  at  Aksa  is 
Saracenic,  but  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  Christian,  and 
was  built  iu  connection  with  a  basilica  and  other  buildings 
of  which  the  Golden  Gate  was  one,  and  therefore  was  (if  bis 
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theory  is  correct)  referable  to  the  east  wall,  together  with 
these  buildings. 

Here  we  have  a  crucial  test  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory.  If 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  were  Christian,  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino, it  ought  to  have  been  built  square  to  the  hypothetical 
bmldings  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  would  point  out  the  foun- 
dations. This  is  so  evident  that  Mr.  Fergusson  (or  his 
draftsman)  has  in  plate  vii,  "Temples  of  the  Jews,"  actually 
drawn  it  so ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  actually  slewed  roimd  an 
existing  building  nearly  3^,  so  as  to  make  it  square  to  the 
east  wall. 

I  have  to  bring  this  matter  particularly  before  you  as 
archaeologists,  because  I  think  that  in  itself  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion than  the  time  of  Constantino. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Jerusalem,  and  see  for  yourselves  that  the  old  cutting  of  the 
Sacred  Rock  is  parallel  to  the  east  side  of  the  Sanctuary 
wall,  while  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  square  only  to  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  Sanctuary  and  the  more  modem  build- 
ings there. 

I  will  now  point  out  the  position  of  the  Temple,  and 
give  four  principal  reasons  for  this  disposition. 

1.  That  the  threshing  floor  should  be  on  the  flat  summit 
in  proximity  to  the  cave. 

2.  That  it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  Macedonians 
located  in  Akra  could  have  waylayed  the  Hebrews  going  to 
it  from  the  upper  city,  as  it  is  recorded  they  did  do. 

3.  That  it  should  be  so  placed  that  Agrippa  could  see  into 
the  courts  from  his  palace  in  the  west  angle  of  the  upper 
city. 

4.  So  that  there  should  be  a  ditch  and  valley  immediately 
north  of  the  northern  side  of  courts. 

Now  there  is  only  one  place  where  all  these  requirements 
are  met,  and  that  is  a  few  feet  south  of  the  Sacred  Rock, 
'with  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Temple  coincident,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  south-west  angle  of  the  platform  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock. 

So  placed,  it  seems  exactly  to  suit  the  descriptions  and 
historical  accoimts  given  in  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  MacA^^.b^^'i^ 
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the  Talmud,  Josephue,  and  the  writers  of  the  early  ( 
period. 

Moreover,  if  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  be  applied  t 
Noble  Sanctuary,  bo  that  the  four  eidea  of  his  outer  court 
coincide  with  the  outer  walls  of  the  Sanctuary  and  north 
side  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rovk  platform,  his  position  of  the 
Temple  exactly  coincideB  with  the  position  I  have  assigned. 
This  is  in  itself  most  significant,  because  he  made  his  plan  in 
the  year  1664.  before  anything  was  known  as  to  the  correct 
dimensions  of  this  great  Noble  Sanctuary,  and  according  to 
his  own  account  without  any  knowledge  of  it.  basing  it 
upon  his  reading  of  the  Talmud  and  Josephus. 

Having  thus  placed  the  Temple,  I  will  note  the  coinol 
dences  on  the  gromid. 

A  line  through  the  Holy  of  Holies  will  cut  a  point  i 
the  summit  of  Olivet,  the  traditionary  spot  where  the  i 
heifer  was  burnt,  so  that  the  priest  stationed  there  cout 
look  over  the  eastern  wall  of  the  outer  court  into  the  HoJ 
of  Holies  while  he  officiated. 

The  altar  stands  on  the  western  end  of  vault  No.  5,  I 
remarkable  underground  passage,  which  may  well  bavj 
served  as  a  commimication  imder  the  courts  of  the  Tempi 
in  connection  with  the  great  water  system  for  keeping  clei 
the  Temple  com-ts  and  carrying  off  the  blood. 

The  gate  Nitaots  falls  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Said 
cave  opens  into  it.  This  cave  would  appear  to  be  continue"] 
tluough  into  vault  No.  ),  forming  a  passage  to  the  gate  Tadi, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  northern 
scarp  of  the  Temple  wall.  This  is  probably  the  passage 
into  the  chel  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  leading  from 
Nitsots. 

The  production  of  the  vault  No.  3,  which  is  unqi 
ably  an  old  passage,  falls  in  the  south  under  the  gate 
and  to  the  north  joins  the  gate  Tadi  at  the  northern  ecu 
Attached  to  this  passage  is  a  chamber  which  closely  agreeff 
with  the  House  of  Baptism  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  where 
the  priests  washed  themselves.  It  is  there  stated  that  from 
the  House  Mokad  they  descended  to  the  House  of  Baptism 
through  the  gallery  which  ran  under  the  chel   {where  there 
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were  candles  flaming  on  each  side),  and  that  they  then 
passed  through  Tedi. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  inner  court  the  chamber  of 
the  draw-well  is  just  over  cistern  No.  6,  which  is  connected 
with  the  water  supply  from  Solomon's  pools.  Dr.  Ligbtfoot 
eupposed  that  the  House  of  Abtinas  was  over  the  draw-well, 
and  the  Talmud  tells  us  that  the  priests  guarded  the  Sanctuary' 
in  these  places,  viz.,  at  the  House  of  Abtinas,  iu  the  House 
of  Nitsota,  and  in  the  House  of  Mofead.  No  reason  is  given 
for  this,  but  with  my  reconstruction  of  the  Temple  the  reason 
ie  apparent. 

These  three  places  were  the  three  points  where  there 
■were  subterranean  approaches  to  the  inner  court,  and  con- 
Bequently  they  required  more  careful  watching,  and  priests 
were  placed  there  instead  of  Levitea. 

I  must  bring  to  your  notice  that  these  historical  and 
topographical  accoimts  I  have  alluded  to  can  only  refer  to  a 
temple  built  on  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  platform,  and  that 
with  the  position  assigned  to  the  Temple  by  Mr,  Fergusaon, 
it  ie  necessary  to  ignore,  curtail,  or  omit  mention  of  many  of 
them.  I  have  not  time  here  to  point  out  more  than  the 
.salient  objectjons  to  Mr.  Fergusson'e  proposals,  but  I  may 
Bay  that  there  are  at  least  sixty  good  reasons  which  prove 
that  his  position  is  quite  impossible ;  and  I  liave  now  in  the 
press  a  volume  on  the  subject,  in  which  I  give  in  detail  many 
of  the  points  I  have  only  been  able  to  glance  at  in  this 
paper. 

I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  a  few 
remarks  upon  a  recent  paper  of  Colonel  Wilson  on  the  Masonr}' 
of  the  Harani  Wall,  but  shall  not  have  time  to  take  his  argu- 
ments in  exlenso :  many  of  them  have,  however,  been  already 
iinet  and  answered  by  Lieutenant  Conder. 

Colonel  Wilson,  previous  to  the  pubHcation  of  this  paper, 
lad  not  expressed  any  decided  views  regarding  the  con- 
itruction  of  the  Harara  Wall,  and  had  not  appeared  as  a 
partisan  or  theorist,  although  he  was  generally  supposed, 
^^rom  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  to  favour  Mr.  Fergusson's 
iew;  his  recent  decided  expression  of  opinion  will,  therefore, 
le  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  iu  the  topo- 
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grapliy  of  Jerusalem,  more  especially  as  he  appearB  to 
forward  as  a  follower  of  Mr.  FerguBBOu  in  eupport  of 
ingenious    theories  —  theories  which    at  the   present 
require  an  able  man  to  reconstruct  them. 

In  considering  Colonel  Wilson's  paper,  there  are  apparent*^ 
inconsistencies  and  discrepancies  which  I  will  point  out,  and 
I  wish  Colonel  Wilson  were  here  himself  to  clear  them  up;  bat 
perhaps  Mr.  Fergusson  or  others  who  share  the  same  vie' 
may  he  able  to  do  so. 

He  proposes  that  the  S.W.  angle  is  the  angle  of  thi 
Temple  built  by  Herod;  that  the  Temple  stood  near  this 
angle;  that  the  S.E.  angle  was  built  by  Nehemiah;  that 
Zion  and  Moriah  are  identical ;  and  that  the  great  course  in 
the  south  wall  was  built  in  the  time  of  Justinian :  so  &r 
agrees  with  Mr.  Fergusson. 

If  we  attempt  to  follow  him  beyond  this  we  Bud  oureelv< 
involved  in  discrepancies. 

He  tells  us  that  there  was  but  one  epoch  when  the  Iar| 
marginal-drafted  stones  were  used,  and  that  that  epoch  vn 
the  time  of  Herod,  at  which  period,  he  states,  the  whole 
the  Haram  wall  was  built:  and  yet  in  other 
proposes  that  the  S.E.  angle  was  of  the  time  of  Nehemii 
that  the  stones  of  the  Wailing  Place  are  pre-Herodian, 
the  great  course  and  courses  of  marginal-drafted  stoni 
above  it  are  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  that  the  east 
from  Golden  Gate  to  "Castle  of  Autonia"  (also  of  mar| 
drafted  stones)  has  characteristics  different  to  any  others. 

We  have  thus  tlie  proposition  that  the  whole  Haram 
was  built  by  Herod,  and  yet  tliat  portions  are  pre-Herodi) 
of  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  of  Herod,  of  Justinian,  and  of  soi 
other  epoch  not  stated.     We  have  the  assertion  that  thi 
large  marginal-drafted  stones  are  of  but  one  epoch,  and  yt 
that  they  were  used  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  Justinif 
over  a  space  of  1,000  years;  and,  moreover,  we  have  tlutj 
proposition  that  the  largest  masonry  in  the  Haram  wall,  thft] 
gi-eat  course,  was  of  the  time  of  Justinian. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  an  argument  which  has  ti 
faces  of  such  different  complexions,  and  I  will  therefore  rest 
content  with  pointing  out  these  discrepancies  until  such 
as  they  are  cleared  up. 
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In  another  paesage,  Colonel  Wilson  appears  to  regard  aa 
a  certainty  the  existence  of  the  original  wall  of  Solomon's 
Temple  near  tJie  S.W.  angle,  but  this  Lieutenant  Conder  has 
already  pointed  out  to  be  merely  a  speculation.  In  another 
paaaage  he  euggesta  that  the  bridge  broken  down  by  Ponipey 
was  made  of  wood,  but  this  ia  not  warranted  by  the  historical 
account. 

Again,  Colonel  Wilson  assumea  that  there  was  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  carried  on  archea,  leading  from  Robinson's 
Arch  to  the  upper  city,  and  saya  that  the  excavations  throw 
no  light  upon  the  character  of  the  roadway.  From  tbia  it 
might  be  inferred  that  such  a  roadway  to  the  upper  city 
exiated,  and  that  I  failed  to  find  it,  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
the  researches  I  made  prove  almost  incontestably  that  no 
such  roadway  existed,  and  that  iiubinaon's  Arch  led  mertsly 
down  to  the  lower  city. 

Colonel  Wilaon  eaeaya  to  prove  that  the  great  course  in 
the  south  wall  was  not  built  by  Solomon,  by  assuming  it  to 
be  certain  that  if  King  Herod  were  the  builder  of  the  south- 
western angle  he  would  have  continued  it  on  there,  and 
would  not  have  allowed  hia  masonry  to  fell  short  of  any  pre- 
viously in  tlie  wall,  and  thus  drivea  the  date  of  building  of 
tbia  grand  course  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  conse- 
quently assumes  that  Justinian  used  larger  masses  of  stone 
than  either  Solomon  or  Herod.  I  have  to  submit  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  such  a  supposition,  and  that  according 
to  the  account  of  Procopiua  the  stones  used  by  Justinian 
were  comparatively  small — capable  of  being  carried  in  ox 
waggons—say  of  six  to  eight  tons  in  weight,  while  those  of 
the  grand  course  could  not  have  been  carried  in  ox  waggons 
at  all,  aorae  of  them  weighing  from  75  to  100  tons  each. 

There  is  not  time  for  me  to  consider  these  matters  aeriatim, 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  already  shown  in  the  eai'her  part  of 
this  paper  that  such  a  position  for  the  Temple  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  Wilson  and  Mr.  Fergnsson  is  quite  unten- 
able, but  at  the  same  time  I  feel  it  necessary  to  notice 
Colonel  Wilson's  very  able  paper,  as  the  subject  is  one  so 
very  little  entered  into  by  the  general  pubHc,  that  the  dis- 
crepancies I  have  alluded  to  might  not  otherwise  be  noticed. 


Jemple 

I  look  upon  it  as  vpry  fortunate  for  the  topography  o 
Holy  City  that  there  is  this  divergence  of  views,  aa  it  tends 
to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  will  no  doubt  ulti- 
mately lead  to  positive  conclusions  in  which  all  may  c 

In   the   meantime   the   excavations  I   carried   out 
entirely  demolished  Mr,  Fergiiseon'e  theories,  and  he  has  i 
self-defence,  in  "  the  Temple  of  the  Jews,"  asserted  that  r 
measurements  are  inaccurate,  stating  that  Colonel  Wilson  i 
his  authority  for  this. 

Fortunately  in   these   cases    there    happen  to  be  i 
pendent  measurements  taken  by  others  which  entirely  confirm 
the  correctness  of  my  figures.     In  the  va.se  of  my  measur&' 
monts  of  Wilson's  Arch,  Lieutenant   Conder's   independent 
measurements  agree  with  mine  below  ground,  while  I  havoJ 
just  heard  from  Jerusalem  that  Herr  Schick's  measurementsfl 
above  ground  also  agree  with  mine,  and  I  am  now  publislwJ 
ingiu  detail  an  accoimt  showing  clearly  that  this  attack  upon  I 
me  cannot  be  sustained. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  yoii  that  the  full  record  of  the  « 
Jerusalem  excavations,  which  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
has  never  hitherto  found  fimda  to  publish,  is  now  to  be  given 
to  the  world,  and  I  have  been  commissioned  to  elaborate  it, 
and  trust  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  be  in ^ 
possession  of  a  volume  giving  in  detail  the  accounts  of  the  I 
excavations  about  the  Noble  Sanctuary,  which,  as  archreolo-  f 
gists,  you  may  find  of  value  to  you. 


•     • 


•    • 


1 


^.^^/lA  111  me  middle  ot  the  seventeenth  century.     To  the 
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THE  MONUMENTS  AND  INSCRIPTIONS  ON   THE 

ROCKS    AT    NAHR-EL-KELB. 

By  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawex. 

Read  ^th  January^  1880. 

TfflS  paper  is  foiinded  on  notes  and  memoranda  obtained 
dming  two  visits  to  the  rocky  pass  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or 
"  Dog  River,"  about  seven  miles  from  Beynit.  On  my  arrival 
in  Beyrut  on  the  23rd  September,  I  at  once  commenced 
making  arrangements  to  visit  the  pass ;  and  on  the  25th 
made  my  first  excursion  there.  Although  on  this  occasion 
I  succeeded  in  obtaining  drawings  of  two  of  the  rock  sculp- 
tures, and  a  general  survey  of  the  pass,  I  foimd  that  to  make 
as  thorough  an  examination  as  I  wished,  a  second  and  more 
prepared  excursion  was  necessary.  I  therefore,  on  October 
the  1st,  made  a  second  visit,  and  by  commencing  work  early 
in  the  morning,  I  was  able  to  get  the  greater  part  done 
before  noon.  It  is  from  these  two  visits  that  I  have  obtained 
the  notes,  &c.,  which  form  the  basis  of  this  paper.  As  my 
second  visit  partook  of  the  character  of  a  forced  march,  a 
great  portion  of  the  dista^nce  being  accomplished  at  fiill 
gallop,  it  will  be  useless  to  gauge  from  it  the  distance  or 
describe  the  route;  I  have  therefore  here  given  the  times 
as  noted  on  the  first  occasion.  A  ride  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  took  us  from  our  house,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Beyrut,  to  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Nahr  Beyrut  (the 
Magoras  of  Strabo),  a  stream  of  considerable  size  in  winter 
and  spring,  when  flushed  with  the  rains  or  melting  snows 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  nearly 
dry,  save  a  small  rill  some  two  yards  wide.  The  bridge 
is  well  built,  and  consists  of  seven  arches  with  broad  stone 
piers.  It  is,  like  many  of  the  other  works  in  Beyrut,  attri- 
buted to  the  celebrated  Fakir-ed-Din,  a  governor  of  the 
Lebanon  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     To  the 
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left  of  the  road  from  Beyrut  tn  the  bridge,  stretchee  a  lo" 
Bandy  plain,  exteuding  iulaiid  aa  far  as  the  foot  of  the  hill^i 
and  watered  by  the  Nahr  Beyrut  and  its  tributaries.  Tl 
land  is  covered  with  email  white  houses,  Burroimded 
gardens  and  orchards  of  fig  and  apple  trees,  which  supply 
the  markets  of  Beyrut.  The  poorer  classes  of  the  Arab 
workmen  who  tend  these  gardens,  live  in  booths  or  huta 
composed  of  a  framework  of  sticks  and  canes,  with  walls  and 
roofs  of  the  tall  grass  which  grows  everywhere  in  great 
profusion.  On  om-  return  home  one  evening,  we  found  ondJ 
of  these  fragile  structures  in  flames,  and  in  a  few  mlnul 
it  was  demolished  and  rendered  a  heap  of  ashes. 

A  ride  of  fifteen  minutes  from  the  bridge,'  along  a 
edged  with  the  cachts  iiidicus,  or  pnckly  pear,  brought  us 
the  shore  of  the  bay.  along  which  lay  our  way  for  about  twi 
hours.  The  point  at  which  we  entered  the  bay  was  a  littli 
to  the  south  of  its  apex,  and  we  now  saw,  due  north  of  ub, 
the  ridge  of  water-worn  rocks  which  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  pass  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb.  In  traversing 
this  shore-road  we  crossed  two  streams,  which  flow  down 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  first  of  these,  called  the 
NahT-el'Maut,  or  '^ River  of  Death"  was  crossed  soon  after 
entering  the  bay.  It  has  its  fountains  in  the  hills  near  the 
village  of  Brumonima,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  deod^ 
stagnant  pools  which  are  situated  in  its  delta.' 

The  second  stream  was  the  Nahr  Antileyaa,  eo  called 
from  the  vUlago  lyiiig  about  its  fountains.  We  now  reached 
the  edge  of  the  ridge  of  rocks  which  funns  the  northern  limb 

'  At  the  hmd  and  along  tlie  baoJiB  of  Cho  Bejrut  riTer  are  tmcu  of  '"f^tflt 

aqueducts  und  irrigation  canids. 

'  It   IB  eitremelj   iDt«reiitiDg    to    find   thig   name  giren  to  s  itreain,   off 
account  of   its    stngnant   and   marehj    nature,    aa   it   eiplaina  a.   pwMge  in,V 
00"  of  tlie  Iidubar  Legends  (Tablet  X).      Tlie   Btreani  down  which  lidutw  \ 
(NiniiMd)    Bails    in    the    boat    of    Urkhamtl,    llie    Ajejriau    Chaion, 
the  rirer  of  the    |J  y***  ^S-^  ""^^T  "^1^    nianl  niluti,  or  "watere  ct 
death,"  and  it  was  tha  wsj  from  Erech  (Warka),  the  capitjil  of  tidubar,  t" 
the  abode    of  Tnmti  or  Kha»is-Adra,  (he  AaByrian  Nonb,  whioh  wa»  aitoated 

It  is  therefore  GTideotl^r  one  of  Ihe  loifer  branohes  of  the  Euphrate*  flowing 
through  the  AfadJ,  aud  deriTing  its  name  from  a  seriea  of  slngnant  rcacbea  a 
murshos  similar  to  ihow  which  gare  u  name  to  this  Sjriaa  sireimi. 
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ot  the  bay  of  Beyrut  or  St.  George's  Bay.'  After  croBBmg 
this  ridge  we  aoon  struck  npon  the  southern  end  of  the 
Roman  road  traversing  the  pass,  and  which  forms  a  means 
of  crossing  the  rocky  promontory  forming  the  southern 
wall  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nahi-t;!-Kelb. 

The  promontory  is  composed  of  large  honeycombed 
masses  of  hmeatone  rock,  torn  and  broken  into  every  shape 
and  form  by  some  coiivuleiou  of  nature.  The  grey  aides 
of  the  walls  of  the  roadway  being  stained  in  many  places 
by  the  iron  oxide,  especially  where  the  clefts  in  the  rocks 
have  become  the  channels  fnr  small  mountain  rills,  pre- 
sented a  variety  of  extremely  strange  pictures.  Perfectly 
barren,  and  broken  into  immense  boulders,  lie  piled  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other  hke  some  huge  caini,  and  stained  with  the 
blood-red  of  the  iron  oxide,  one  could  not  help  associating  the 
dull,  silent  statues,  which  from  the  upper  ledge  of  the  rock  and 
looked  down  on  all  with  a  stony  calmness,  with  some  mighty 
conflict  which  in  a  bygone  past  had  raged  in  this  rugged 
spot.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  this  cairnlike  appearance 
which  many  of  the  groups  of  rocks  assume,  that  Maundrell, 
in  his  description  of  the  sculptures  in  1697  a-d^  suggests 
them  to  be  "perhaps  the  representation  of  some  persona 
buried  hereabout;  whose  Sepulchers  might  probably  also  be 
diflcover'd  by  the  diligent  Observer."  It  is  this  extremely 
intelligent  traveller  who  has  the  merit,  certainly,  of  first 
describing  the  features  of  two  most  interesting  sites  which 
have  siiice  his  day  been  the  fid  d  of  much  valuable  discovery — 
namely,  the  pass  of  the  Nahi^l-Kelb,  and  the  ruins  and 
mounds  at  Jerabolus  on  the  Euphrates,  which  we  now  know 
to  be  the  site  of  the  great  Hittite  capital  city,  Carchemish.* 

Maundrell,  in  his  diary  of  March  17,  says.  "We  observ'd 
in  the  aides  of  the  Rock  above  us,  several  Tables  of  figures 
carv'd,  which  seem'd  to  promise  something  of  Antiquity, 
To  be  satisfied  of  which,  some  of  us  cUmber'd  up  to  the 
place,  and  found  there  some  signs  as  if  the  old  way  had  gone 


'  So  TAlled  iroin  the  legend  of  tbe  Dragon  baring  bseii  aluiu  bj  St.  George 
on  the  aboitM  of  tbe  b&j.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  erect«it  on  tbe  spot  where  he 
wuhed  hie  handsafter  the  Fraj  nre  etiU  nbown.    (See  Bobiusan,  III,  12.) 

'  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  tbe  Euphnit«.   Oiford,  17*1,  p.  37. 
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iQ  that  Region,  before  AnUyninut  cut  the  other  more  co:^ 
veiiient  passage  a  little  lower.  In  several  places  hereaboufl 
we  saw  strange  antique  figures  of  Men,  carv'd  in  the  uatnraf 
llock  in  Mezzo-Rehevo,  and  in  bigness  equal  to  life.  Clcx 
by  each  figure  was  a  large  Table  plain'd  iu  the  eide  of  thrf 
Rock,  and  border'd  round  with  Mouldings.  Both  the  Effigies 
and  the  Tables  appear'd  to  have  been  anciently  iiiscrib'd  all 
over :  But  the  characters  are  now  bo  defac'd  that  nothing 
but  the  footatops  of  them  wore  visible.  Only  there  was  oiu 
of  the  figures  that  had  both  its  liueaments  and  its  Inecri; 
tions  entire," 

Soon  after  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Roman  road  i 
reached,  the  ascent  begins,  and  the  highest  point  is  reached.9 
This   spot  is   nearly  opposite  Tablet  No.   7.   certainly  j 
less  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  it  a  I 
^-iew  of  the  coast  as  far  as  JebeO  (Gebal)  is  obtained.   Above; 
on  the  line  of  the  ancient  roadway,  are  to  be  seen  five  of  thJ 
sculptures,  two  Egyptian,  and  three  Assyrian.    The  road  n 
descends  somewhat  rapidly  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  profl 
montory,  when  an  abnipt  turn  to  the  right  brings  us  to  tJifrl 
northern  face  of  the  pass ;  and  here  the  descent  is  very  steeK 
and  slippery,  continuing  so  until  the  ford  is  reached-    Havi 
traversed  about  twenty  yards  of  this  roadway,  we  are  fee* 
by  a  sculptured   tablet   of  Assyrian  workmanship  (No.  4)il 
standing  to  the  right  of  the  roadway  on  the  rock  which  fore 
the  corner-stone,  where  the  ancient  Egypto- Assyrian  roadV 
turned  east  to  descend  to  the  ford.     From  this  point  to  th«| 
ford  the  ancient  and  the  Roman  road  coincided.     Betweeirl 
twenty   and   thirty   yards    further    along   this    roadway  »■ 
second  pair  of  tablets,  ranged  side  by  side  (Nos.  2  and  3),.r 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  rock  wall  of  the  pass ;  and  a  few  yardafl 
further  on,  directly  opposite  the  ford,  an  Egyptian  tablet's 
is  found  cut  on  the  rock.     The  Roman  road  continues  along 
the  pass  for  abont  six  hundred  yards,  ind  then  crosses  the^ 
river  by  a  bridge.     This  bridge  is  of  ancient  coustructioii| 
but  has  been  repaired  and  altered  by  the  Tm'kisli  authoritiov-l 
since  it  was  built  by  the  Romans.     Dr.  Robinson  mentions  j 
having  seen  an  Arabic  inscription  in  a  field  near  the  bridge 
on  the  face  of  a  low  rock,  which  mentions  repairs  having 
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been  done  to  the  bridge  by  Sultan  Selim  I,  about  A.D.  1517.* 
The  roadway  also  has  been  repaired  and  improved  of  late 
years,  both  by  the  Tui-kish  authorities  and  the  French  army 
of  occupation  in  1860-61. 

The  brief  examination  which  I  made  of  the  tablets  upon 
the  occ€t8ion  of  my  first  visit,  convinced  me  that  certainly,  as 
regards  the  Assyrian  monuments,  we  have  a  chronological 
sequenoe  commencing  with  Tablets  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  ending 
with  Tablet  No.  9,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  ancient  road- 
way. This  series  begins  with  the  tablets  of  the  early  Assyrian 
empire,  B.O.  1300 — 1050,  and  terminates  with  a  royal  record 
of  Esarhaddon,  erected  on  the  termination  of  his  tenth  ex- 
pedition against  the  Egyptian  king  Tirhakah.  To  examine 
these  tablets  it  is  therefore  best  to  commence  with  the  one 
immediately  opposite  the  ford  (No.  1),  and  proceed  in  a 
reverse  direction  to  that  taken  in  coming  from  Beyrut. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  order  of  the  monuments, 
as  well  as  the  period  to  which  my  examination  would  lead 
me  to  assign  them : — 


No. 

Nation. 

Shafb. 

HXIOBT. 

BUUDTH. 

DSFTH. 

DATS  AHD  RnrAKKS. 

I 

Egyptian 

Square  headed 

7ft.  6  in. 

Sft.Sin. 

6in.9 

,  /Barneses II.  Dedi- 
\    cated  to  Phtha  ' 

II 

Assyrian 

Square  headed 

6 

7 

4 

5 

4i 

J  Assur-ris-ilim  (P) 
\    (B.O.  1140) 

III 

Assyrian^ 

Square  headed 

5 

I 

2 

4 

6 

'  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
'.    ^.0.1100) 

ly 

Assyrian 

Bound  headed 

6 

1 

2 

6i 

4J 

J  Assumazirpal. 
(B.C.  885) 

V 

Assyrian 

Bound  headed 

6 

4 

2 

n 

6 

'  Shalmanesar  III. 
(B.C.  860) 

VI 

Egyptian 

Square  headed 

7 

6 

8 

8 

6i 

J  Barneses  II. 

L  Dedicated  to  Ba> 

vn 

Assyrian 

Bound  headed 

7 

8 

8 

8* 

5i 

r  Sennacherib. 
\    (B.C.  702) 

vm 

Egyptian 

Square  headed 

7 

6 

8 

8 

5i 

r  Barneses  II.  Dedi- 
cated to  Ammon 

IX 

Assyrian 

Bound  headed 

6 

0 

3 

1 

6 

r  Esarhaddon. 
1    (B.C.  681)* 

^  Bobinson,  Bibhcal  Besearches  in  Palestine  in  1852,  p.  618.  Cf.  Trans. 
Eoyal  Soc.  lit.,  4to.,  Vol.  III.,  1839,  pi.  2,  No.  8. 

^  Surface  cleaned  for  French  inscription,  and  therefore  deeper  than  Nos.  6,  8. 

'  These  dedications  are  assigned  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  who  examined  the  tablets  in 
1845.    Briefe  aus  Aegypten,  402. 

*  I  discovered  the  remains  of  another  Assyrian  monument  there,  almost 
destroyed. — A.  H.  S. 

^  Portion  of  inscription  remaining  proyes  erection  in  B.C.  672-1. 
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Tablet  No,  1  ia  an  Egyptian  record,  and  it  has  been  taki 
by  the  French  troops  forming  the  army  of  occupation  it 
(1860-61)   Syria  dtuing  the   Druze  masBacres,  to  receive 
French  inscription  recording  their  presence.     The  surface 
the  tablet  has  been  cleaned  and  smoothed,  to  receive  a 
of  yellow  paint  or  stucco,  and  an  inscription  in  French 
upon  it  I     The  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  tablet 
entirely  removed  any  traces  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  textj 
which  may  have  existed,  perhaps,  very  faintly.    Neither 
jambs  or  lintel  bear  any  marks  which  will  affurd  a  clue.    It 
similar  in  shape  and  workmanship  to  Tablet  Noe.  6  and  8, 
and  was  of  similar  dimensions.     Dr.  Lepsius.  who  examined 
these  records  in  1845.  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  states  that 
this  tablet,  as  well  as  the  other  two  higher  up  the  ancient 
roadway   (Nos.  6,  8),  are   the   work   of  Raraeses  II,  "the 
great  Sesostris,'  they  being  royal  ax  volos  for  the  victories 
over  the  Khita  and  Upper  Rvtenu.     It  is  fortunate  that  an 
examination  of  the   tablets  was   made  by  such  competent 
authorities    as    the    late    Joseph   Bonomi,    in    1834,'    and 
Dr.  Lepaius,  in  1845,  at  periods  prior  to  mutilation. 

The  next  monuments  we  encounter  are  a  pair  of  square' 
tablets  which  have  within  a  framework,  represeotations  ofi 
Assyrian  royal  personages.  They  clearly  exhibit  a  style  a^ 
workmanship  much  earlier  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
figures  are  low  and  squat  in  shape,  and  there  has  been 
none  of  that  attention  to  details  of  decoration  of  dress,  hair 
or  beard,  which  marks  the  works  of  the  middle  or  late 
Assyrian  empires.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  stone  ' 
bearing  a  representation  of  an  early  Babylonian  king,  con- 
temporary with  the  Assyrian  monarch  Tiglatli-pileeer  I 
(B.C.  1120),   to   which   the    first   pair    of   Assyrian    tablets 

<  Heredotua  atotea  <2, 102-106}  thai  ScBOBtna  m  hja  expedjliona  to  Asia  Uinor 
and  Thra™,  left  u  recorda  »ltla  antl  figarri  (dt^Xoi,  TVffoi) ;  aucli  ira  find  w 
tho  paeudo  Sesoatria,  now  suppoaod  to  bo  of  Ljdio-SyriBii  or  Hittito  origm. 
Moat  of  these  recorda  had  disnjipeared  in  the  time  of  Henxlotua,  but  he  atstat 
that  in  Palestine  or  Syria  ho  had  seen  aome  with  inscriptions  {it  tt  tj  IlaXaifri*^ 
Xvp'ij,)- 

'  Described  in  Trana.  of  the  Hojal  Society  of  Literature,  ToL  iii.,  pp.  lOS-10},   . 

>  Aaajriiui  Side  Koom.     Belief  and  inaoription  of  Uerodaob-oxIiii-aUu,  knW'B 
of  Babylon,  eir.  B.C.  1100.  *'■ 
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erhibit   a   marked   resemblance    in   workmanship,  and  the 
disproportionate  treatment  of  the  human  figure. 

One  of  these  tablets  must  certainly,  I  think,  be  assigued  to 
Tiglath-pileser  I,  a  monarch  whose  reign  forma  the  zenith  of 
the  early  Assyrian  empire.  After  his  successful  expedition 
against  the  Khatti  or  Syrians,  and  the  subjugation  of 
Carcbemish  V-tTf  ^111-*  ^TTT  "  Kar-ga-mis,"  he  visited 
the  western  Lebanon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cedar 
wood  to  decorate  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Assur  or  Kalah- 
Shergat,  During  this  expedition  he  passed  through  Ai-vad 
/Tm-TT<T  t|  E^TT  ■^'^"i-'^  or  "Ajadus,"  the  northemuiost. 
Phoeuician  town,  and  entering  into  a  ship  of  the  people  of 
Arvad,  he  rode  on  the  sea,  and  slew  a  porpoise,'  which  he 
records  as  a  most  heroic  feat.  In  his  visit  to  Lebanon  he 
would  follow  the  coast  route,  the  modern  Tripolis  road,  and 
would  come  into  the  region  of  the  Nahr-el-Ke!b.  The 
cylinder  inscriptions  of  this  king  do  not  mention  any  visit 
to  the  cities  of  the  Phoenician  plain,  but  it  is  probable  that 
records  may  be  found  in  the  mounds  of  Kalah-Shergat,  which 
will  enable  us  to  fix  more  accurately  the  date  of  the  king's 
visit  to  the  pass  and  the  erection  of  his  statue.  In  his  io- 
scriptions  ho  claims  the  title  of  conqueror  of  "the  land  from 
the  sea  of  the  setting  sun  to  the  sources  of  tJie  Tigris";  at 
the  latter  place,  the  fountains  of  the  Debeneh-Su,'  he  erected 
a  statue  of  himself.  It  is  therefore  not  extravagant  to  assign 
one  of  these  tablets  to  him,  as  erected  at  the  western  Hmit  of 
hia  conquests.  This  pair  of  Assyrian  tablets  have  evidently 
been  influenced  in  their  erection  by  the  neighbouring  Egyptian 
square-headed  one,  and  it  was  probably  the  presence  of  this 
record,  which  two  centuries  before  had  been  erected  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Khita,  that  caused  the  desire  in  the  mind  of 
the  king  of  Assyi-ia  to  place  a  record  of  similar  victories  on 
the  rock  "facing  the  great  sea,"  in  a  spot  which  formed  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  victors  of  Aseyris. 

>  CbIIo!  m  the  intcriptioni  natAam,  eiidetitljr  connected  with  tlie  root  IDl, 

'  Tlie  riier  Suhnat  \s  et'xietMj  to  be  identiOed  with  tlie  Debeneh-Su,  wlioee 
be&d  wstsTB  ore  near  U&e  Edgik  in  KurdistaD.  (See  Ta}1or'»  TibtcIb  iu 
Kurdulan,  Joui.B.(Jeo.8,,Tol.iiiT,fi)rl8fi5,whcrettreBeverft!ABBjriBi]»(Btue8.) 
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With  regard  to  the  second  of  this  pair  of  Aasj-rian 
tablets,  it  is  difficult  in  our  present  paucity  of  early  Aseyrian 
records  to  tell  to  which  Idug  of  the  early  empire  it  is  to 
assigned.  From  its  position  close  alongside  the  other  tabl 
it  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  near  relation,  and  we  are  therttf 
fore  at  liberty  to  assign  either  No.  1  to  the  father  of 
Tiglath-pileser  I,  that  is  to  |  —^  '^]]l^  t£  ^T->  ■^^'^^ 
Ms-iVtm  ("Assur  is  chief  among  the  gods,"  or  by  assigning 
No.  1  to  Tiglath-pileser,  No.  2,  which  is  higher  up  the  road, 
becomes  the  record  of  Aesur-bel-Kala  Y  t-tJ^  .- JT  —^^J  ^-^ 
Ait»ur~hel-kala,  "Assur  is  lord  of  all,"  his  sou.'  Both  thees  i 
monarchs  in  their  veiy  fragmentary  inscriptions  claim  to  hai 
visited  the  shores  of  "  tlie  great  sea  of  the  setting  sun,' 
but  until  more  historic  literature  is  obtained  of  tlie  early 
empire,  it  is  impossible  to  clearly  identify  the  tablets  as  the 
work  of  any  particular  kiug,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  their  being  the  work  of  kings  of  the  early 
empire.  We  now  pass  soma  thirty  yards  liigher  up  the  pass, 
to  the  point  where  the  Egypto-Aseyrian  roadway  joins  the 
lower  one,  and  on  the  wing-rock  some  seven  feet  froi 
the  level  of  the  lower  road,  facing  north-west,  is  placed 
tljird  Assyrian  memorial  tablet  of  Assyrian  workman! 
(Tablet  No.  4).  The  preparation  of  the  rock  around  the 
tablet,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  sculpture  itself,  at  once 
show  it  to  be  a  work  of  a  more  advanced  art  period  than 
those  which  have  just  been  examined. 

It  resembles  in  shape  the  statue  erected  by  Aesur- 
pal  (B.C.  885)*  or  Samsi-Rammanu  (B.C.  825)'  in  the  temj 
of  the  war-god   at  Calah  (Nimroud),  and  in  workmanship 
and  present  condition  may  be  compared  with  the  memorial 

I  On  the  bowli  from  SbenS'  EIibd,  nnd  on  frngniEiils  in  the  Brituh  Miuemn- 
'  In  tho  AttTrisn  Xmnsept,  Brituh  Museuui,  is  a.  high-uvlied  Blab,  hanng 
in  front  a  biu-mlief  of  tho  king,  nitli  Tsrioiu  ancred  s^nnbols.  and  on  the  ndei 
nnd  book  an  invocation  lo  (he  Asbjtiui  gods,  nnd  o  ohronjclo  of  tho  king's  OOB-  ' 
qucgta.    Before  it  sUnds  an  &ltar,  which  wa<  □riginall}'  sn  placed,  >t  the  e 
to  the  tomplo  of  the  ■'  Qod  ot  War."    Vide  piste,  "Trans.  Soc.  Bib.  Arob.," 
p.  278. 

■  A  four-aided  and  nrch-beaded  ttele  of  this  liing,  othenriM  called  8i 
■on  of  Sdinacberib,  is  pltuvd  in  the  Aaajrian  Side  Boom,  British  Uiu 
fide  "Tnius.  Soc.  Bib.  Aroh.."  Vol.  V,  p,  226. 
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tablets  of  Aaaar-nazir-pal  and  SlialmansBar  II  (b^.  860)' 
from  Khurkh  on  the  Tigris.  This  tablet  is  6  feet  1  inch 
high,  and  2  feet  6i  inches  wide  at  the  foot.  The  depth 
of  the  tablet  is  4^  inchea  at  the  top,  but  it  is  deeper  at 
the  top.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  the  royal  sculptors 
of  these  tablets  have  eo  contrived  them  that  the  water  is 
carried  off  as  much  as  possible.  Firstly,  by  selecting  a 
rock  with  an  inclination  from  the  upper  part  either  to  or 
from  the  spectator.  They  then,  to  preserve  the  head 
portion  of  the  tablet,  cut  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  water 
falling  from  the  top  will  clear  the  upper  portion  of  the 
figure. 

Tablet  No.  4  certainly  pairs  with  No.  5, 
which  is  situated  on  the  higher  portion  of  the 
ancient  roadway,  and  both  these  tablets  may 
be  assigned  to  the  middle  Assyrian  empire,  and 
with  certainty  to  the  reigns  of  AsBur-nazir-pal 
(y  1^*:^^  At  \]  Assur-natBir-abla)  B.C.  885-860, 
and  bis  warlike  sou  Sbalmanesar  II  (b.c,860-825) 
(T  '"'"T  KT^  ^T  "7^  4-  Sbalmanesar).  Of  the  >">  *■»  ^o  >•■■>■ 
erection  of  both  of  these  tablets  we  have  distinct  records  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  That  erected  by  Assur-nazir-pal 
was  to  record  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  campaign  in 
B.C.  880,  when  he  finished  a  victorious  march  through  Syria 
by  receiving  the  tribute  of  the  people  of  Arvad  (Aradns), 
Gebal  (Jebeil),'  Sidon  (Said),*  Tyre  (Sur),*  &c.  He  then 
states  that  he  erected  an  image  of  his  majesty  over  against 
the  great  sea,  and  offered  victims  and  hhations  to  his  gods. 
Tablet  No.  4  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assigned  to  Assur- 
nazir-pal,  whose  work  at  Nimroud  it  closely  resembles. 

'  In  the  Nimroud  Saloon  (central),  British  Sluseum,  are  two  tablets  with 
figures  and  inscriptions,  oDe  represeDting  Sbalmaneeer  IT,  and  the  other  jlsrar- 
nazir-pal.    Vide  ••  Trans.  Soo.  Bib.  Arch.,"  plate,  Vol.  TI,  p.  88. 

*  -^  t^  ""ET  Tf  Tf    »«-«*■'«*   (H'-brew  n-h^). 
'  ^]]  ti^]  '-'"T  It  T?    ?*■''''■'"■''<    (Sid"")- 

*  /^  ECTT  I J  T{  Zurra-aHTjte).  Mimroud  PaTcmeot  Inscriptions. 
W.A.I.    Tol.  1.     PI.  26, 1.  B6. 
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We  now  come  to  No.  5,  wlncli  certainly  pairs  with  No.  4, 
is  the  work  of  Slialmanesur  II,  the  mouarch  to  whose  1ft" 
patronnge  of  art  we  owe  those  splendid  trophies  (the  bronxe 
gates)  from  Ballawat.  The  discovery  of  these  records  seems 
to  have  come  at  a  time  most  opportune,  at  a  time  when  the 
reading  of  the  inscriptions  was  being  placed  on  a  finn  basis, 
and  when  ilhistrative  materials,  either  as  sculpture  or 
painted  walia.  such  as  have  done  so  much  for  Egypt, 
were  much  needed,  When  first  these  bronze  gates  w( 
brought  to  England,  most  of  ua  who  examined  them 
thrown  on  the  wrong  scent  as  to  their  author  by  the  di*- 
(Mjvery  of  the  tablets  uf  Assur-nazir-pal  in  the  temple  to 
which  the  gates  formed  the  entrance.  I  at  the  time  hastily 
asserted  a  scene  on  these  gates  to  he  a  representation 
of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  Tablet  No.  4  by  the 
AsBjTian  king.'    The  inscription  on  the  bronze  gates  reading 

•^  «  -T<  ten  -  <-cId  "T  [-'I  T!]  -m 

^alarn  san'uti  t/a  ina  eli  iiamti  \Na-a-r{\  u-zi-ir  iiiJci  ana  Hi 
"An  image  of  my  majesty  over  against  the  sea  of  the  Ni 
I  placed,  and  victims  to  the  gods  I  brought."  The  portii 
marked  being  much  worn,  I  hastily  restored  Akhari,  "the 
west,"  "the  Phoenicians."  The  fragment  now  being  cleaned, 
we  are  able  to  reetify  this  eiTor.  I  am  anxious  to  correct 
ray  mistake,  as  I  find  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  in  his  notice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  has  followed  my  lead,  and  stated 
that  one  of  the  statues  here  (Nahr-el-Kelb)  was  erected  by 
Assur-bani-pal  (?)  (Assnr-nazir-pal),  is  represented  on  the 
Ballawat  gates.  The  scene  we  now  know  represents  the 
erection  of  a  st^itue  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van.  Other 
examples  represent  the  carving  of  statues  at  tbe  head-nal 
of  the  Tigris,  &c.  Although  the  Ballawat  gates  do 
fiimish  us  with  a  representation  of  these  particular  statuee, 
they  do,  however,  fmiiiah  a  series  of  pictures  which  enable 
us  very  clearly  to  understand  the  ceremonies  which  took 
place  at  the  dedication  of  similar  works. 

1  "Trans.  Soo.  Bib.  Arcli.,"  Vol.  VI,  p.  663. 
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In  the  ingeription  of  Shalmanesar  II,  we  have  mention 
of  the  erection,  at  two  periods,  of  statues  of  the  conqueror 
in  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Lebanon.  In  his  first  expedition, 
in  B.C.  860-8.19,  the  king  mai-ched  to  the  shores  of  "the  sea 
of  the  west,"  and  received  tribute  of  the  kings  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  erected  an  image  of  hie  royalty  on  the  shores  of 
the  aea.  I  may  here  mention  tlmt  one  of  tlie  fragments  of  the 
bronze  gates  from  Ballawat.  in  the  posBession  of  Mrs.  Rassara, 
lias  upon  it  a  representation  of  Assyrian  soldiers  cariying 
down  beams  of  cedar  wood  from  Lebanon,  part  of  the 
array  of  the  fii-st  expedition  ;  above  are  the  remains  of  this 
inscription:  ^  //  *-<T<  ^tl?  :alam  aaniiti  i/a^  ^* a,  statue  of 
my  royalty";  and  when  perfect  we  may  conchide  that  there 
was  here  a  representation  of  the  king's  image  at  Nahr-el-Kelb. 
Accounts  of  this  expedition  are  to  he  found  on  the  Black 
Obelisk  (Layavd).  and  on  the  t;iblet  from  Kurkh  (W.A.L  III). 
There  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  of  this  king  published 
in  W.A.I,  in,  pi.  6,  referring  to  the  eighteenth  campaign, 
B.C.  841,  which  states  that  after  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Syrian  kings  headed  by  |  f  J^  yj  •^'^J  KJia-za-el, 
"  Hazae!,"  king  of  Damascus,  and  the  reception  of  tribute 
from  T  EE«  =!TT=  T?  *  r  -V]  ^tj\]  =TT<r  «=£  K.„,i 
abil  Khn-itm-ri,  "  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,"  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Gebal.  a  statue  of  the  king  was 
erected  iu  or  near  Lebanon  (  **"  tft^  *'^1  '"^D  -^''''"'"'' 
where  he  had  gone  to  obtain  cedars,  on  the  mounf-ain  of 
^  A^""!  *"-&  £-11  -^""""t  '^^  Buhli-RaSi,  a  spot  with 
a  most  Phoenician  sound.  A  few  words  remaining  on  either 
of  the  statues  Nos.  4  or  5  would  have  solved  this  diificulty, 
but  such  do  not  exist. 

The  Tablet  No.  6  ia  an  Egyptian  one,  dedicated,  as  Dr. 
Lepsius  states,  to  the  Egyptian  sun-god  Ra,  by  Rameses  II. 
Of  the  Egyptian  tablets  which  are  here,  this  one  is  by  fiir  the 
best  preserved,  and  most  certaiidy  there  are  traces  of  its 
having  borne  a  hieroglyphic  inscription ;  in  the  upper  portion 
is  a  tableau  representing  Rameses  II  standing  in  adoration 
before  a  seated  deity.     I  must  here  differ  from  those  who 
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emphatically  state  that  ihey  can  see 
on  these  tablets. 

Dr.  Robinson,  who  visited  the  pass  in  185i,  states 
("  Reeearches,"  iii,  p.  620),  "  In  the  corners  of  the  three 
Egyptian  tablets,  there  are  holes,  as  for  metal  cramps ;  as  if 
a  metal  plate  or  marble  tablet,  perhaps  with  sciJptn 
an  inscription,  had  been  fastened  within  the  border,  cove] 
the  interior  surface.  In  that  case,  the  rock  surface  of  these 
three  tablets  was  never  sculptured.  I  (Dr.  R.)  must  here 
express  my  assent  to  the  negative  testimony  of  Mr.  v.  Wilden- 
bruch,  in  which  Dr.  Eli  Smith  and  Consul  Schultz  concurred, 
that  ho  was  able  to  distinguish  on  these  three  tablets 
hieroglyphics ;  although  he  thought  the  sunken  humaai 
figures  could  be  recognized.  1  must  confess,  that  for 
myself,  {Dr.  R.)  on  neither  of  my  visits  (March  3rd  and 
June  19tli).  although  both  were  made  at  midday  and  under 
a  brilliant  sun,  could  I  distinguish  either  hieroglyphics  or 
other  figures.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  with  the 
sun  in  another  direction,  and  with  a  different  condition  of 
light  and  shade,  and  less  of  glare,  such  outlines  can  be 
traced.  But  then,  how  are  the  cramps  at  the  comerB 
be  accounted  for?  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  but  think,  thi 
fancy  has  had  much  to  do  in  making  out  the  reputed  copie« 
of  these  Egyptian  tablets."  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  one  whose  close  attention  to  the  n>innte 
detail  of  a  traveller's  and  explorer's  life,  would  render  '. 
no  mean  authority;  but  still  I  must  differ  from  him  in 
gard  to  this  point.  My  fii-st  visit  brought  me  to  the  pi 
at  about  ten  o'clock,  when  I  examined  the  Egyptian  tablets 
Nos.  6  and  8,  and  must  certainly  afQrm  that  I  could  dis- 
tinctly trace  indications  of  the  body  of  the  tablet,  ae  well  as 
the  jambs,  having  been  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  In  No.  S 
they  were  not  so  apparent  as  in  No.  6,  but  here  also  t/ie  water- 
worn  htniei/oomb  celts  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  tablet 
had  a  regularity  of  arrangement  which  could  not  be  acci- 
dental. Moreover,  they  varied  in  shape  ci  msidi-Tably.  and 
one  could  clearly  trace  the  occurrence  two  and  thi-ee  times, 
and  even  more,  of  a  eiuiilat  cell,  which  could  not  have 
produced  but   by   the   water-wearing  of  a   similar  si 
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character.^  Standing  a  short  distance  away  from  No.  6,  a 
distinct  grouping  of  two,  three,  and  more  cells  could  be  dis- 
cerned both  on  the  flat  surface  and  jambs.  But  notwith- 
standing this  evident  indication  of  there  having  been  inscrip^ 
tionsj  it  was  totally  impossible  to  copy  any  one  group  with 
certainty.  Even  in  one  place  where  I  thought  I  could 
recognize  the  cartouche,  I  could  not  distinctly  make  out  the 
characters.  With  regard  to  the  groups  of  figures  on  these 
tablets,  No.  6  is  very  clear,  and  I  have  a  paper  impression 
of  it ;  but  No.  8  is  not  so  clear,  and  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
doubt  it,  when  an  Arab,  who  was  with  me  and  saw  my 
drawing,  pointed  out  to  me  there  were  many  outlines  of  a 
similar  group  on  No.  8.  On  the  lower  tier  of  the  cornice  of 
No.  6,  the  winged  circle  was  distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  the 
feathering  on  the  upper  portion.  In  the  case  of  all  the 
Assyrian  tablets  I  am  not  so  certain  about  inscriptions,  as 
they  have  sujBFered  much  from  exposure;  but  on  Nos.  5  and  7 
there  were  such  marks  as  led  me  to  consider  them  to  have 
been  inscribed.  This  peculiar  formation  of  the  water  cells 
which  honeycomb  the  surface  of  the  tablets,  is  exactly  the 
phenomenon  which  Maundrell  styles  "  nothing  but  the  foot- 
steps of  them  [the  characters]  were  visible."  The  worn 
left-hand  side  of  No.  9,  which  we  know  to  have  been  in- 
scribed, presents  an  exactly  similar  appearance  to  the  surface 
of  Nps.  5  and  7-  As  to  the  tablets  on  the  lower  road  having 
been  inscribed,  T  am  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  one  way  or 
the  other — 'they  are  too  much  mutilated.  The  markings  of 
the  decayed  portions  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  which  cover  the  Egyptian.* 

The  cramps  on  the  Egyptians  tablets  seem  to  have  caused 
considerable  confusion  to  Dr.  Robinson  and  others.     "  It  has 

>  Among  the  few  characters  I  could  recognize  were   /wwsa   often  repeated, 

i"""*!  CD  d  J}  These  characters  were  all  worn  round  at  the  edges,  and 
all  sharpness  gone,  but  these  shapes  appeared  to  liaye  once  existed  there.  I  maj 
add  I  had  no  capif  by  me  to  guide  my  identification. 

'  My  first  examination  of  the  tablets  was  over  a  period  extending  from 
10  A.M.  to  1  P.M.,  and  my  second  from  7  A.H.  to  12  A.H. ;  on  both  occasions  I 
saw  clearly  the  aboTO  indications. 
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been  Biiggeeted,"  he  says  [note,  p.  621],  "that  the   cram]^ 
aerved  for  hanging  tloors,  in  order  to  protect  the   ta.bletei^ 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  elsewhere  found ;  and  besideB,  in 
that   caee,  the   cramps  would   have   been   inserted  on   th' 
borders  of  the  tabletB,  and  not  ivkhin  them."     As  to  dmilar 
examples  of  rock  tablets,  I  am  imablo  to  produce  any,  bat 
surely  such   examples   of  the    plain    socket   hinge 
Egyptian   stone  door   in  the   central  gallery  of  the  Brii 
Museum,  or  the  Ballawat  gates,  and  the  stone  sockets  fn 
Niniroud  and  Babylon,  prove  the  use  of  a  hinge  such  as  woi 
require  its  sockets  inside  the  frame. 

Tablet  No.  7.  which   stands   between  the  two  Aesyrio- 
Egyptian   groups,    has,   by  nearly  all   who  have  examined 
these     records,     been     assigned    to     the     Assyrian     king 
y«-|^<<  t^<'T*«  ^^  Sin-akhi-iriha,  Sennacherib  (B.C.  703). 
The  work  of  this  sculpture  is  most  distinct,  and  the  size  of 
tablet  7  ft.  3  in.  by  38  ft,  8  in.  interior,  together  with  a  plinl 
mark   it  as   belonging  to    a   period   of  the   beat  art 
although  there  is  no  record  of  its  erection  by  Hennachei 
its  resemblance  to  the  Bavian  tablets,  and  the  figures  of 
king  from  the  Eoyunjik  sculptures  woidd  lead  one  to  asc 
it  to  that  king.' 

Sennacherib  visited  south-west  Syria,  Phcenicia, 
Palestine,  at  least  three  times  in  his  reign.  In  B.o.  702- 
when  he  defeated  the  Palestine  and  Egyptian  allies  at 
battle  of  Eltekeh,  in  the  provuice  of  Dan,  an  account 
which  expedition  is  given  in  the  Taylor  Cylinder.  Thi 
were  at  least  two  more  expeditious  later  in  the  reign.  Th< 
second,  that  in  which  the  siege  of  Lakish  forms  a  promim 
feature.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  series 
sculptured  slabs,*  once  forming  the  decorations  of 
Koy\injik  palace,  wliich  record  the  chief  events  in 
campaign. 

It  has  been  customary  by  chronologists  to  make  tbeetf' 
slabs  a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  campaign  mentioned  in 

'  Slmngelj,  Sir  A.  H.  Laj^rd  auiignH  all  thete  tableta  at   Saiir-ri-Edb  U 
Sennacherib.    "Nineroh  and  Babylon,"  p.  210. 

>  "  Trans.  Soc,  Bib.  Aroh.,"  Vol.  TI,  plate,  p.  81. 
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scripture  (2  Kings  xviii-xix),  but  I  am  incKned  to  regard 
it  as  a  second  campaign,  of  which  a  continuation,  a  third 
Syrian  war,  was  the  disastrous  one.  My  reason  is  this,  the 
slabs  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  such  a  size  and  such 
workmanship,  as  could  not  have  been  executed  in  a  short 
period,  and  the  defeat  in  Syria  was  soon  followed  by  the 
revolt  in  Nineveh.  We  have  as  yet  no  sculptured  record  of 
the  campaign  given  in  the  Taylor  Cylinder,  and  in  the  text 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  erection  of  a  royal  statue  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  sea;  but  this  is  not  strange.  In  the  in- 
scriptions of  Sennacherib  and  his  successors  a  more  florid 
style  of  literature  had  grown  up  than  that  which  was  in 
vogue  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneaar  and  the  kings  of  the 
middle  empire.  The  former  style  was  almost  a  diurnal  one; 
each  halt,  each  river  crossed,  each  city  captured,  the  exact 
amount  of  spoil,  &c.,  was  noted,  and  recorded  in  the  royal 
annals,  but  in  the  latter  style  these  minute  details  are 
omitted.  A  style  of  historic  writing  had  been  formed  which 
left  these  details  in  the  terra  cotta  reports  and  blue  books 
in  the  record  office  of  Nineveh,  while  a  gilded  abstract  only 
was  given  on  the  cylinders  as  the  annals  of  the  king.  To 
find  a  record  of  such  a  work  as  the  erection  of  this  statue, 
we  must  look  to  the  numerous  report  tablets  from  the  palace 
of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh. 

Of  the  last  Egyptian,  Tablet  No.  8,  which  Dr.  Lepsius 
states  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Theban  Ammon,  a 
sufficient  notice  has  been  given  above,  and  we  now  pass  at 
once  to  the  most  interesting  monument  of  the  series,  the 
tablet  of  Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  the  father  of 
Assur-ban-i-pal  (Sardanapalus). 

This  tablet  is  placed  extremely  close  to  the  Egyptian  one 
No.  8,  the  distance  between  them  being  only  14  inches. 
The  interior  measurement  is  6  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  1  in.  broad,  and 
the  lower  depth  of  the  cutting  is  6  inches,  it  being  somewhat 
deeper  at  the  top.  The  monument  is  the  one  of  which 
Maimdrell  states,  "there  was  one  of  the  figures  that  had  both 
its  lineaments  and  its  Inscriptions  entire."  There  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum  a  plaster  cast  of  this  tablet,  which  wa« 
taken  by  Mr.  Bonomi  in  1834,  and  presented  to  the  Museum, 
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I  believe,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.'     In  the  poBses- 
eion  of  this  cast  tlie  British  Mnseum  authorities  are  fortunate, 
for  they  now  Iiave  m  it  a  muck  betUr  oopy  than  the  orij 
tablet.    The  forty-five  years'  exposure  to  the  ravages  of 
and   i-aiii.  which   the   rock   has   imdergone   eince   the 
Mr,  Bonorai  took  the   mould  for  the  cast,   has  oblitera! 
much  that  wa*  tlien  visible,  and  I  failed  to  recognize  portioi 
of  the  text  I  know  to  be  extant  in  the  caat,     I  must  there^ 
fore  ask  the  members  of  the  Society  to  remember  that  I  ai 
describing  that  which  I  saw  in  1879,  not  what  was  to  be  sei 
in  1834.    From  the  paper  impressions  which  I  have  obtaini 
as  well  as  a  copy  I  made  of  all  I  could  see  on  the  tablet,  and.) 
a  comparison  with  the  text  of  the  ca«t  in  the  Museum,  thi 
is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  may 
recovered.     Fortunately,  sufficient  still  remains  to  give  ihm 
date  when  this  tablet  was   erected,  and   the  expedition 
which  it  was  the  triumphal  record. 

In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  this  tablet  are  a  numl 
of  sacred  emlilems  of  the  "  sun,"  "  crescent  moon,"  and  tl 
seven  stars  of  the  Pleiades,  and  other  strauge  signs.'     Tl 
royal  head-dress,  the   hair,    the   beard,  the   portions  of 
embroidered   robe   not   worn   away — all   show  the   greal 
attention  to  detail ;    and  the  sculpture  when  perfect  muat 
have  been  a  very  fine  example  of  Assyrian  workmanship, 
some  of  the  remaining  portions  exhibit  an  amount  of  I 
carving   rarely   expended   on   rock   sculptiu-es,   which  were 
usxially  bold  in  outline  and  scant  in  detail.     Strange  to  Aj, 
in  direct  opposition  to  this   attention  to  work  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Assyrian  artist,  the   selection   of  the   stone   exhibits  a 
decided  mal-judgment.     A  portion  of  rock  has  been  choi 
which  was  covered  with  a  thin  superficial  layer  of  fine  limi 
stone,  almost  a  marble.     The  cutting  of  the  bas-relief 
worn  this  covering  thin,  and  the  result  is  that  in  all  the 


■  Tliia  cast  is  now  in  the  Eoyunjik  OaUery  of  the  firitUb  Muwnni. 

r  The  BppeBTBnoe  of  such  nigua  "»  I  (U^  aud  IJ  which  huTe  a  uuirkid 
reacmhlunro  to  the  charactora  on  the  Uittite  monumeuta  from  H miintli  >ud 
Carchemish,  wlien  coupled  tritli  tlio  uppcaruice  of  the  Br  bruDuh  in  the  king*! 
luad,  aeeniB  to  indicate  that  the  Uittite  i^iuboU  had  a  siguifioatiuD  whioh  KM, 
imdontood  by  the  Ajiyriune  and  Bs-iijloDiiuu,  if  not  adopted  frum  them. 
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and  exposed  portions  this  layer  has  flaked  off  or  worn  away, 
only  the  thicker  portions  remaining.  The  decay  has  been 
most  destructive  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tablet.  This 
decay  must  have  been  very  slow  at  first,  as  it  is  evident  that 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bonomi*s  visit  and  copying  of  the  tablet, 
a  considerable  portion  of  text  remained  on  this  side,  and  that 
the  layer  of  finer  stone  was  not  entirely  gone ;  it  has  now 
on  that  side  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  Tablet  No.  7 
there  are  traces  of  a  similar  surface  of  fine  stone,  but  it  has 
entirely  gone.^  It  is  evident  that  in  1697,  when  Maundrell 
inspected  the  tablets,  inscriptions  would  be  extant  on  more 
than  one,  but  of  course  in  mutilated  conditions. 

The  sculpture  represents  the  king  standing  arrayed  in 
royal  robes,  and  wearing  the  royal  tiara,  or  triple  crown, 
richly  decorated  -with  floriated  rosettes.  The  right  hand  is 
elevated  towards  the  sacred  emblems,  and  the  king  appears 
to  hold  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  the  fir  tree. 

In  the  present  paper  I  cannot  fiirnish  the  text  of  the 
inscription,  as  I  wish  to  compare  my  copy  with  the  Museum 
cast,  and  to  thus  make  at  some  time  a  more  complete 
text.  Still,  however,  the  occurrence  of  such  names  as 
y  -,^y  <«  i^  y«<  ^iz^  Sin-akhi-iriba,  and  y  ->Y  ^5^^  ^ 
Assur  -  akha  -  tdtna,  together  with  the  royal  titles  of 
5^  tS^]  >->-y  ^::yy  <]^  &ar  BaUU,   "King  of  Babylon," 

^  V'  >^  <^  <  Igf  Jiyyy^r  ^^yy  *  6ar  mat  Muzur-u-KvAi, 
"  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  and  the  mention  of  an 
expedition  against  y  ►►^  ^^  ^TTT^  7ar-Aw,  "Tirhakhah," 
ending  in  the  capture  and  sack  of  ^X^  T*^  ^*ff  ^T*" 
>-^yy  /^  >-<y<  J  al  AH-im-pi  alu  sarruti  su^  "the  city  of 
Memphis,  his  royal  city,"  furnish  sufficient  material  to  find 
accurately  the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  record. 

* 

Esarhaddon,  the  third  and  faithftd  son  of  Sennacherib, 
came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  681,  as  we  know  by  the  eponym 
canon,  and  reigned  until  668  B.C.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Assur-bani-pal ;  his  reign  therefore  extended  over  a  period 

'  Notice  also  the  bad  stone  with  a  clear  flaw  selected  for  the  Black  Obelisk. 
^  No  king  until  the  time  of  Esarhaddon  claims  this  title,  and  he  not  until 
after  B.C.  672-1. 
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of  seventeen  years,  and  of  half  of  this  period  we  have  fiiirly 
complete  annals  in  the  two  cylinderinscriptionsmtliB British 
MuBeum.  From  a  small  fragment '  we  Itmm  the  outline  of 
the  events  of  his  tenth  year  (B.C.  fi72-l).  This  text  I  pub- 
lished in  the  Trajisactions  of  the  Society,*  and  it  states  that 
Tarku,  who  had  been  troublesome  in  the  former  reign,  had 
stirred  up  a  revolt  in  Phcenicia  by  inducing  Baal  king  of 
Tyre  to  revolt  from  the  allegiance  he  had  pledged  to  Assyria.* 
By  this  means  the  Egyptian  king  thought  to  create  a  block 
on  the  Aesyrio-Egyptian  road,  and  employ  the  Assyrian 
armies  until  lie  had  sufficiently  established  himself  in  Egypt. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  being  brought  to  Assyria, 
king  gathered  hie  army  in  the  commencement  of  the  ji 
in  the  month  Nisan,  and  prepared  to  march  at  oni 
against  Egypt  by  the  shorter  route  of  crossing  the  Syrian 
desert,  viA  Tadmor,  to  the  city  of  Aphck,  on  the  borders  of 
Samaria,*  and  thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Raphia  {^t]]  ^'\-  -(^  Ra-pi-khi).  Then  by  a  forced 
march  made  through  the  desert,  the  rear  of  the  Egj-ptians  was 
turned,  and  this  well  planned  campaign,  as  we  know  from 
the  annals  of  AsBurbanipal,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Memphis, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  Tirhakah  fled 
into  the  remote  regions  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  government  of 
Egypt  was  divided  into  twenty  sub-Aaeyrian  provini 
under  mixed  rulers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  an  Egyptii 
prince  named  Necho. 

After  regulating  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  the  Assyrian  army 
returned  laden  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  Memphis.  En  route  tribute  was  gathored  from  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  possibly  from 
Cyprus.  The  fact  that  the  inscription  on  the  statue  at  Nahr- 
el-Kelb  commences  with  an  enumeration  of  the  titles,  &c.,  oS, 
the  god  Hea  »-»"|  tfyif  yj  (Oannes),  the  Assyrian  Nep1 

'  8  2027. 

'  "  TranBaclioni,"  Vol.  IV,  pp.  R4-87. 

'  Zidon  hiid  fallen  early  in  the  king'sreign  (aee  Cjliniier  Inflcriplioi 
king  cUiniB  tlie  title  of  Kojtid  Zidmm,  "  conquoror  of  Siilon."  Tjpe 
reooTering  rrom  itscspture  at  the  end  of  the  men  of  Sholumnesw  111.  (B.C.  7 

*  »-^|T  ^^T  ^^~^  Ap'tii.  or  Jpliet;  Mid  to  be  Sa  paii  Sa-aUri-m 
"  on  tiio  b.>nlor»  of  Saumria." 
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who  is  here  called  ^^  ^^  *^<  ilu  tiamtiy  "god  of  the  sea," 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  king  had  just  accomplished  a  suc- 
cessful sea  voyage.  We  know  that  when  the  Phoenician 
king  of  Zidon^  Abdimilkut^  fled  to  Cyprus  in  B.O.  680-79,  that 
Esarhaddon  states  that  like  a  fish  he  crossed  over  after  him, 
and  brought  him  back  and  cut  off  his  head.  So  we  may 
conclude  that  this  special  invocation  here  supposes  an 
expedition  to  the  land  of  tB^]  t^  *^^}  ^"^T  5^«-«*-wa-na,' 
"  Cyprus,"  to  gather  tribute.  The  small  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Bay  of  Jimeh,  a  few  miles  north,  both 
form  at  the  present  day  harbours  of  refuge  for  craft  of  con- 
siderable draught,  and  would  well  hold  the  Assyrian  fleet. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Assyrian  king  had  prepared  to  bring 
the  rich  and  heavy  spoils  of  his  Egyptian  campaign,  and  the 
tributes  of  Tyre  and  other  cities,  in  ships  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  instead  of  over  the  land  route,  aud  especially  so 
as  he  would  have  to  cross  such  difficult  portions  of  the  road 
as  this  pass.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that  in  the  march 
from  Aradus,  in  the  Syrian  campaign  of  these  kings,  the  flank 
of  the  army  was  protected  by  a  coasting  fleet  composed  of 
ships  seized  en  rottte. 

From  these  facts,  we  may  conclude  that  this  statue  was 
erected  in  B.O.  671,  to  commemorate  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  Esarhaddon's  Egyptian  campaign.  With  the  statue 
of  the  conqueror  of  Memphis  ends  this  historic  sculpture 
gallery.  It  is  a  chance  coincidence,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
strange  one,  that  seven  centuries  before  this  last  victorious 
record  was  carved  on  the  rock  wall,  the  first  royal  record  of 
an  Egj^tian  king  was  carved  there  as  a  votive  offering  to 
Phtha,  the  god  of  Memphis — of  Memphis  in  its  glory.  With 
Memphis  the  series  began ;  with  the  fall  of  Memphis  it  ends. 
How  plainly  now  do  we  see,  in  the  small  act  of  placing  his 
statue  so  close  alongside  the  Egyptian  record,  the  proud 
assertion  of  the  victor's  power  1 

"  Oh,  heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times ! " 

Having  now  completed  an  examination  of  the  statues 
and  tablets,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  two  roadways 
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■which  have  crossed  the  point.  Near  to  Tablet  No.  4 
are  clear  iDdicatioiis  that  here  a  more  ancient  way 
the  Roman  road  lias  descended  the  northern  face  of  thS 
cliff.  This  ancient  roadway  was  eteep  and  nigged,  and 
■wound  roirnd  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  promontory 
about  30  feet  above  the  present  road.  It  then  takes  an  abrupt 
turning  to  the  south-east,  and  is  lost  among  the  fallen  rocks. 
It  can  again  be  traced  with  comparative  clearness  from  about 
150  feet  north-east  of  Tablets  Nos.  5  and  6,  past  them  and 
idso  along  the  front  of  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  when  it  takee  a  sharp 
curve  to  the  east,  and  appeare  to  pass  over  the  top  of  the 
chff.  It  would  seem  to  have  passed  inland  to  avoid  the  cliffe, 
which  form  the  southern  wall  of  the  promontory.  About  half 
a  mile  south-east  of  the  spot  where  the  Roman  road  ends,  and 
when  just  clear  of  the  rocts,  there  is  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  way  descending  the  cliffe  on  the  east  to  tho  shore. 
This  way  is  now  blocked  by  fallen  rocks,  and  torn  by  broken 
portions,  and  even  in  its  best  daj-s  must  have  been  a  very 
rough  and  difficult  road,  find  one  of  tho  class  called  in  the 
Aaayrian  dictionaries  ^|T  ^TY -jV^-  da-ra-git,  "a  stepped 
roadway"  (Heb.  Jl7,  p-adut),  and  extremely  difficult  for 
chariots  and  horses  laden  with  inateiial  of  war  to  cross.  The 
ancient  roadway  reaches  its  higliest  point  a  few  yards  south 
of  the  statue  of  Esarhaddou  (No.  9),  and  from  this  position 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  along  the  coast  northwards  as  far  as 
Jebel,  and  over  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  or  Adoni^-i 
river,  with  lofty  Jebel  Suimin  on  the  north-eaat  or  (ral 
N.N.E.— 30  points). 

During  my  examination  of  this  ancient  roadway  in  its 
upper  portion,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  opposite  each 
of  the  statues  or  group  of  statues  there  appeared  to  be  a 
space,  which  had  once  been  clear,  and  on  further  examination 
I  found  indications  that  although  now  covered  by  fallen 
rocks  and  d&hris,  and  in  parts  themselves  torn  and  broken  by 
earthquakes,  there  bad  once  been  cleared  spaces  wider 
the  road  before  these  statues.'   There  were  evidently  pli 
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forms  on  which  were  celebrated  religious  services  by  the 
kings  who  have  erected  here  their  memorials,  or  by  their 
issue,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  preceded  them. 

Of  one  of  these  religious  ceremonies  a  representation  is 
found  on  the  Ballawat  gates.  In  that  scene,  which  represents  a 
group  of  priests  sacrificing  before  a  statue  of  Shalmanesar  III, 
erected  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Van,  we  see  very  clearly 
depicted  the  ceremony  which  took  place  when  these  statues 
were  dedicated.  With  portable  brazen  altars,  and  clad  in 
sacrificial  robes,  the  priests  stand  before  the  statue,  and 
probably  chant  some  regular  liturgy,  while  minor  officials 
cast  portions  of  the  victims, — sheep  and  oxen, — ^into  the  sea. 
Some  such  similar  scene  as  this  took  place  on  the  erection 
of  each  of  the  Assyrian  statues  at  Nahr-el-Kelb. 

The  Roman  roadway  which  winds  round  the  pass,  and 
crosses  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  by  a  bridge,  about  half  a  mile  fi-om 
its  mouth,  is  a  work  exhibiting  considerable  engineering  skill, 
and  was  cut  by  the  Emperor  Marcus  AureHus  Antoninus, 
and  an  inscription  recording  its  completion  is  carved  on  the 
rock  above  the  ford.  I  copied  the  text,  and  revised  my 
copy  by  that  of  Dr.  Robinson.^ 

IMP  .  CAES  .  M  .  AVRELIVS 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  FELIX  AVGVSTVS 

PART  .  MAX  .  BRIT  .  MAX  GERM  .  MAXIMVS 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 

MONTIBVS  IMINENTIBVS 

LICO  FLVMINI  CAESIS  VIAM  DEIATAVIT 

PER  W^^^  ^lE^  %;W/3^  ^^Si 

ANTONINIANAM   SVAM  ^ 

Dr.  Robinson  states  that  the  date  of  this  inscription  is 
about  A.D.  179,  or  shortly  before  the  emperor's  death,  which 
took  place  in  A.D.  180.  There  is  another  inscription  of  the 
same  ruler  nearer  the  sea,  but  this  I  did  not  copy.' 

1  Bobinson,  p.  618,  has  the  following :  "  I  have  merely  separated  the  words, 
which  in  the  original  run  together ;  and  have  added  dots  to  mark  parts  of  words. 
This  inscription  (as  also  the  following  one)  has  been  copied  by  Maundrell, 
Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Wilson,  and  others ;  the  copy  in  the  text  is  that  of 
Burckhardt.  The  form  delatavit  for  dilatavit  belongs  probablj  to  the  stone- 
cutter.'*—W.H.B. 

2  "  Biblical  Researches,"  III.  pp.  618-19. 


S.'jS  The  Mouiiineiitu  nnd  Iifcrijilioiif:,  4"^, 

There  is  a  mnaU  fragment  of  a  column  (R),'  with  a  few 
letters  ii]>ou  it,  which  projectH  from  a  rock  near  the  southern 
end  of  tlie  Roman  road,  but  there  is  not  Bufficient  reinaiaiug  , 
to  make  a  copy  of,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  letters  l<.aA 
1  am  iucUned  to  think  that  Dr.  Robiusbn's  suggestion  aflil 
its  being  portion  of  a  milestone  is  correct.  With  this  i 
my  description  of  the  monuments  in  tht;  pass. 

Before  couclu&ig  this  paper,  there  is  one  point  whifdt  1 
would  bring  before  the  menibers  of-ttea;  Society.  It  has  been  - 
suggested  by  some,  that  the  Assyrian  armies  on  the  march 
crossed  the  north-west  Lebanon,  and  came  dowii  the  valley 
of  the  Nalir-el-Kelb.  There  ia  one  little  fact  which  b 
me  perfectly  conclusive  that  the  shore  route,  the  route  .< 
the  present  day,  was  the  way  as  far  as  Aradus ;  there  is  not  j 
single  trace  of  a  monument,  Aaej-rian  or  Egyptian,  on  the 
east  side  above  tlie  ford  which  crosses  the  Nahi^el-Kelb,  and 
which  was  the  ancient  mode  of  crossing  the  stream  prior  to 
the  coneti-uotioQ  of  the  bridge  by  the  Romans.' 

'  Be(>  ■koti.'b  ii;Bp. 

'  Burton,  UiuTiplored  Sjrin.iol.i,  pp.lS2-33.  We  were  Rimout  to  B«a»rlain 
if  the  Assjriaa  lablolB  nt  the  Ljctu  mouth,  and  raid  to  dBto  from  Sin-aiM-iriia 
(SanDaoliehb)  S5T0  ^ear*  ngo.  nere  the  mamoriale  of  arniiee  marching  b;  the 
ahorl  cut  to  tlie  sea  cuaat  from  Bioib&k,  viA  ZaUb  and  down  itreun,  or  if  thejr 
followed  the  rood  prefermd  bj  the  modenia,  through  El  Buka^'an,  "the  low 
plain,"  the  entron(<e  to  Euuath,  which  separtLtw  the  Lobaniu  froiu  the  Jebel-el- 
Hulnh,  lo  the  port  of  Tripoli  (TambiUug-cl.Sluuu).  aad  thence  dowu  coact.  Wo 
ctreFull;  iospKcled  everj  ruin  and  remarkable  rocb,  bopiitg.  In  Taiu,  to  detect 
oorreapoDding  aculptuna.  Uatil  these  be  found,  we  muet  belieie  that  the  inTMler 
look  the  longer  route  hj  the  origiDol  iron  gate  of  Syria. 
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THE   st$:le  of  MENTUHOTEP. 

By  E.  L.  LusniNGTON,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Bead  7th  June,  1881. 

The  stfele  which  I  have  attempted  to  translate  is  one  of 
the  many  treasures  rescued  by  the  lamented  scholar  and 
discoverer,  Mariette,  from  the  ruins  of  Abydos.  The  text  is 
given  at  pi.  23  of  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work, 
"  Abydos " ;  and  also  in  pi.  303-4  of  de  Rough's  "  Inscrip- 
tions copied  in  Egypt,"  being  the  last  in  the  series.  Special 
notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  "  Mar.  Abydos,"  vol.  ii,  p.  34 ; 
and  also,  with  a  brief  summary  of  its  contents,  "Abydos," 
vol.  iii,  p.  144.  Several  portions  are  translated  by  Brugsch  in 
his  "  Gesch.  Aeg.,"  p.  132,  E.T.  (second  edition),  vol,  i,  p.  161. 
It  records  the  honours  and  services  of  Mentuhotep,  a  favoured 
officer  of  Usertesen,  the  second  king  of  the  Xllth  dynasty, 
son,  co-regent,  and  successor  of  his  father,  Amenemha, 
foimder  of  the  dynasty,  who  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign  associated  Usertesen  in  the  sovereignty  with  himself,  a 
fact  attested  by  the  inscription  published.  Mar.  **  Ab.,"  p.  22, 
which  is  dated  the  thirtieth  year  of  Amenemha,  the  tenth  of 
Usertesen. 
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At  the  top  of  oiir  atile  is  the  solar  diak,  with  two  arsei 
anj  prominent  outspread  wings;  below  the  middle  point  the 
square  royal  scutcheon,  above  which  stands  a  hawk  with  the 
double  crown ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  scutcheon  are  the 
words  "  Life  of  the  Born,"  one  of  Usertesen'e  kingly  titles. 
The  hawk  looks  towards  the  right  of  the  spectator;  lu 
front  of  it,  upholding  the  uas  sceptre  with  symbol  of  life 
afiixt.  stands  a  swathed  Osiris,  "  dweller  of  the  west,  lord  of 
Abydos."  On  the  other  side  behind  it,  "Son  of  Ra.  Usertesen, 
the  gracious  god,  lord  of  two  regions,  giving  life,  stability, 
strength,  health  as  Ra  for  ever."  Below  the  extremity  of  the 
wings  ou  each  side,  the  characters  expressing  Hut  (Edfu), 
the  city  of  Hor  Hut,  lord  of  the  mesen  (shrine).  This 
representation  fills  the  arched  summit  of  the  eilAe ;  the  lower 
portion,  engraved  with  hieroglj-phics,  is  square,  containing 
twenty-three  horizontal  liues.  The  space  facing  the  htst 
elevt'u  liues  is  shortened  to  the  spectator's  left  by  the 
sculptured  figure  of  Mentuhotep,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
upright  staff  an  tall  as  himself,  in  the  other  a  sceptre  of  the 
shape  which  is  read  as  the  word  X"^-  ^  collar,  hanging 
from  his  neck,  ends  in  a  face  with  slightly  bent  horns,  out- 
standing ears,  and  pendant  bands.  His  feet  extend  about  the 
width  of  two  lines  below  the  last  line  of  tlie  inscription. 

Careful  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  several  eminent 
scholars  on  the  vaiious  official  titles  handed  down  from  the 
earlier  dynasties,  but  much  of  the  subject  remains  still  not 
a  httle  obsciu-e.  In  deference  to  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
BrugBch,  1  have  provisionally  adopted  some  of  the  renderings 
wliich,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  his  Lexicon  he  will  uot  fail  to  elucidate  this  difficult 
matter,  and  show  convincing  reasons  for  his  interpretation. 
I  am  largely  indebted  to  him  (as  what  student  of  Egyptian 
is  uot?)  for  light  thrown  on  philological  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical problems,  both  in  the  Lexicon  and  the  Dictionary 
of  (ieogi'aphy ;  this  general  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 
may  perhaps  excuse  me  from  referring  by  page  to  his  works 
in  every  case  where  they  have  been  helpful  to  me.  The 
present    attempt   has  undoubtedly  many   deficiencies,  and 
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probably  several  errors,  the  correction  of  which  wiQ  be 
welcome  to  me  from  any  quarter.  The  words  of  Mariette, 
"Abydos,"  vol.iii,  p,  144,  "Un  monmnent  digne  d'etre  ^tudi6  k 
fond,"  inspired  the  wish  to  venture  on  the  effort :  would  that 
it  were  worthier  to  be  offered  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  indefatigable  and  clear-sighted  explorer,  who  has  been 
removed  too  early  for  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  the 
interests  of  science,  but  not  before  he  has  established  a  title 
to  deserved  renown  which  will  not  pass  away. 


Translation. 

LINE 

1.  Living  Horus,   life   of  the   bom,   lord  of  both   crowns, 

life  of  the  bom,  king  of  upper  and  lower  region 
(Ra-;^eper-ka)  gracious  god,  lord  of  two  lands,  son  of 
Ra  (Usertesen)  giver  of  life,  stability,  strength,  health, 
glad  of  heart  as  Ra  for  ever. 

2.  The  princely  ruler,  {a)  rampart  of  wisdom,  door  of  the 

inner  chamber,  Prophet  of  Truth,  who  appointed  laws, 
advanced  dignities,  fixed  landmarks  for  boundaries  of 
domains,  parting  off  the  first  from  its  neighbour,  (6) 
pilot  of  mankind,  giving  content  to  the  whole  countiy, 
a  man  of  truth, 

3.  foremost  amid  the  inhabitants  of  both  regions,  just  and 

true  as  (c)  Thoth,  his  brother  in  contenting  the  regions, 
leader  in  all  commissions  of  Pharaoh,  supreme  in  divid- 
ing words,  putting  things  in  their  fit  place,  treasurer 
and  guardian  of  the  seal,  Mentuhotep : 

4.  princely  ruler,  overseer  of  all  royal  works,  administering 

the  orders  of  the  divine  cycle,  dii'ecting  the  land 
according  to  his  knowledge  {d)  as  the  voice  of  God — 
he  gave  protection  to  the  fallen,  succour  to  the  needy  : 

5.  he  made  rival  brothers  come  forth  content  with  what 

proceeded  from  his  mouth :  a  scroll  of  Thoth  was  on 
his  tongue,  exact  beyond  the  perfect  index  of  the 
balance,  brother  to  the  king  in  {e)  upholding  his  name, 
steadfast 
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.  in  listening  to  words  even  as  a  god  in  liia  hour,  fikil 
work  of  liis  fingers,  lie  fulfilled  his  office  as  its 
filliDg  the  king's  beoi-t,  foremost  in  the  land,  di 
him  among  tho  chiefs, 

.  powerful  in  act  among  the  nobles,  occupying  a  seat 
joined  to  the  seat  of  Horos;  (g)  a  man  of  the  miigle 
ones  (A)  to  his  heart's  desire  (?),  governor  over  the 
niral  domains  of  the  hall:  finding  the  talk  of  the  palace, 
he  knew  what  was  in  all  hearts, 

.  he  brought  a  man  into  being  true ;  (i)  finding  things 
wrong  he  strove  to  bafile  such  as  spoke  not  truth, 
walked  according  to  truth  (?) ;  steadfast  in  heart, 
rivalled,  gracious  in  hstening, 

,  (J)  sage  in  speech,  a  noble  (k)    regulating   ordinances, 
honouring  the  god,  foremost  of  thousands,  as  beneficent 
man  he  knew  his  name,  (/)  image  of  truth  belovi 
void  of  evil  doing ; 

.  hastening  his  steps  to  the  courtiers,  he  defeated 
to  Pharaoh^Auditor  in  the  court  of  thirty,  be 
{?«)  curb  on  the  people  of  strange  lands,  quieted 
Herusha,  stilled 

.  the  negroes  in  their  (n)  valleys ;  powerful  in  act  througi 
both  parts  of  Egypt,  supreme  in  the  cities  of  Aeanand 
Teshert;  he  ibaued  edicts  to  the  South,  apportioned 
taxes  to  the  North,  everyone  walked 

.  in  his  light,  a  pilot   to  mankind,  appointing  works, 
raoting  offices,  lord  of  counsel,  mighty  in  love  (?  el 
ing  his  wishes)  brother  to  Pharaoh  in  the  great  palace, 
princely  guardian  of  the  seal,  Mentuhotep :  (o)  he  says — 

.  I  am  a  noble,  loved  of  his  lord,  doing  the  bests  of  his  god 
in  the  course  of  every  day,  princely  ruler,  high  priest, 
superior  of  every  tunic  of  Horus  (p)  (?);  seila(f) 
official  to  the  cabinet,  serving  the  god,  head  of  rural 
domain,  Mentuhotep. 

.  Prince  in  seats  reserved,  it  was  spoken  according  to  his 
voice  in  the  royal  hall  to  silence  the  courtiers — single 
to  the  king,  with  no  peer,  he  {'/)  upbore  truth 


eneficent 
belov^^^_ 

ieted'^^^l 
;  throug^^^ 
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LINB 

15.  into  the  palace,  mighty  spokesman  of  good,  single  in 

greatness,  giving  life  to  mankind,  nobles  came  to  him 
bowing  at  the  gate 

16.  of  the  palace,  door  of   the  inner   chamber,  prophet  of 

Ma,  pillar  in  Teshert,  overseer  of  western  lands,  chief 

of  nobles  of  South  and  North,  (r) loved  by 

the  god,  brotherly  alUed  to  the  god  (?)  divine  servant, 

17.  superior  of  mysteries  in  house  of  life  at  Cha  Chont  («), 

overseer  of  the  hall  of  Horus  with  face  uncovered  (t)  (?), 
great  head  prophet  of  the  royal  grace,  attached  to 
Horus  himself  (?)♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

18.  overseer   of   gi'anaries,    of   double    treasury    of   gold^ 

overseer  of  the  royal  archives  in  presence,  keeper  of 
seal,  single  superior  of  mystery  of  words  divine, 
Mentuhotep.     He  says, 

19.  0  all  ye  princes,  all  emissaries  of  Pharaoh,  all  ye  powerful 

in  act,  every  officer  of  the  king, in  love  to  him 

His  Majesty  in  the  temple  of  this  god 

20.  As  ye  wish  settled  state  on  earth,  favours  enduring,  (the 

succession  of)  your  children  to  your  seats,  (u)  say  words 
of  respect  to  this  tomb  in 

21.  the  place  of  eternity:  I  was  a  spirit  elect,  who  knew 

how  to  guide  his  speech  (v)  ;  I  know  honour  in  Hades, 
for  seeing  my  name  is  recorded  as  good,  I  am 

22 near  the  great  god  lord  of  heaven,  near  the  great 

god  lord  of  Abydos,  I  initiated  the  labom*  in  the  divine 
abode,  I  built  his  house.  I  dug  the  well  at  the 
command  of  my  lord  Horus. 

23.  I,  princely  ruler,  keeper  of  the  seal,  single  overseer  of 
temples,  overseer  of  marshes  for  sport,  overseer  of  the 
double  storehouse  for  gold,  overseer  of  the  seal, 
Mentuhotep,  son  of  Asenka,  justified. 
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{(i).  '^(7S\|f,'a  A  is  tlie  reading  of  Mariette  and  de 
Roag6  alike.  This  and  other  titles  found  here  occur  also 
in  monuments  of  earlier  date.  In  Una's  tablet  we  read, 
line.  4,  12,  ^  "Jm^  ^  ^  line,  4,  3,  13,  '^'j' '^ 
de  Roug6,  "Mon.,  (i  prt^m,  dyn.  121,  sees  here  the  familiar 
character  ©  »ep,  time,  and  Dr.  Bu'ch  (RP.  2,  4)  conjectures 
the  meaning  scrilie  for  a  time.  But  Una's  text  in  Manette, 
"  Abydoe,"  vol.  ii,  p.  44,  gives  a  different  character  in  lines 
9  and  13,  '^*  which  is  confirmed  by  Brugsch,  "  Worterb.," 
vol.  V,  p.  3yi,  who  explains  this  as  =  A7>  ^wn.  within,  tet 
"  Worterb.,"  pp.  1094-5.  This  reading  seems  also  confirmed 
by  Mariette,  "Abydos,"  vo].iii,p.  281  (1844),  where  "i^T^*^" 
occurs  twice.  Lepsius,  "  Denkm.,"  ii,  142(^  Ajf  «  4"  J  O 
In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Louvi'b,  edited  by  Pierret,  Et.  Eg.  8, 
several  analogous  instances  occur,  p.  5,  C.  13,  "^^  QP 
U  C.  74,  "^lJ^T  24  isam  No.)  the  first  titles  of  an 
officernamed  User  are  @  j  (m'c)  Iv  [j-^j^'ir  again  35  C.  176 
<=>©o79  {Am)  i^|l08C.  2  "^©o  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  characters  CD  and  ©  might  be  sometimes  con- 
founded. Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  \\  "^fj^  2^  as  a 
title  of  honour  lasted  many  centuries,  A  tomb  not  earlier 
than  the  Saitic  times  assigns  it  to  a  minister  of  Amen  Ra, 
named  Tetbast  Aufan^. — -Mariette,  "  Abydos,"  vol.  iii,  p.  481. 

(h).  Thus  translated  by  Brugsch,  "  Worterb,,"  voL  v,  p.  55. 
Or  the  force  "f  0  T  r  -pilot ;  hterally,  "  at  the  two  eyes ; " 

*et  Brugsch,  "  Worterb.,"  vol.  v,  p.  73.  who  refers  to  Lepsiua, 
"Denkm.,"  ii,  p.  7(ie,  Tvhere  it  stands  over  the  head  of  a 
man  in  the  ship  holding  a  wand  of  authority,  ai 
where  it  romee  twice  close  ti  the  figure  of  a  ship. 
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(c).   ^jj^    Tahutij  de  Roiig6,  which  seems  preferable  to 

Mariette  ^sa  The  phrase  "^^  ft  ^  literally  "  dividing 
words,"  is  verj  common ;  the  sense  of  "judging  between 
opposed  statements "  seems  the  most  natural  explanation. 

^^>'  A  A  Z;^  k¥  ^  S  No  variation  in 
Mariette  or  de  Roug6.  Brugseh,  "  Gesch.  Aeg.,"  p.  133, 
renders  the  words  "instructed   the  land  according  to  the 

best   of  his    knowledge,"    taking    apparently   @  ^v    A 0 

for  a  compound  preposition.  This  form,  not  known  to  me, 
is  perhaps  to  be   found  elsewhere.     I   should  have  rather 

expected   ^^  <=>  to  be  a  noun. 

(e).  Mariette,  ^J^^^fllX'^      ^®  Roug^, 

^\^i  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ""^^^  ^*®^y  ^"^  ^®  "&^*'  "  ^^ 

homage,  support,  protect,"  the  common  meaning:  but  is 
^^  which  follows,  '^^^'^^    his  name  ?   or  should  the  <ir>  be 

taken  with  y  and  awvna  with  'y  ]  S  "^  ?  The  great  Antef 
stele  (Louvre,  C.  26,  Pierret,  "  Et.,"  vol.  viii,  p.  25),  has  twice 

the  phrase  Y  8  O  ^  ^S.  lilies  13  and  17,  setting  the  mindj 
careful^  in  hearing. 

(f).  '^^^^^^dtrir— 1^^  *^^  expression  <^^jk  appears  to 
have  a  kind  of  prepositional  force,  conveying  the  same  idea 
as   1  ^  ^  ^jl  «J3sociated  with  Pharaoh ;    explained  by  de 

Rouge,  "Mon.,"  p.  58,  R.I.,  77.     We  also  find  ffUl  r]   ^  Y 

Mariette, « Abydos,"  3, 165,  and  (im  I  jl ^^  if  CliampoUion's 
copy,  N.D.,  2,  386,  (cf.  Lepsius,  "  Denkm.,"  ii,  123)  is  correct. 


-•>—  /VA«/VVNA 


(9)'     ^  -^^=^1111  a  man  of  the  surpassiogly  noble, 

unparagoned,  die  einzigen,  as  Brugseh,  "  Worterb.,"  vol.  v, 
p.  303,  rightly  explains  it.  - — fl  is  common  with  this 
force,  cf.  1.  14,  "  the  King's  one ; "  the  plural  is  otherwise 
unknown  to  me. 


t 
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(h).     A  phrase  follows  which  perplexea  roe:   de  Rot^ 

give.  TWZy^-^-t^m^-  '■"*^;^ 

the  first  character,  Mariette  htia  ^  ;   the  upper  part,  supplw 
bj  de  Rougi5,  was  perhaps  impeifectly  visible  in  the  ori^ 

The  character  is  nearly  the  same  aa  the  known  detem 
native  of     *"  8    and  other  words,  meaning  d^rhiesn, 
Jn  Mariette'B  "  Abydos,"  vol.  iii,  it  occurs  repeatedly  as  c 
noting  an  office   which  both  men  and  women   could  hoU 
e.<!.,   p.  336,"^  and  "^q     Again,  pp.  143,  192,  201,  3U 
(In  the  funereal  formula  given  at  pp.  133,  ((102),  it  ohvioui 
then  mean      ^  fi        Compare   Mariette's    "  Abydos,"    vol.  | 
p.  22 ;  both  monimieuts  belong  to  the  Sllth  dynasty.) 

If     ij)  '  could  be  considered  equivalent  to  W   (asugg* 
tion  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Birch),  the  ww 

T^  Jj  YiSTj   desire,   being  well  known,  we  might  under 
as  his  Itearl  desired. 

The  following  words  are  found  also,  Lepsius,  "  DeoktD 
ii,  p.  129,    ^5^  ^  ^  J        I    with  other  titles  of  Nehei 
p^numhotep,  one   of  which   resembles  our  text  in  the  « 
following      n       and    is    repeated    in    another    inscriptioi 
Lepsius,    "  Dcnkni,,"    ii,    p.     135A,     "^^  <^;; 
(Stele   of  Aikarnefert).      The  character   ©  or  c=j  is  foui 
often  with  phonetic  g  *^,  the  determinatives  vary  in  shajM 
but  seem  alike  to  denote  afield  or  ground  divided  into  portio 

Lepsius,  "Denkm.,"  ii.  p.  3,  we  find    A'"^!^.^^  " 
and 


hi 


I 


•■  Denkm., "  2,  6,     f  ^  ^  |,      The  fono   ^  ^  =;  » 
is   the   name  of  a  city;    Lepsius,  "Denkm.,"   ii,  p.  28 ; 
Brugsch,    ■'  Diet.  Geogr.,"  p,  473  ;     Lepsius,    "  Denkm., 
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p.  94d,    ^ft^J^^  P-  110c,    ^J^^    p.  114a. 

X  ^<KS.  comes   twice   in  a  fragmentary  inscription. 

Lepsins,  "  Denkm.,"  ii,  p.  72  a,  a  like  determinative  follows  the 
word  8e;^et,  ^i.  M     jOj^^^  Lepsius,  "Denkm.,"  ii,  p.  3,  has 

I^S  Br.W.B.6,  773,  regards  |^^  ^  =  ^li^ 

The  same  combination  that  occurs  in  line  13  of  our  text, 
§  c=>,  also  meets  us  in  other  earlier  monuments ;  Lepsius, 

"Denkm.,"  ii,  p.  3,  ^cz=)|  ^v  *'~~^  Amten,  lord  of  the  manor; 
Lepsius,  " Denkm.,"  ii,  p.  27,  ^  ^  f^]    also  36c,  39a-i, 


43,c,  87 ;  also  found  in  Pierrot,  Et.  8,  p.  8,  A  91,  and  p.  74,  B  1,. 

Both     D     and  ^  naturally  seem  to   express  lordship  or 

superintendence  over  the  domain.  The  following  <=>  while 
not  necessary,  may  be  rendered  over,  with  regard  to.  Do 
Roug6,  "  Mon.,"  p.  86 ;  cf.  Pierrot,  "  Voc,"  p.  370,  gives  to 
^  the  meaning  "rural  domain,"  but  the  way  in  which  it 

stands  first,  by  itself,  corresponding  to    S^  ,  §  ^        r-j  ^^S.  &c^ 

seems  to  show  that  there  are  two  words,  over  the  rural  domain — 
that  ^  C3  denotes  not  a  place,  but  a  personal  title. 


passage,  with  no  difference  in  the  reading  between  Mariette 
and  de  Roug^.  Still  ^1^  seems  so  hopeless,  that  I  cannot 
but  suppose   \     should  be  read,  a  determinative  frequently 

following   S        What  is  ^'^'^^  ^aife^  ?      There  is  no 

doubt  that  packages,  bundles^  is  a  regular  meaning  of  the 
word,  Brugsch,  "Worterb.,"  p.  1508;  Lepsius,  "Denkm.,"  ii, 
p.  62.     Men  are  pictured  carrying  bags,  with  the   descrip- 

tioo  above  J^T  0-^1=-^  ±55}  Ml  ^'^ 
packages  to  the  scribe  by  the  taskmasters  of  the  workmen.     See 
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Diimiclieii,  "Hist.  Inschrif.,''   pp.  17,    12;  conquered  peoplei 

come      ^    S^w^w^ under  their  burdens,  laden  witi 

gold  silver,  lie,  and  Uumichen,  "Hiet.  luBclirif,,"  vol.  ii,  p.  16- 
S  ^fef  y  ^g      I*"*  J^s's  a  different  sense  aeeiiiB  requi 
a  predicate  to     ^_    i  is  wanted.      It  is  possible  to 
the  word  with  one  of  einiilar  sound,  C 'fci  0^=,  Brugi 
1504,  where  squeezing  or  presBure  {»tifliHtj)  is  a  promiaeuH 
idea.      Ma;  it    here    signify   disorganined,    entangled,    lorong^ 
One  would  certainly  expect  a  different  determinative  witllfl 
this  meaning,  but  usage  in  that  respect  is  apt  to  be  capricioi 
In   Pleyte's   "Rouleau   Magique,"   containing    prescriptioni 
for  charming  away  disease,  the  word  occnrs  coupled  w 
several   other    expressions   for   bodily   maladies   (page  i. 

^  "^  "^  %*  "^  I ?i    t'/-   Brugscb,   vol.    vi,  p.  502.)J 

L^*^^  .?■  HP'^Ttf  T^"^-  Of  the  words  that 
fuUow,  ^  ^  has  the  meaning  seize,  Uike  hold  of,  or  (mostly 
with  '^a  as  detemii  native)  deceive,  deceiL  "^S*  may  be 
taken  as  adverbial  to  S  ^^"^^  V"^"^  ^^  it  """y  te  supposed 
that  the  bird  is  determinative  of  evil,  and  =r>  belongs  to 
what  follows.  On  the  first  hypothesis  II  may  be  held  a 
foi-m  of  i<=>VW  arrange,  put  in  order,  set  right,  the  fraud 
that  spoke  not  truth,  and  came  not  bearing  tnith.  This 
suggested  explanation  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Birch. 
Myown  hesitatingcoHJecture  was,  taking  ■'^  as  determina- 
tive, to  understand  *=*P^^  f  .  wakeful  to  seize,  to 
have  captiired  him  who  spoke  not  truth,  &c.  No  doubt 
.^a-  might  he  expected  as  determinative,  and  perhaps  this 
may  be  an  inadmissible  guess.  I  cannot  feel  confident  that 
the  right  interpretation  is  yet  discovered.  The  words  given 
above  may  vaguely  convey  the  general  meaning. 
^  1 
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(j).  The  beginning  of  this  line  in  Mariette  is  ^^^  in 
de  Roug^y  (1         ,  no  doubt  this  is  right. 

W.  P<=>;^|^^-7"^J^1|  InMariette. 
"  Abydos,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  24,  7,  the  same  phrase  occurs,  with  the 
variation  /xwwv  ]  v^  i  which  illustrates  the  frequent  omis- 
sion  of  determinatives  in  these  early  inscriptions,  and  shows 
that  I  Jji  refers  to  the  Idng.  The  difficult  phrase  preceding 
is  found  in  the  lowest  line  of  a  long  very  imperfect  inscription, 

Lepsius,  " Denkm./'  ii,  p.  135A,   ^^7^ ^^BJ 

and  seems  also  to  occm-  Pierret,  **Et."  8,  p.  63,  C.  170.  Com- 
paring the  instructive  criticisms  of  Mr.  le-Page  Renouf,  "  Zeit- 
schrift,"  1872,  91,  &c.  Brugsch,  "  Worterb.,"  pp.  1597, 1708, 
vol.  V,  290, 441, 1  can  but  oflFer  the  conjecture  that  the  words, 
literally,  fasten  a  knot  or  tie,  here  mean,  regulate,  set  in 
regular  form,   the  royal  edicts — Cf.  Brugsch,  "  Worterb.," 

p.  1600  on  """^  )  For  ^^  see  "  Worterb.,"  p.  1550 ;  it 
occurs  also  "  Ab.,"  vol,  2,  p.  24,  aaaaaa  |  A^  ^    ^ 

(I).     Y^^  J^  Mariette  and  de  Roug6.    The  reading 

op  o  is  suppHed  by  the  parallel  passage,  "Ab."  vol. ii, p. 24, 8. 

(m).  ^v^y^^^  ^  A  word,  I  beheve,  imknown 
hitherto,  cf.  Brugsch,  vol.  v,  pp.  11,  14,  who  compares 
A-  in  the  inscription  of  Antefaa,  translated  by  Dr. 
Birch  in  the  "Transactions,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  191.     Compare  too 

V  ^     ^  *^®  great  Antef  Stele,  1.  18,  and  Maspero, 
Rec.  Trav.  2,  109,  not.  7. 


(n).   Mariette  and  de  Rougi  both  §  (1  if!  aww     The 

word  ritesy  ceremonies  is  surely  out  of  place  here ;  must  not 
it  be  (I  ^^^  or  (I  /wwna  valley  or  upland  ?  If  Brugsch  is 
right,    the    same    word    is    disguised    in    this    line    again, 


Mi 
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^orterb.^^H 
ractor  c:^^^ 


cunouB     diiference    ib    here    between    Marid 
,  &c.,  and  de  Roug^  "^^  1 Y ,  which  eeer 


vol.  V,  p.  172,  wliei'o  it  may  bu  ohsorved  the  char 
!8  used  as  determinative,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
On  the  use   of  (j  =aj  g  for   Egj-pt.   we   Bnigsuh,   "  Diet, 
GeogT.,"  p.  1400 ;  for  ^^  O  o  O   "  Diet.  Geogr.,"  p, 
(«)■  A 

undoubtedly  right. 

(p).  y/aI       ^s  Lepsius,  "Denkin.."  ii,  135n  &  h,  amoi 
the  titles  of  Tahuthotep  has    P  ^?'  (Jl^  «/■  ' 
"M6I.  Egypt,"  3rd  aenes,  vol.  ii,  p.  109,   who  translates  i 
master  of  every  tunic,  so  too  ^numhotep,  Lepuius  "  Denkm.  j 
ii,  129.     Again  in  the  Vlth  Dynasty,  Uua  and  Pepine;ft  havT 
the  same  title :  Maiiette,  "  Abydoa,"  vol.  iii,  90  and  91. 

conduct   truth,    a    frequently    recuning    phrase, 
monumental  inscriptions  and  in  the  "Book  of  the  Dee 
71,  4,     — ^  ^-*^    a    ^rr=i  present  truth  to  the  lord  of  tmtl 
79,  5,  ^^^^^"^  I  uplift  truth  to  you.      In  Pi 
Sail..  IV,  p.  16,  9  Mechir,  10th,  Ra  raises  up  truth  to 

Chabas,  "Cal.,"  p.  77,  remarks,  both  gods  and  kings  are 
represented  holding  up  as   offering  to  a  god  the  symbol 
truth.     A  remarkable  form    /\  ^^  is  found,  Ros.,  "  M. 
Cult,"  40,  where  the  goddess  Ma  appears  walking 
other  deitieB,  who  conduct  her  to  Ra     /\       (,  l]  e/ 
Thoth  leada  the  way,  whom  Ma  follows.    In  a  tomb  descril 
by  Champollipn,  N.D.  536  and  852,    Tlioth  presents  to 
departed   spirit    ]\    with    one    hand,   <:=:>   with    the   ot 
addreaiDg    him    J_^^|^^ll  ■=— '(l!IIZi  ioj 


>  'H^    gdr    mat,    uplift   1 
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This  has  suggested  to  me  an  explanation,  which  I  propose 
with  diffidence,  of  a  phrase,  hitherto  translated  diflFerently,  in 

the    Todtenbuch,  C.  15,  1.  27,  ^^^^tmv:^3. 


^  .     M.  Leftbure,  who  reproduces  here  the  text  of 

Lepsius,  and  gives  no  different  reading  from  the  various 
copies  consulted  by  him,   seems  not  to  have  regarded  the 

I 

^^  which  appears  in  very  minute  characters  under     ^ 

as  having  a  meaning  of  its  own,  separate  from  the  name  of 
Thoth;  he  renders  the  passage  "Je  vois  Horus  avec  son 
rame,  Thoth  avec  ses  bras."  M.  Pierret,  "  Voc.  Hier^"  p.  263, 
quoting  the  words,  omits  ^^^  translating  "  Je  vois  Horus 
qui  joue  de  la  lyre,  Thoth  itant  avec  ses  mains."  That 
the  presence  of  the  goddess  Ma  may  not  be  thus  negatived 
is  shown  by  the  inscription  of  Amenhotep  son  of  Hapu, 
published  by  Mariette,  "Kamak,"  36,  line  23,  where  in 
a  long   passage    corresponding  to  this    chapter,    we  read 

"S^  TI  y  ^  J  ?^  ^^^^  ^^^^ ^^^®  ^*  ^^  (oar(?) 
tiller-rope  (?),  (the  difficult  word  nefrit  I  will  not  discuss), 
Thoth  with  Ma  in  his  arms  or  hands,  as  the  words  may  not 
unnaturally  mean.  The  same  combination  appears  in  a  frag- 
mentary inscription  given  by  Diimichen  H  I.  2,  43ft,  from 
Paur's  tomb  at  Thebes,  where  the  phrases  that  follow  like- 
wise recall  this  passage  of  the  Todtenbuch.  I  have  had 
no  means  of  consulting  other  versions  of  this  chapter,  but 
Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf  has  kindly  informed  me  that  as  far  as  he 
can  judge  from  his  inquiries,  the  goddess  Ma  is  never  omitted 
in  this  passage.  He  understands  the  words  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  had  occurred  to  me,  referring  >e«._  to 
Horus  rather  than  to  Thoth,  and  I  will  not  contest  the 
probability  that  his  view  may  be  perfectly  right.  By  his 
permission  I  append  his  translation,  **  Thou  seest  Horus  at 
the  helm-rope,  Thoth  and  Maat  being  on  his  two  hands," 
Le,^  "  one  on  the  right,  and  one  on  the  left  hand,"  or  "  one  on 
each  side  of  him." 


hi. 
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titles   which  I  cannot   explnin  —  the  two  first  frei 

the  old  empire.     For  the  first  1  Tv    we  find 

e.g.,  Lepsius,  "  Denkm.,"  ii,  p.  48,  03.    Can  it  mean  t'tu  or  j^ 

re)(^  knowing  in  speuch? 

The  nest    has   some   varieties    Ir  it*  V\    Lepsii 

"Deulmi.,"    ii,    61/.,  63,   64a   and   A,   95e,    | 
88n,    ffl*t*'=^\   61a:  only   a  fragment  of  the  same  titlA' 
apparently  remiunB  in  101   ^:z^<  Vs.  11  >v .      Pierrot,  Et. 
p.  74,  B.  1,  and  p.  108,  C.  2,   W^'^^N   P-  '^^'  ^-  1 
m  ^:^  \\  U^  a .    The  variation  in  the  order  of  the  chaxacti 
in  remarkable.     De  Rougd,  "Mod.,"  p.  il2,  quoting  the  til 
li-om  the  tomb  of  Kamnefert  (now  published  "  Inscrip.,"  StJJ 
BUBpecta  it  to  be  identical  with  [jl     Ji^^  and  possibly  coi 
nected  with  anem,  a  skin.     The  form  used  in  later  times 
however,  found  on  an  altar  belonging  to  the  age  of  Pepi 
see   pi.  1a,  Vol,   III  of  "  Transactions,"   p.   112,   where 
Anmutf  with  the  youthful  lock  appears  below  the  inscriptit 
on  the  altar,  a  passage  which  might  have  been  added  to' 
those  quoted  in  my  remarks  on  Anmutf  in  the  "  Transaetious,' 
Vol.  VI,  p.  526,  &c. 

The   following  words  H  dear  to   the   god,  preced( 

^.   SJl  SJ)    a  combination  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.      O 
this   be   a  parallel   phrase,  the  two   childish  figures  beii 
equivalent  to  another  duphcate  character  Wn  tn 
ing  brotherly  union?     See  Brugsch,  "  Worterb.,'"  p,  l:;.54,and'. 
again,  p.  1010,  where  8  is  shown  to  be  used  ■with  the  sami 

determinative  I^M :  cloMlif  allied  to  fforus  miglit  thus  be 
sense.    InLepsius,  "Denkra.,"iii,  436,  aprayertoRais  given- 
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8  g  O  i  grant  that  I  may  be  in  the  place  of  the  favoured, 

in  the  seat  joined  to  the  truths ;  may  I  unite  with  Ra.    A 
passage  which  also  illustrates  the  phrase  occurring  in  line  7 

of  our  inscription  fj  <r>  Jt  J]  p-,  ^^  imless  1  ^  ought 
to  be  !  ^  (?)  "  the  blissful  seat  of  the  truths. "  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  dual  ^  2^  he  coupled  with 
governed  ^7     |  V  ^ 


(s).     Q.  u  .     The  house  of  life,  or  sacred  college 

of  %axont  (?).     The  latter  part  of  this  group  is  known  as 

j^ont.  Nubia;  seeD.G.,  615.     Various  places  beginning  with 

Q^  are    given  by    Brugsch,   p.    558,    &c.,   among  them 

^  ^^  and  ©  jL  North  and  South  Cha,  to  which  a  third 

Cha  of  Nubia  might  be  added.  '*  Splendour  of  Nubia "  is 
what  the  combined  characters  originally  might  convey. 

(t).  ^.  ji-jj      The    word  ke/t   has  the  sense  un- 

covered, bare,  as  is  shown  by  Brugsch, "  Worterb.,"  p.  1493,  from 
pictures  in  Seti's  tomb ;  but  I  know  not  why  it  is  here  joined 
with  the  name  of  Horus,  nor  am  I  sure  of  the  following  words 

being    rightly  t»»l.ted  1  J|S10I11™-JY1^ 

divine  servant  supremely  great  in  royal  grace,  attached 
to  the  very  person  of  the  god  (lit.,  joined  to  the  limbs) ; 

(\  more  commonly  (1  A  ^v  or  (1  ^v  (\  is  used  for  a  royal 
pavilion,  for  a  palm-tree,  for  gi'ace  or  favour  (see  Brugsch, 

"Worterb,"  pp.  65-7).     Is  it  possible  that  1  A  can  mean  the 

queen?  This  would  suit  the  immediately  following  words;  see 
Brugsch,  "Worterb.,"  1215,  and  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Aegyptische 
Sprache,"  1871,  p.  125,  and  compare  PieiTet,  "Et.  Eg.,"  8,  38 


words  quoted  by  Brugsnh, "  Worterb.,"  vol.  vi,  p.  G6i>,  referring 

to  a  Bimilar  title  at  Meidum,  but  giving  no  explanation,  n 

I  suggest  one.    "^  ,,^_^  pierce,  is  given ;  "  Worterb.,"  p.  7S 

the  common  foniuila  '  ^  )  *=*  ^^.  ^5*  P  1 1 1  ^^°  P"**  ^^  * 
tomb,  as  it  etaude  in  Mariette,  "  Abydoe,"  vol.  ii,  p.  24,  3 
Is  thia  a  different  notion,  taif  words  of  honour,  mell-u 

l'=>^ 0  being  connected  with     1=>|.^  sacretl,  -. 

served,  or  is  it  a  slip  of  the  engraver? 

(r).  I     knew  his  mouth,  i.e.,  how  to  direct  it,  maj 

perhaps  be  the  true  meaning  of  this  expression,  which  I  ( 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  formerly,  but  find  ii 
from  Abydos  lately  published  by  M.  Piehl  in  Z.  A.  18Sl,p.l^ 
who  renders  it  "  sachant  de  bouche,"  and  given  also  in  t 
"Recueil  de  Travaux,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  115-16, 


Postscript. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  retracting  the  suspicion  expres 
in  my  note  at  p.  532,  Vol.  VI,  that  the  words  found,  Lepsiua, 
"  Denkm.,"  3,  l(i,  a,  3,  may  have  been  not  exactly  copied;  they 
are  confirmed  by  de  Roug^,  Ins.  250,  being  8  y  V  |'  '*™"  2 
](j(|^  Th6firetword|^^  must  be  =5,^' — "of 
which  several  forms  are  given  by  Brugsch,  "WiirterbV  914. 
but  this  particular  one  I  do  not  find  noticed.  "  They  (Ra  and 
Amen)  beat  down  his  foe  for  him,"  or  "  repel  calamity  frwm 
him."  Compare  Bmgech,  "Wfirterb.,"  1398,  on  Si  ^^ 
2    ^^.      v£.-^     and   "Worterb. 


:^fe* 


quoted  tronj  the  Prisse  Papyrus  [l    SS      2 
trouble."     Cf.  also  Chahas,  "  Egypt ologie,"  2,  71-2. 


5,  255,  a  plirase 
create  . 
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On  1^,  discussed  in  note  A,  compare  Brugsch,  "Worterb.," 
Supplement,  356,  831,  878,  who  cites  a  plural  form,  unknown 
to  me  before,  <^  \  S'--'  (^o  be  read  heruateb  or  hiru  f ) 
This  may  be  compared  to         ^- fl,   and  seems  to  me  in 

favour  of  the  view  that  ^  denotes  rather  the  occupant  than 
the  place  occupied. 

Since  note  9  was  printed,  I  have  been  able  to  consult  two 
copies  of  Todtenbuch,  «,  15,  one  in  the  hieratic  ritual  published 
by  de  Roug6,  the  other  in  the  Leyden  papyri,  by  Leemans ; 
both  unmistakably  give  the  name  of  Ma  following  that  of 
Thoth. 

The  two  plates  in  Marie fcte's  Abydos,  Vol.  2,  24-5,  imme- 
diately following  the  inscription  of  Mentuhotep,  contain  the 
record  of  Ra-s-hotep-het  (or  ab),  who  held  high  offices  under 
Usertesen  III  and  Amenemha  III.  In  plate  24  especially, 
very  striking  parallels  occur  to  the  phrases  found  in  our  stile, 
some  of  the  regular  routine  character,  others  rarer  and  more 
difficult.  Compare  the  summary  notice  in  Mariette's  Abydos, 
Vol.  3,  183. 
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THE   ASSYRIAN   NUMERALS. 
By  George  Bebtin,  M.R.A.3. 


Bead  2jkI  March,  1880. 

In  thia  paper  I  have  tried  to  briug  together  all  thaFi 
now  known  about  the  AsByrian  numerals,  comparing  thai 
with  those  of  other  Semitic  dialects,  without  having  in  viei 
any  special  theory,  and  though  I  have  done  my  best  to  make 
the,  list  aa  complete  aa  poeeible.  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some 
fonns  have  been  overlooked,  but  I  hope  that,  notwittl 
Mtanding  any  omisaion,  any  one  taking  uj>  the  tiubject  i 
find  in  this  attempt  a  basis  for  his  reseiirclies. 


NoTA   FOR  References. — For  every  Ansyriaii  word  quoted  J 
indicate  the  references  in  the  note,  so  that  the  reader  c 
ascertaiD  it.      My  authorities  are :  for  Ilrbrew,  Gesenius's  Hebl 
Grammar,  edited  by  Roediger,  Andover,  1846,  and  Dictionary,  t 
lated  by  S.  Prideaux  Tregelles,  London. 

For  Arabic,  Palmer's  Grammar,  London,  1874  ;  forvulgar  A 
Chaussin  Ue  Perceval's  Grammaire  Arabe,  Paris,  18.'58. 

For  Syriac,  Dr.  IIoEFmaun's  Grammar,  translated  by  H.  Cow 
London,  1858. 

For  Sabwaii,   M.  Halt5vy's   Etudes  SabeeuDes,   in  the  Jour 
Asiatique,  7"  Serie,  tome  I,  et  aeq. 

For  Egyptian,  Le  Page  Henoufs  Grammar,  Loudon,  1875. 

For  Coptic,  H.  Tattam's  Grammar,  London,  1830. 

For  the  Berbtre,  llanoteau,  Grammaire  Kabyle,  Alger,  1858,  i 
Grammaire  Tamacbek  (Tuareg),  Paris,  1860. 

For  jEi/iiopic,  LudolTs  Grammar,  Frankfurt,  1702,  and  Diet.,  i 

For  Amharic,  Liidolfs  Grammar  and  Diet.,  Frankfurt,  1698  s  1 
for  the  more  modem  forma  Iseuberg's  Grammar,  1842. 
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I. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  Assyrian  several  words  for  the 
cardinal  number,  one,  which,  as  in  all  other  languages,  have 
been  taken  from  various  roots,  having  no  connection  with  one 
another.  The  word  which  seems  to  have  been  most  used  is 
^yy  <T<^  is'tifij  more  especially  attached  to  masculine 
nouns,  and,  although  this  word  has  been  the  means  of  ex- 
plaining the  Hebrew  word  for  eleven  "^^^  ^FWy^  the  root 
is,  nevertheless,  still  difficult  to  explain.  The  form  is  found 
written  jr<yy  <T<  or  ^yy  1;^  *  is-tin,  and  t:.]]  JZ<yy  <T< 
e-ia-tin?  The  ideogram  with  the  phonetic  complement 
y  >-J J '  Ut^en  also  often  occtub.     With  the  case  ending  u  we 

find  jr<yy  ^yyy  ij^^  ^^.^^^^  >^  j^yyy  y^r  ij^4  f^.^^^^^ 

fi^d  Hi  ^TTT  Tl  9^^  es-ta-a-nu. 

These  various  forms  seem  to  indicate,  1st,  that  the  ending 
iw,  or  ^  as  in  the  phonetic  complement,  does  not  belong  to 
the  root ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  was 
orginally  a  long  a. 

Professor  Sayce  has  already  adopted  this  view,  and  saw 
in  this  word  the  root  e«,  to  which  was  added  a  ^,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  numerals.  In  this  root  I  would  rather  see  the 
same  as  in  the  Hebrew  ttT'M  used  with  PTM  or  ^^  for 
"one  .  .  .  another."*  The  form  ^y][  ^TT  ^  e-is-tiriy 
explains  the  presence  of  the  5^  in  Hebrew,  though  it  is  not 
sounded.  This  root  had  at  first  the  meaning  of  "man,"  or 
•*  male-being." 

As  no  Semitic  language  gives  an  explanation  of  the  final 
n,  or  rather  the  syllable  in,  en,  or  aiij  we  must,  I  think,  turn 
to  the  Akkadian,  the  tongue  of  the  inventors  of  the  cuneiform 
characters,  and  civilisers  of  Chaldea. 

*  Trans.  S.B.A.,  Vol.  V,  Part  1,  p.  17.     Trilingual  Inscription  of  Van. 

-  This  has  been  found  bj  Professor  Sajce,  who  kindly  comnmnieatod  it  to  me. 
3  Beh.  Inser.  1. 12  ;  W.A.T.  IV,  31,  col.  1,  1.  42,  nnd  col.  2, 1.  39 ;  Smith's  Sen. 
3 1  and  39,  eU*. 

^  W.A.l.IV,  16,  col.  1,  1.  8. 

*  Ocscnius's  Diet.,  gub  voc.  E*^fcit  p.  40,  b. 
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In    Akkitdiaii   we   Sud,   after  the  numenile,   a   kind 
phonetic  determinative  T!  ■-■"T'  a-miy  whieh  it  Beeme  Hk« 
the  Assyrians  adopted  as  tLe  ending  for  their  uumeral  c 
T]iey  had   thus   ix-ta-a-^it,  which  gi'adiiaDy  weakened  i 
is-ta~nu   and    in-len.      The   signs   which   represent  e  i 


middle  of  a  syllable 


are  veiy 


uncommon,  and  <T< 


<I<  repress 


(t»  and  ten,  as  Tw>*-  represents  mis  and  meg.     No  doubt 
vowel  after  the  final  (  was  at  first  t,  as  shown  in  the  Hebrew^ 
but  tlus  i  being  a  weak  letter,  necessanly  either  drop] 
before  a-an,  tir  was  assimilated.      The  adverb  t^|T  '^T  ^< 
i»-U-nig,  shows  undoubtedly   that  we  must   read  t^TT 
ee-ten,  and  not  i»tm. 

For  the  feminine  uumeral  the  root  I^ad  is  the  one  ado] 
by  nearly  all  Semitic  dialects,  with  a  prosthetic  a :   Heb] 
^^N  in  Arabic  j' i  and  Ju^U,  Eth.  ?\(f\^  (al}adu).    Sii 
forme  are  found  in  Assyrian.  In  Assiirnasirpal's  Annals  we  liavf 
the  important  passage :    ^"-   }■**'   ^£Tt   ^T   ""£*"    *T    ^1 

Tf  ?!<  HT  CEI  tty  III  eTi!  !!<  EII  cEl  -<T  <r  e! 

nn<HicEi  V  *m  -eh  sfp  >=r!  ^e-  s?t 

»epaia  i$f'iilaiiima  ahadat  tlui-vintt  ohidat  haliUna  ahadal  SA  UH 
KA  M  epus  :  "  My  feet  they  took,  and  some  dead,  eome  alii 
some  himgi^y  I  made,"  with  two  interesting  variants, 
for  the  first  ahadat  Tj  JJ^  ^TS^  H  ^TTT  C'badiata;  and 
for  the  second  ahudat,  Jy^  cHlT  ^E|  ^^i-  This  passage 
shows  that  the  word  aAorf,  or  ^ad,  was  used  with  the  meaning 
"the  ones  ....  the  others,"  or  "some  ....  Boiua  .  , 
some,"  as  a  coUentive  eubatantive,  aud  therefore  wiUi 
feminine  ending  at* 

If  tliis  root  existed  in  Assyiian  for  the  feminine  of 
iiumerul  "  one,"  it  must  have  been  originally  ukadit,  a 
shown  by  the  ideogram,  with  the  phonetic  complemi 
T  M^l*   altad-it,    but   the  prosthetic    a    may    have    bi 


I  Roe  W.A.J.  TV,  l.col.  3, 1.  13  rl  irq. 

'  WellkTiown  form,  «e  Mfinanf.On. 

'  W.A.I.  1,  19,  1.81. 

'  Qpwnius  (Gmm.,  p.  185)  nulw  Dnnt*  for  * 

'Bp1i 
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weakened  into  t,  as  in  Arabic  s5j^>-l  The  medial  vowel  also 
being  weakened,  and  the  d  assimilated  to  the  final  <,  or  dropped, 
as  in  Hebrew  Hnb?  ^  would  give  t^  -^  ^^^T*  t-ijw^  and  as 
with  the  case  ending  the  medial  vowel  is  dropped,  we  should 
have  ^^  -^*^|Ty  ^S^y  *^-^^  i^  place  of  ^g  ^  ^I^T  i-hi-tu.^ 
The  Hebrew  gives  us  TH,  which  has  been  considered  a 
shortened  form  of  "^fe:^,*  but  which  appears  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  to  show  the  primitive  form  of  the  root  for  '*  one," 
the   ^  being  prosthetic.     We    have  in    the  same    way  in 

Hebrew  5^5*^.^,  in  Arabic  ^j\  and  ,jlJul,  which  lose  the 
prosthetic  vowel  to  form  the  ordinal  numbers.  This 
TH  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  primitive  root-form; 

the  variant  just  mentioned  yy^  ^jy  Ji^y  hadat^  for^  y][^  ^IT^ET 
qhadat^  gives  us  the  short  form  as  in  Hebrew,  and  recalls  at 
once  the  root  qat  (hand).* 

We  find  the  root  id  or  ed  in  ^Jy  J^*  e-rfw,  "one,"  with 
the  meaning  of  solus^  "by  oneself,"  X^l^  ^I^  ^yyy^,®  e-du^u^ 
"  first,"  and  the  adverb  ^yj  y  ^  e-dis.  This  root  id  or  ed  is 
considered  by  most  Assyriologists  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Akkadian,  though  we  find  it  in  all  other  Semitic 

tongues  (Heb.  T,  Syriac   ^,  Eth.   }\fCy  Arabic  jj).     In  the 

•  ** 

Semitic  tongues  this  root  seems  to  have  canied  the  idea  of 

*'hand,"  "strength,"   and  we  find  it  with  this  meaning  in 

Assyrian.®     The  word  id  or  ed  may  have  existed  independently 

in   Akkadian   and  in   other   Semitic  tongues,  and  it  is  not 

1  What  also  happened  in  Ethiopic    ?\ft\'t    ^'^^^•*    T^®  Amharic  gires  a 

decayed  form  (\\^fC  ^^^  h'SfC 

^  Given  by  M.  Menant  and  Proft^sor  Sujce.  But  I  have  never  found  these 
forms  myself. 

*  Gesenius's  Diet.,  p.  261a. 

*  Compare  also  Jy  ][yK  ^^f  *^T  Tt  «-^«-«»-»«"»>  "to  the  other  side"  (Smith's 
Sennacherib,  97),  and  y][  >^\  ^  ][][<  !►•-►•-  a-na  a-J^amis^  "to  each  other" 
(Smith's  Sen.,  128). 

*  Smith's  Sen.,  34.  •  Smith's  Sen.,  93. 
7  Smith's  Sen.,  74, 77, 129,  etc. 

«  In  Smith's  Sen.  ^  J^  i-da,  followed  with  a  sufRx,  pp.  116  and  125, 

W.A.I.  69,  17.    ^T?  T  I  fdi*''fi,  "alone." 
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necessary  to  supptise  that  it  passed  from  one  ton^e  iiito  the 
others.' 

In  ABeyrian,  as  in  Hebrew,  the  root  rig  "  head  "  has  ]tecn 
adopted.  We  have  tnjifr  £*  f T|  f  J  V"^  rig-ta-a~nH  "  first." 
withnleo  the  meaningof  "eldest  sou,"  "  the  first  bom  ";  again 
tfl'^  "E^I  ^TTT^*  rw-iu-uis  also  traneloted  by"  eldcBt" 

AiKitliL-r  worfl,  much  more  generally  nsed  for  "  first,"  is 
■-^11  OT  f^TTT^'  '«°*-'^«.  often  w-ritten  ~ll  -Jf  <y  t|f  * 
mah-ri-c,  or  -^U  "TM  ^^  *  mak-ri-i,  or  •"f^H  EtfT  If  ' 
mflj-ru-a,  with  a  plural  mascuhue  — ^J|  ^TT  '-<|<  *  maA-ru-tt. 

Many  exaniploa  of  the  feminine  form  ""^H  ""IT*!  '"'T*' 
matfr^-ti  are  found.  This  word  means  "  former  "  rather  than 
■'first.."'  being  the  adjective  derived  from  the  root  M^B 
£1  ?H  '^in  "'"'^'"■"i  "f  ET  A^'"  ma-har,  "presence";  and 
we  have  ace. .rdmgly  ]}  <'f-f:  ►£![  >yf<f  -£!?"  ''^•' 
rnah-ri-ya,  "  to  my  presence  "  »-?^T|  •-n<y'''  mah-ri  "before 
me,"  £T  ly^  KT"*!!*!  .^T"  jnu-Att-a^-j-u,  "before  him";  also 
/^^  ^  £^   >-<T<     £Y   *^  mi-^i-ir-ti-im-nu,  "  their  Ironi."'*, 

I  must  here  notice  a  very  interesting  fragment 
British  Museum,"  No.  K.  iWA,  to  which  Mr.  Sayce  has  call( 
my  attention : — 


"     ?[!£m 

ir[-c3d=ri£m 

!^n  -iets 

<!*- 

^ 

'^    =^s 

EaijT 

t^n     <M 

+£!  n 

<h         -^ll 

-5:  -¥  5?^  m 

•En-ETSs-q 

I  csmr  to  tbiB  oODCluiion   bc-foro   rouling  the  paper  of  M.  ] 
3  A  Tul  VI   part  2  who  takn 

=  Giton  1  J  M  Minaot  snd  Profeewr  Sajce  ;  ffysilfr  rij,  has  *l«c>  tbe  m 
"  beginning,"  Smith's  Sea.,  S4. 

>  Smith'*  Son.,  31. 

*  Smith'i  S«n.,  74- 
'  Smith's  Son.,  49. 

•  Smith's  Sod.,  63,  117,  143,  &.c. 
"  Smith'*  Sen..  65. 
>»  Smith'i  Sen.,  41  and  69. 

•«  How  publisUod.  W,i..\.  V.  la. 


■         Thli 
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This  tablet  seems  to  give  in  the  left  column  the  Sumerian 
words,  and  in  the  right  the  Assyrian,  and  iu  the  middle 
column,  as  usual,  the  Akkadian  ideograms.  The  first  line  of 
the  Aasyiian  {ist,  with  the  final  «)  Mr.  Pinches  has  restored 
t^TT  >-c£T  cTTTc  ia-tu-u;  the  Sumerian  is  unfortunately 
broken,  and  the  expression  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
ideogi'am  is  obscure.  The  second  line  gives  a  new  expression 
pidu  (perhaps pi-(f«-u),  which  would  belong  to  the  unused 
root  "nc  "to  cut,"  "  to  divide."  The  numbers  being  a  means 
of  distinguishing  and  of  claasifying,  we  have  in  Hebrew 
nVIB  "separation,"  is-ith  a  meaning  of  separating  the  good 
from  the  bad.  Or  it  might  be  connected  to  nnD  "  to  open," 
^^—  »-^ET  tlTfp  pitwi,  from  which  was  developed  the  meaning 
of  "what  is  exposed,  eomes  forward,"  ji:  CET'  p^^-ad,  "in 
front  of,"  Tl  •"''T  *^—  ■yT^  ""«  pute,  "in  front";  this  word 
might  theu  be  related  to  the  Egyptian  api,  "first,"  i51^. 

II. 

The  root  chosen  for  the  numeral  "  two "  is  singularly 
ahke  in  various  Semitic  tongues.  The  tablet  above  men- 
tioned gives  us  ^y^-  ""^f,*  «'  -  wHt  wliich  is  also  found  in 
the  texts. 

We  have  in  Hebrew  D^30J,  Syiiac  ^yL,  Chaldaic  Y^^, 
■Arabic  ^U3I,  Sab.  ^l^g.  It  has  Buffered  less  change  in 
the  Hamitic  tongues:  Egyptian  ||  sen  |,  *  Coptic  citilT, 
Berbere  sin  and  »en,  in  Touareg  sometimes  eidn,  and  a 
curious  double  feminine  senatet. 

In  Assyrian,  besides  etna,  there  is  W  J^  tTI*  ta-m-e  ■ 
written  ideographic  ally,  with  a  phonetic  complement  TT  tTI,* 

'  SmiOi's  Sen.,  p.  87. 

■  Smith'a  San.,  p.  121.  In  Hie  group  *!'•-  tif  the  But  cbarartar  might, 
hovierer,  be  mul  a,  adu  would  then  be  a  TuriBnl  for  edu,  but  the  vaiue  of  a  for 

>  W.A.I.  IV,  pi.  2..cqI.  5, 1.  59,  uid  pi.  7,  col.  1, 1.  21,  and  pi.  22, 1.  63,  etc. 

•  De  Rougj'ii  Cllrest. 

•  Ons  of  tho  Brat  forms  known.     Bee  Oppert'i,  MfMiant'a,  Snyce's  Grammars. 

•  Smith'a  Bon.,  43,  nod  without  the  plionetlo  complementj  do,  132,  W.A.I. 
TV,  81,  give,  it  twice  writlon  [J  yr  _ 


iV.,<  \m 


'■aU. 


with  au  emphutic   plural,  as  iii  Hebrew  and  Ai-abic. 

Sayce  lias  also  found  sinu,  and  the  feminine  form  sanut. 

Tliongh  pliikikigistp  might  be  inclined  to  see  in  thia  i 
the  plural  of  the  ri)ot  es,  "  one,"  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  1; 
associated  with  the  root^  PTDtf  or  p^,  evidently  related  ) 
MM  and  \?2 '  (divide,  make  in  lots),^ 

In   Assjnian   we   have   a   derivative   »-^y  ^  *'^T  "*■■ 
la-aa-na-an  (imequallod),  often  used  as  qualificative  for  1' 
Icings  of  Assyria  and  the  gode. 

IIL 

As  shown  by  the  same  tablet,  we  have  for  "three"  the 
root  ae  in  Hebrew  11J75).    In  the  Assyrian  ^  ^1*.  gal-^  t 
root  appears  without  the  final  ( ;  also  iu  the  ordinal  numb^^ 
■jV  ET,*  »a/-s«.    The  proper  form  WLiuld  be  ^TT  »-tT  ^b  ^»y< 
ta-la-as-H ;  but,  as  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Asayriau  tongue, 
t  before   (   became   /,  we  have    also  y^   I"  "-<y<''  ge-lal-i 
(the  philogical  tablet  naturally  gave  the  form  without  i 
change.)     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  vowel  of  the  i 
syllable  is  here  e  instead  of  a.' 

This  root  was  either  chosen  for  "  three  "  at  a  later  peri(k 
or  has  undergone  such  changes  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  detect  i 
some  dialects  ;  but  it  is  more  evident  in  the  nearer  dialect 


I  GeseniuB  (Qr.  p.  184)  aajB  tLat  thia  olrmologj  is  clear  :  for  the  rplation 
nSi'  and  niD  OcBeniua  oduiils  it  in  the  uiiDe  putage  of  hii  grnmiuar,   Tbe  retbhi 
form  of  tUia  root  is  found  (W.A.I.  II,  39,  9)  written  ^  Cfljl  t^  ta- 

'  Wb  liare  ia  Egjptiim  J  j^  tieoi  for  "  aecond,"  used  cspeciaUj  u  ttdTor( 

'  Acvordinglj  lanilu  or  lanili   indirate  repetition ;    iituUu    taU 
time.."  Bih.  1.  61,  writteu  V  ,^p^  ^^  S*  «o-»i-«  in. 

*  W.A.I.  IV,  6, 1. 18. 

*  W.i-I.  IT,  6,  1.  64,  and  15,  1-  7,  8.  We  h»»e  ■!«>  a  rerb  V  .^|  ^^ 
HtUi-in,  "  to  repeat  thrM  limeB,"  W.A.I.  11.  39.  L  10,  written  there  <jE:ffII  "^ 
mil-lit  (itnperatiioPael). 

'  The  form  which  seems  to  hflie  been  roost  in  use  ia  ^  ^—  ml-ti  (Smith's 
Sen.,  &3).  We  have  the  ideoeram  with  rv  phonotio  complement  '^  ^^,  not*d 
in  Norris  A.  D.,  and  T||  J  and  |y|  ^ ,  W.A  I,  IV,  31.  It  must  bereniemberod 
that  the  forms  of  tlie  numeral  with  the  serrile  (  are  in  AsBTrian, 
Scmitie  tongues,  used  for  the  maiculine  from  three  to  ten. 


'1 
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Aram,  riyijl  in  Sab.  318'  ^^^  ^  Arabic  ^)^  •  But  in 
Eth.  ^C\l\»j  Amharic  lr>?1Tj  Egyptian  /«=a)  a^^^^v  j^emet,  Coptic 
OJOJULT".  Tuareg  kerad,  and  Beni  Mzab  dialect  shared. 

If  salas  be  an  abbreviation  for  saUsal^  a  root  reduplicated 
for  emphasis,  as  proposed  by  Prof.  Sayce/  we  should  have  the 
root  vt^ttJ,  meaning  "  what  comes  after." 

IV. 

Arba  <y«-yy<y  -^^y  -^^^-y^  "four."  The  ideogram 
^^  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes  for  arba^  as  in  the 
compounds  ^^  ^JI  ^>^    arba-ilv^  "  the  city  of  Arbela,  in 

Akkadian  -^^l"  ^^  *"'^y*  "^^®  ^^^^  winds "  (in  Assyrian 
saA  irbittiX  and  ^  ^I^yy  t^^  ^^  "four-footed  animal" 
(in  Assyrian  sa  irba  sepd-su). 

The  initial  a,  though  it  appears  in  Hebrew  SD'IM  and 
Arabic  ^  \  does  not  belong  to  the  root,  as  is  seen  by  the 
fact  that  it  disappears  in  the  ordinal  form.« 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 
letter  y,  as  is  shown  in  the  form  ^y»^yy<y  *"*^y  -^>^y 
arba-hf  and  in  an  old  inscription  ^y>^yy<y  *"^y  -^"^yy^ 
arba-im^  where,  as  only  seldom  happens,  the  vowel  a  is 
retained  before  t.  Mr.  Sayce  has  also  found  irbaim  on  a 
fragment  of  Babylonian  brick.  The  prosthetic  a  is  there 
weakened  into  i,  as  often  happens.     The  feminine  form  offers 

the   same  anomalies..      We  have    ^y^y<y   •"i^y    *"^yTy* 

^  In  hU  ComparatiTe  A«8jrian  Grammar. 
3  Smith's  Sen.,  p.  141 ;  M^nant's  Sargon. 
3  W.A.I.  II,  70,  in  bilingual  legends. 

*  W.A.I.  IV,  19, 1.  7. 

^  Unpublished  tablet  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  Km.  110. 

*  The  prosthetic  letter  disappears  also  in  Assrrian  »"yy<T  ^•^  ^TTT^ 
**  fourth.*'  With  initial  i  is  the  form  exclusiTelj  used  to  derive  the  number 
**  forty."     See  also  Gesenius's  Diet,  sub  voc. 

7  W.A.I.  I,  8,  No.  7, 1.  5. 

*  Black  ObeUsk,  1. 16. 
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arbata,  and   ^^   ^T|TI   "^T*    ''"'""''i    which   is    written  i 
ir-bi-tn,^  auii,  without  the  caee-eading,  C^  ^1111'  ''^*'" 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  imtial  vowel  doea  not  belong  t 
root,  and  aa  we  find  the  root  raf>  in  all  the  Semitic  tongi 
with   the   meaning  of  "great,"   in  Aeajnian  raliu,  ' 
Tohbu,  "giant,"*  it  is  likcily  that  the  word  for  "four"  i 
Semitic  tongues  comes  from  this  root.    In  Hebrew  2*1  "m 
from  ^ST  "to  be  increased,"  ^^"1  "to  be  multiplied,"  Chaldi 
^2T  "greatness,"  etc. 

This  root  seems  to  have  been  adopted  at  a  later  j 
for  it  is  only  found  in  strictly  Semitic  tongues.' 

In   Amharic    it   became    ?^(J0'^'     '-'°'    ^esnia    to   ht||| 
borrowed  the  7\ii.'\'  from  the  Egyptian  Q  '^'"^  afi,  h  "" 
and  ^  /f")    Coptic    qTO   or    qxe      The 

okko:  stands  alone. 

We  have  the  ideogram  with  a  phonetic  complement  t 
y  tf}"  and  y  tfllt' 

The  oldest  Ethiopic  form  ia  without  the  proethetio  1 
CHlb  and  ^-flb  ■  It  is  later  that  it  appeared  ae  7\Q\ti  (« 
form  used  with  the  feminiuej, 

V. 

The  word  for  five  is  remarkably  similar  in  nearly  all  ti 
Semitic  tongues.      In  Hebrew  C^H,  in  Arabic 
in  Amharic  the  h  is  weakened  A'Ph'I'j  i^i  Kalasha  it  becom 

anqa} 


I  VfJLl.  I,  19, 1.  8  i  Tmdb.  of  8.B.A.,  Vol  T,  p.  5. 
-  Very  often  the  feminina  form  ii  written  ^^  •"■i^^"  irlU-li,  S 
p.  3,  6,  7,  etc,  i  W.A.I.  11,57, 1.1. 

*  Tmm.  8.B.A.,  Vol.  V,  Part  2,  page  8. 

'  Wjn  b  iilso  the  imnie  of  ft  giitit,  Josh,  14-15,  elo. 

'i'y.^'il    Sub.  OflJh    Arubic   j_Jf 

>  Smith'a  3eD.,  73. 

'  W.A,I.  IV,  31,  coU.li2. 

"  In  Etliioi.io  -^j^^:  In  Sub.   ^]\^;  "'  V'^p  .^SOi 
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The  Egyptian  '//  o^  *  ^^  and  Coptic  TIOT,  differ, 
however,  though  in  Berbere  we  have  semmus  and  senimes. 

In  Assyrian  the  root  was  as  in  Hebrew  hms.    We  have 

11^  ^yy  •^y^*  ha-mU-ii  (s  becoming  I  before  t)  and  with  the 

m  weakened  into  n  ][|[^  ►^y  "^yy  *^>{<  ha-^n-sa-'tL^ 

The  early  use  of  this  root  hms  for  five  shows  that  its 
meaning  must  have  been  independent  of  the  numeral,  and 
we  find  *  this  to  be  proved  by  comparing  it  with  ybp  "  fist "  ^ 
(representing  the  hand  with  the  five  fingers).  The  inter- 
change of  n  and  p  in  the  Semitic  tongjues  is  not  rare : — 

:  a^n  **  to  cut  wood,"  n^ij^  "  to  cut,"  tt}?n  "  to  prostrate," 
"to  vanquish,"  Dtj?  *'to  scorn,"  *1f25  "^^  open,"  piel 
■^Jpa  "to  inspect,"^,  ;jGO  "to  inquire,"  "to  inspect,"  and 
*^ni  "to  try,"  "to  examine,"  "to  search,"  ^»*^.  The  inter- 
change of  QJ  and  2  is  well  known. 

The  ideogram  for  "  five "  is  wiitten  without  a  phonetic 
complement  ^  ,*  or  with  a  repetition  of  the  last  syllable,  we 

have  W  J  hamsuJ 

VI. 

Although  for  the  numeral  "six"  we  find  the  root  ss  used 
in  all  the  Semitic  and  Hamatic  tongues,  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  words  to  philologists,  and  they  have  even 
tried  to  seek  its  origin  in  the  Ayrian  tongues,  comparing  the 

Hebrew  ttJttJ  with  the  Sansc.  shashj  the  Zend  qswasy  the  Greek 

?f  the  Latin  sex,^ 

This  root,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  purely  Semitic, 

1  Dr.  S.  Birch  sajB  that  the  word  tua  (fire)  can  be  traced  to  the  Egyptian 
word  for  "  hand/* 

9  W.A.I.  ITI,  62, 1.  61. 
»  W.A.I.  II,  14. 1.  21. 

•  Gesenius^s  Gr.,  p.  184.    He  adds  that  this  derivation  oflTers  no  doubt. 

•  In  Egyptian  a  cognate  word  , — S)  ^  ^aH  means  "  first."  It  seems  to  be 
our  word  '*  hand  "  taken  as  unit. 

•  Smith's  Sen.,  79. 

7  In  W.A.I.  IV,  31,  twice  it  occurs. 

B  Gesenius  says  (Gram.  p.  184)  "  that  at  first  sight  there  seems  to  be  a 
connection  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  numerals  from  1  to  7,  but  a  strenuous 
analysis  makes  all  these  phenomena  doubtfliU* 


;wo 


■<-/)■<./»  Xm. 


and  one  of  the  moet  aiicicut.  lu  Egyptiaa  pR  sag,  or  m'. 
becomes  at  a.  later  period  *^  v  Vl*  ""'»  hence  the  Coptic 
COOT  but  io  Coptic  the  complete  root  re-appearn  in  "  seven  " 
cyicgq  i.e.  6+1.  In  Hebrew  wc  have  CJttJ  (notice  that  in 
the  feminine  form  the  Oj  is  doubled  (DlfiCJ)  as  in  the 
ordinal  number  ^1^2? 

In  Syriac  ^  hoa  the  shin  weakened  into  laf,  ub  in 
Arabic,  where  the  tu  is  doubled  f^i-.rf^  The  Arabic  gives 
for  the  ordinal  numeral  the  form  ,_^jU  which  is  most 
curiously  found  in  Aesyrian  without  the  final  a  ^^  t^" 
Su-du,  "  one  sixth,"  and  with  ftie  s  in  Ethiojiic  y\£'J\ '  A 
similar  form  is  found  in  Sabean  $  t|  jli  6d( ;  the  Aram.  ]*!$ 
is  like  the  Arabic.  Strangely  enough,  this  form  is  also  found 
in  the  Touareg  sedis,*  "five,"  The  Bcni-Mazab  dialect  gives 
Wi,  feininiue  sfsset. 

In  Assyrian  we  have  /Tf-  ^TT  *  *'""  >  ^■'d  though 
the  forms  ^Ji-  ^^  ei-su  and  ^J-  ^  "^T*  sisa-tu  occur, 
the  ordinal  form  E^™^  ET'  si»-m  shows  that  the  sound  c 
was  doubled,  as  in  Hebrew.*  The  double  letters  wt-re  oft.cn 
written  in  the  simple  fono  in  the  inscriptions,  for  example 
I  Cff^T  MJ   '"'-'''^*".  and    B'f  I  'U'su,  for  60,  or  the  eoai. 

Several  philologists  have  thought  that  the  etymology  of 
this  word  was  to  be  obtained  through  the  form  xadis,  in  which 

'  This  fontt  l^as  been  doubled  b;  De  Roug^.  but  Ooodwio  (Z.  d.  A.  S.,  1867, 
p.  100)  notioea  thiLt  tniceB  ant  found  in  (.he  Coplio  1~^C£  found  in  coin|MwiCiou 

ojqe-xice  for  re. 

'  Trana,  of  the  A.9.,  to!.  »t,  p.  220,  and  Sajce'g  A,  Gruiu.,  p.  66. 
"  The  Conn  ^ft.  which  Hu>led  in  old  Ethippic,  in  oouiidcred  db  a  cootiBclcd 
(orm,  but  it  niiglit  be  tlie  primitira,  [he  other  would  boTB  been  formed  by 
iunerting  a,t  or  d,to  kivp  the  irilittPTal  huroion;  uf  the  Duineral,  or  to  porticu- 
larice  the  form  for  the  nuinersl.  Though  id  Sabietui.  related  to  Arabic  utd 
Etbiopie,  we  hare  J  bj  |S 

*  The  primitive  root  re-appear!,  a>in  Coptic,  for  7.  rtnaa,  i.e.  0*1.  ^H 

'  tijauiit'i  Oramnuir.  ^^M 

'  Ba;ce'B  and  Mfnant'i  Qmmmar.  ^H 

'  W.A,L  IV,  6,24.  ^1 

'  The  ideogram  appears  without  phonetio  pomplemetit  {Smith's  Sen,  88  Mul 
9fl)  ;  bat  the  phonetie  roroplement  id  W.A.I.  IT,  31,  flj  J  tbava  tliat  th*  *  i» 
doubled. 
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they  saw  an  abbreviation  of  sad-sad  for  sal-sal,  that  is,  3  +  3 ; 
but  as  we  have  seen  the  form  salas  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
reduplication,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  saUsal  would  have 
given  salas  for  "  three,"  and  sadis  for  "  six."  Sadis  seems 
to  be  a  decayed  form,  all  the  stages  of  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  different  Semitic  dialects. 

The  five  first  numerals  which  have  been  here  analysed 
show  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from  a  system  of 
reckoning  by  the  fingers,  as  is  commonly  found  amongst  all 
primitive  people.  We  have  for  "  one  "  had^  "  the  hand  " ;  for 
**  two  "  «n,  "  double  "  {Le.y  repetition)  ;  for  **  three  "  salas^ 
**  after,"  "  what  comes  after  " ;  for  "  fom' "  rabo^  "  great "  ; 
for  "  five  "  kamis,  '*  the  fist,"  that  is  the  whole  hand,  or  the 
sum  of  five  fingers.  After  "five"  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
to  the  other  hand.  We  can  therefore  compare  without 
difficulty  the  root  tftt)  with  TW^  ^   "  the  other."     In  Hebrew 

the  meaning  of  the  word  is  evident,  and  we  find 
niniSI  ....  n^M.  This  word  meant  primitively  "a  living 
being,"  "  somebody,"  and  afterTvarde  by  extension  **  man  " 
and  "  woman."  It  is  even  often  used  wath  the  meaning  of 
'*  another "  and  "  the  other "  for  inanimate  objects.  (5^^ 
Gesenius'  Diet.) 

In  this  study  I  have  only  refeiTed  once  or  twice  to  the 
modern  dialects  of  Abyssinia.  I  should  not  have  mentioned 
them  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we  find  in  these 
dialects  remnants  of  forms  which  have  long  disappeared  from 
the  other  Semitic  tongues.  A  short  study  by  M.  A.  d'Abbadie* 
affords  materials  for  comparison.  He  gives  the  numerals 
in  eleven  different  dialects:  Kamtiga,*  Agaw,  Yamma,  Naha, 
She,  Doqua,  Gazamba,  Dawrawa,*  Kaffa,  Gonga,  and  Bija. 
These  dialects  are  naturally  enough  much  influenced  by  the 
neighbouring  tongues,  and  therefore  account  must  be  taken 
of  this  influence,  so  if  we  find  in  Kamtiga  arba  for  forty,  while 

*  This  word  has  been  wrongly  considered  as  a  feminine  form  for  n^^tC, 
Til  ere  seem  to  hare  existed  two  distinct  words  in  Hebrew,  which  were  aftcrwurds 
confounded. 

-  "  Notice  sur  les  Langiies  de  Kam."  in  Actes  de  la  Soci^t^  Philologitpic,  t.  1. 
p.  67,  et  seq.    M.  d'Abbadie  has  lived  in  this  part  of  Africa  for  some  veurs. 
'  The  Wnag  of  Dr.  Luthani. 

*  The  Wratta  of  Dr.  Latham. 
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four  ia  w'fe,  we  must  look  to  arba  as  a  later  Aiubic  introdac- 
tion ;  but  when  we  find  the  word  to  be  the  same  here  as  in 
early  Semitic  tongues,  though  it  has  already  disappeared  in 
Arabic,  we  may  fdirly  conclude  that  we  have  the  remains 
of  tlio  primitive  root  word.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the 
Abyeaiaian  dialects  present  all  the  various  forme,  from  I 
earliest  to  the  latest,  in  the  various  dialectic  changes  i 
tioned  for  the  numeral  "oue."' 

In  Yamma  we  have  ino  for  "  one,"  in  Naha  init/,  where  the  tg 
is  a  formative  termination  ;  the  ( of  the  Assyrian  appears  in  the 
Dawrawa,  ista.  M,  d'Abbadie  notices  that  the  numerals  are 
found  in  series  of  five.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Semitic 
tongues,  and  in  this  we  find  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  what 
baa  been  said  above  of  the  origin  of  the  number  "  six."  So  in 
the  Yamiua  mswm,  n  being  formative  suffix,  brings  to  mind 
the  Semitic  primitive  root  for  six  SS.  To  some  of  these 
dialects  of  Abyssiuia  the  second  set  of  five  numerals  is 
f'onued  by  adding  a  word  to  the  fii'st  five  ;  so  that,  in  Agi 
added  to  laga,  "  two,"  becomes  laiila,  "seven";  Soffo,  "thregm 
ioijota,  "  eight.  This  eualiles  us  to  discover  that  the  primitn 
word  for  one,  although  it  may  have  disappeared  as  a  sinj 
numeral,  has  been  retained  in  composition  for  "sis," 
the  case  with  izi-pina  in  Doqua.  UKU-puHa  in  Dawrowa,  asa- 
iii  Bija.  In  the  last  dialect  the  numeral  "  one  "  is  now  gel,  d 
the  original  word  for  "  one,"'  asa  has  been  retained  in  fori 
tion.  The  second  series  of  five,  I  think,  follow  exactly  ti 
same  process  found  in  Assyrian,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  woi 
in  Bija,  asa-yamab,  for  7,  asi-tnkayf>,  8,  ai-aileff,  9,  The  eu£Bxa 
may  be  a  form  of  gel,  and  ramah,  mhayb  adeg  being  derived 
from  the  numerals  for  2,  3,  and  4,  and  asa,  having  the 
meaning  of  "the  other,"  we  have,  as  in  Assyrian,  "the  other 
one,"  "  the  other  two,"  etc.,  which  would  be  exactly  the  b 
proceseemployedin  the  other  tongues  of  the  Semitico-Hai 
family. 

This  number  seven,  being  a  sacred  number,  occurs  vai 
often  in  bilingual  mythological  texts.    Amongst  many  othel 
may  be  mentioned  the  tablet  of  the  "  Seven  Evil  Spirits-T 
I  W.A.I.  IV,  5  &  6. 
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H    The  ehorter  form  is  ^fT  ''^Y'  ii-Aw,  and  t^TT  ^^^   «-J(. 

r  The  primitive  form,  with  the  addition  of  the  t  need  for  the 
masculine,  occurs  oftener.  We  have  ^TT  tyTTT'  ii-hic,  and 
with  a  BufBx  t^Y|  tTfn  "^l**  H-bii-ti,  no  doubt  for  si-bl-H, 
or  ai-t/i'-ti,  the  (  being  doubled  to  express  that  the  vowel  is 
long,  as  is  shown  by  the  iduograph  with  a  phonetic  complement 
Xp  tT!''  and  m  ^,*  and  the  ordinal  form  t^TT  y-t-  tlTTt' 

As  Prof,  Sayce  has  noticed,"  the  S  in  Siba,  and  in  Samna, 
"  eight,"  in  the  remnant  of  m  "  six,"  °  and  ba,  an  abbreviation 
for  ra-bd  JQl ;  in  the  numeral  iiba  "  seven  "  we  have,  there- 
fore, '■  six  extended,"  or  "  great  six." 

This  derivation  is.  I  thiuk,  clearly  shown  in  Egyptian 
p.,®  ««x^/i  *"*^  ^^^^  more  in  Coptic  ujAojq,  as  noticed  before. 
The  same  process  has  been  used  amongst  the  Berberee  aa-a, 
Touarez  wao-o.  In  all  the  Hamitic  tongues  6+ 1  is  used  for 
seven. 

The  pure  Semitic  tongues  have  followed  the  same  process 
as  the  Assyrians,  and  give  for  the  numeral  seven,  "  great 
Hx,"  with  the  identical  forms:  Heb.  y???,  Syriac  \Lfia, 
Ai-abic  «_*_!>  Eth.  Mli^  etc. 

VIII. 

For  "eight"  tffft  '-''|  iim-jui,  and  *-^y|  »:5f^  y-'" 
iii-mu-nii,  the  same  process  is  followed,  and  we  have  6  +  2." 
It  has  been  found  out  akeady  that  the  root  nem  and  men  "  is 

"  ff.A.I.  II.  19,  ool.  2,  1.  U  k  66.     M.  M6imiit  giicB  bIbo  <T-  ^f  ri-ia. 

'  W.A-I.  IV,  2fi,  50. 

'  WXI.  IV,  1,  eo\.  3,  1.  U.  el  teq. 

"  W.A.I.  IV,  6,  coL  1,  71.  etc. 

•  Smith'!  Sen.,  106. 

•  W.A.I.  IV,  31, 1.  45. 
'  W.A.I.  IV.  5,  1.  20. 
'  In  his  AsBjr.  Comp.  Qmmmar. 
'  We  hare  alreartj  s*«ii  llmt  «(w  in  Egyptim  bwniiie  «w«, 

•  Giten  by  H.  Minant.  Prof.  Siijco  gCvm  ^im-tia,  bill  -^^  c|  "^ 
ti-ma-im.for  I. 

"  Thin  atjmulogj  it  the  one  (jivm  by  Prof,  fiaype. 

'^  IJosiie  nem  "aeuond"  iu  Egyptiau,  wo  liuve  in  AnilmriL'  ^'JtWV  . 


used  for  "two."  The  Coptic  gjJULHrt  or  OjJULOirn  '^ 
again  of  assistance,  ns  it  appears  to  be  veiy  near  tie 
Assyriaa,  la  the  Egyptaao  ^•■*", o  yviennu^  the  «  became^, 
and  in  the  Berbere  it  becomes  t,  Touareg  ettam,  Beui-Mzab 
Inm. 

Again,  in  the  other  Semitic  tongues  the  forms  are  identical 
\vith  the  Aeeyrian :  Heb.  HSQCJ,  Svr.  y-XA) .  Arabic  ^^Uj. 
Eth.  n<f^,  Ahm.  ^<^-s^.  Sab.  \^%. 

% 

The  number  "  nine  "  has  only  recently  been  fotmd  in  tha 
ABByriau  texts,  but  has  long  ago  been  restored  tisu  or  tUii. 
Mr,  Pinches  had  kindly  communicated  to  me  an  unpublished 
bilingual  fragment*  in  which  the  ideograph  Jji  is  found 
translated  >-<T<  tJJJ  H-git ;  we  should  have  therefore  for  the 
foiTu  iivithout  the  final  (,  (/*  or  tim,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  Hebrew  yipi?,  the  Syriac  ii»Z,  the  Arabic  ^2,1 ;  the 
Amharic  HfhfllV*  differs. 

Professor  Sayce  proposed  10—1  as  the  etymology  of 
yitiri,  regarding  ytiS  as  the  remnant  of  "ittiy 

The  Egyptian  gives  patu,  and  at  a  later  period  a  or 
—  j>Mt,  hence  the  Coptic  ^\T  and  ^IC  This  root  pat 
might  I«3  compared  with  JT/ID*  "to  divide,"  "to  break  in 
pieces  "  nB  "  bit  "  jnfe  "  space."  It  would  then  mean  the 
furthest  division  of  the  tingera.  i.e.,  "nine."  I  give  this 
explanation  only  as  a  suggestion. 

The  Berbere  dialects  come  nearer  to  the  Assyrian : 
Touareg,  U:^aa,  Beni  Mzab  te»,  feminine  letset. 

'  PPa^==  <«?«»«  i.  U1.0  found  (.1.-  R..ug^>Clir«I.)i  ju  l!,«l.-««..r 
Imto  dearlj  m  6  +  m»  Z. 

*  British  Muwiim,  8.  fiSfl. 

'  This  Bpcms  to  be  a  li.tcr  .Wfiv.  or  a  ton-ign  LnlnxiilcJliim,  »  up  h«tt  In 
Etiliopio  xTlOi  '■■  Sabitan  Opjf. 

*  Wp  1i»t(i  m«i  before  Ihat  thi»  rout  wetn»  to  eiijt  in  Aj?;rmn  in  Ilia  word 
*■!>"  i:S^ fi-du,  wliiuh  Imnslnle  tlw  idvogmpli  '~-  ([i.  I"-), 
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X. 

The  number  "  ten "  was  in  Assyrian  esruy  as  in  Hebrew 
*^to;^,  in  Syriac  ;fiQl,  in  Arabic  Jli,  and  has  been  derived 
from  the  root  *^pM  "  to  miite  together,"  representing  the  two 
hands,  f .«.,  the  ten  fingers.  ^  This  new  word  might  be  the 
origin  of  the  root  '^ttJy  meaning  *'  to  be  rich." 

In  Assyrian  we  have  only  this  word,  with  the  final  t, 
which  has  been  retained  even  in  the  compound   numerals 

^^^  ^HI^  e«-n«,  written  also  ^y][  "^  ^III^  e-se-rity  no  doubt 

to  represent  the  3;  distinctly.* 

The  Hamitic  tongues  have  chosen  another  root,  me^ 
"  many,  a  great  number,"  which  the  pure  Semites  took  for 
100.      We  have  in  Egyptian  ^"^  met,  in  Coptic  iULHT  and 

in  Berbere  meraou. 


XI. 

In  the  compound  numbers  formed  with  ten  and  the  units, 
the  Assyrians,  like  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs,  placed  the  units 

before  the  ten,  as  is  shown  by  the  reading  yy^  y«<  "^  ^IH*^ 

ha-mis-se-rity  for  hamis-eserit^  5  +  10,  and  t^TT  <T^  {^^  ^lU 
is-tin-es-rity  1  +  10.^  We  have  here  the  explanation  of  the 
character  for  eleven,  found  in  the  so-much-discussed  tablet 
of  Cambyses.  As  Mr.  Pinches  has  noticed  in  liis  paper,  the 
tablets  were  written  under  dictation.      When  the  dictator 

said  esten-esrity  the  scribe  wrote  first  J  esteriy  and,  having  no 
room  for  /  esrit^  he  was  obliged  to  put  the  latter  nearly 
over  the  former,  thus,  ^. 

The  numerals  12,  13,  14,  and  16  to  19,  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  the  Inscriptions. 

*  Gesenins's  Grammar,  p.  184, "  clear  etymology."    See  also  GesenioB's  Diet. 

*  Given  by  M^nant,  and  in  composition,  Trans.  S.B.A.,  Vol.  V,  Part  1,  page  17. 

*  W.A.I.  III,  62, 1.  50. 

*  Hineks  gave  ut-ri-ti  for  10,  "  tenthly,"  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  April,  1854. 

*  W.A.I.  II,  62, 1.  49. 

*  Trans.  S.B.A.,  Vol.  V,  Part  1,  p.  17. 

Vol.  VII.  *L% 
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XII. 

In  the  case  of  the  uumerals  above  iimeteen,  the  Assyriana 
followed  exactly  the  eatae  formation  aa  the  Hebrows  and  the 
Arabs. 

Twenty  is  the  dual  of  ten  <^^  S^ff  tl '  ef'^^-fh  which 
gives  the  primitive  form  esm  for  "  ten,"  After  twenty  they 
are  formed  from  the  unite. 

Thirty  IB  V  -t]  V  Tf''  ""-l"-'"'-^- 
Forty  is   J^   -^y   A~*^   ^-Tt*    ^'^'"^'H'-^    with  a 
variant  t^  "^1  ]}  ir-ha-a. 

Fifty  is  ;;<  ~y  v  yj-  j„^„.„.„. 

For  sixty  the  mxs  was  used,  and  we  find  ^T  S^T  I* 
«K-iM-8M,  with  a  variant  ^T  p^f  y  ett-us-»e.  The  «(m«  la, 
however,  constantly  written  with  a  single  Jt.  *  The  next 
paragraph  of  the  tablet  already  mentioned  {K.  4604),  gives 
for  the  single  T  in  the  Assj-rian  column  T  £T  /Y—  I  gusl; 
for  11  it  gives  T|  ^^  ^|»-  2  «K-si.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  given  for  3,  4.  where  the  tablet  is  broken. 

The  sexagentesimal  system,  which  may  be  of  Akkadian 
origin,  has  caused  much  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  units  and 
the  tens. 

The  numerals  70,  80,  and  90,  although  nev^r  found,  have 
been  restored  thus : —  ^m 


"  Seventy,"  ii/taa  or  siboa. 
"  Eighty,"  samnaa  or  iumtinaa. 
"  Ninety,"  lUaa. 
For  seventy,  M.  Mcnaut  gives 


<!-HJ3IH"--^'-' 


'  W.A.I.  II,  62. 1.  48. 

"  W.A.I.  II,  82,  1,  47.    We  have  alroidj  a«i 
'  W.A.I.  II.  82. 1.  46. 

*  W.A.I,  il.  (12. 1.  45. 
'  W.A.I.  II,  62, 1.  44.     M.  Mi^osnt  ^jn  Ji 

*  It  ocuun  in  hibdj  insoHpIioiis  ;   in  the  oni 
8-14,  umongst  mauj. 

I  Qniiii.  Ass.vr.  (ed.  IfSS).  p.  92.  Bat  thii 
mnulu^nui' <i>  (HUH"  uid  nuU'm.uxA  perliBpii  nieaDi 
the  rcfermiue  to  (he  teit  19  not  gir-en.  it  cannot  be  1 


of  Tiglutii  Pilfer  I,  W.A.I.  I. 
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XIII. 
The  Bdgn  T*-,  which  is  the   ideogram  for  100,  baa  also 
the  phonetic   value  of  mf,  •'  hundred,"   in   Asuyiiau.      This 
taa  Buggested  that  the  AsByriau  word  for  "hundred"  might 
have  heeu  bon'owed  from  the  Akkadiana ;   but  we  have  in 

Hebrew  HND,  in  Syriae  y^,  in  Arabic  ito ,  or  li^ 
The  final  n  ^  Hebrew,  and  i  in  Arabic,  indicate  a  ( ;  I 
thereforo  think  that  this  numeral  is  eonnocted  with  the  root  imxt 
or  mad,  which  Ib  found  in  Hebrew  Ht^Q  aa  a  Buhstantive 
"  Btrengtb,"  and  as  an  adverb  "  very,"  "  greatly." 

In  AsByrian  t|  ^CT  C^Tt  ma-at--t%  "  great,"  and 
£y  -^--"Jf-  I^T  t^]^  nui'h-tlu'tn  "  many,"  wliich  is  one  of 
the  readings  of  Tm-w,'  a  sign  of  the  plural,  and  of  T»-,* 

In  Egyptian  we  find  the  Bame  root  used  for  "  ten,"  mel, 
and  in  Coptic  julhX  or  julgX  is  "  ten" ;  but  for  "  hundred," 
Jl7)^  "^ a  aa-a  is  used  in  Egj  ptiau,  and  ujG  in  Coptic 

In  the  firBt  Btage  of  a  language  the  numerals  have  an 
uncertain  value.  The  highest  number  realised  ia  expressed 
by  "many "and  "numerous."'  It  is, therefore, not  snrpHsing 
to  see  the  same  root  "used  in  one  brancli  of  the  family  for 
"  ten,"  and  in  another  for  "himdred."  In  this  case  the  agree- 
ment between  the  various  purely  Semitic  tongues  shows  that 
the  use  of  this  root  was  fixed  just  after  the  separation  of  the 
Semitic  from  the  Hamitic  branch. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Araharic,  wliich  gives  for 
"  hundred "  fi^^'f  bo  closely  related  to  the  Egyptian  nieti 
(ten),  has  for  "thousand"  pifh  closely  related  to  the  Egyptian 
sad  ''  hundred." 

In  Berbere  we  Ijave  for  "  htmdred "  the  same  root  as  in 
the  purely  Semitic  tongues,  but  vrith  an  initial  t,  Touareg 
timidi,  plural  temad ;  in  Beni  Mzab  it  became  touinest. 

'  W.A.I.  II,  1.  139.     In  Elhiopic  we  have  ^^^  100. 

'  It  is  wortlij  of  noHBB  that  lie  sign  !«<  ia  a  oompouini  of  f>-  uid  (,{{.  the 
Akkadian  form  ot  thp  plural. 

»  a™  l^kjr'i  "  Aimitite  CoUure." 
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The  numeral  "thouBand  "  ie  in  Assyrian  Y][  >-tY  T?f  a^la-pu. 


a  ntot  also  found  in  the  other  Semitic  tongues     (Heb.  H;*?' 
Syriac  jj^^  or  "S^-^,  etc.)      Tliis  word  has  been  explaina^^H 
by  the  root  *l7N   "  to  join  together,"  "  to  associate,"  lieii^^^^ 
"  family,"  "  tribe,"  aiid  "  great  many."  '    The  same  pecu1iari^^^| 
is  to  be  observed  in  this  root  as  in  the  preceding.    In  Ethiopic 
7\i\4.  is  "  ten  thousands,"  in  Egyptian  \  '^^  9  "^^^  hefenntt  is 
"  hundred  thousand,"  ae  in  Berhere  efed,  plural  efedaii.    Thi 
root  does  not  appear  in  the  Coptic. 

Ordinals. 

The  ordinal   numbers    are  seldom  written  phoneticaQj 
being  generally  expressed  by  the  cai-dinal  ideogi'am  foil 

I  have  given  above  the  van  on  8  forms  fi>r  "fii-st.'' 
tablet  lithogmphed  in  W.A.I.  IV,  pi.  5.  gives  us  the  otha 
from  second  to  seventh. 

16.    y  ij^  t|y|t  m-w^-u,  "secoDcL" 

1«.   -^    t\  "-il-xu,  "third,"   with  a  variant  ■jV  ^].-  sal-g 

20.    ^]]<\  y^  t|yf C  ri-bur-u,  "  fourth." 

^--    TT<     ^     V    '"■-«■-«<'.*    "  fifth  ■■  :    in    other 

yj^  >-»-T  ^  fia-an-m. 
24.   ErfS^  ?^^$S^  ***'  "  sixth,"  unfortunately  broken  ;  ' 

it  may  be  restored   ns-»u  or  ««-*«-«. 

26.   tfl  V"-  tTffc:   ii-f'it-u,  "  seventh." 

"  Eighth  "  and  "  ninth  "  have  not  been  found,  but  may  k 
restored  by  analogy,  iuntatm  and  lini'i. 

'  Qeseniuii'B  Dint.,  mi  roc, 

'  l?-  V  TT  '"'■M-"  is  found  W.A,1.  Til,  32,  col.  6, 1.  I- 

»  Wbi-re  Iha   m   i«  Miinulated  to  the  ».     In  W.A.I.  ??<  £T  V   i 
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The  phonetic  form  of  the  ordinals  being  merely  the  car- 
dinals with  the  last  vowel  lengthened,  and  this  not  being 
always  clearly  expressed,  they  are  often  confounded  with  the 
cardinal  forms  without  the  final  U 

The  word  for  "  tenth  *'  has  not  been  found,  but  is  usually 
restored  in  esruu. 

We  have,  however,  "  thirtieth  :" 

V  ^^t]  ^  ^Tf  ««-^-«^-^»  W.A.L  IV,  23,  1.  5. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  Sayce,  who  has  conmiunicated  to  me  some  of  his  notes, 
and  the  help  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Pinches,  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  whom  I  owe  many  of  my  references. 


SUPPLEIVIENTARY  NOTE. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  Mr.  Pinches  has 
communicated  to  me  the  following  interesting  fragment 
(Rm.  2,  200),  yet  unpublished,  which  he  has  completed  by 
means  of  other  tablets  : — 


[K!-TT<TI?-T 

[<w  m  -T<y*  -t\ 

[<T-  W]  -S(?)  t 
[<T-  <]  -T<T*  -^ 

m    ]    ^ 


^^  V  T?  -T< 
<«  -TT<T  i^ 


mis'Ia-nu,  "  a  half." 
salsa-a-ti,  "  a  third." 
ri-ba-a-tunij  "  a  fourth." 
haS'sa-a-tum^  **  a  fifth." 
us^a(^)-artum^  "a  tenth," 
es-ri'tum,  "tenth." 
si-ni-pa'tum, "  two-thirds." 


The  Assyrian  column,  after  mislanu^  the  well-known  word 
for  '*  a  half,"  gives  the  feminine  form  of  the  ordinal,  which 
seem  to  have  been  used  to  denote  fractional  numbers. 

The  last  word,  sinipatum,  is  one  of  those  Akkadian  words 
borrowed  by  the  Assyrians  to  express  compound  fractions, 
and  occurs  several  times  in  the  texts. 


THE    CAMPAIGN   OF    RAMESES   H   IN  HIS 

YEAR  AGAINST  KADESH  ON  ORONTES. 
Br  THE  Rev.  Heicbt  Georgx  Toheccs. 


Not  without  hope  of  adding  to  the  deaire  of  explonti 
on  the  Orotites,  I  aubmit  a  few  remarks  on  the  reno' 
campaign   of  Kamesea  II,   with   Bpecial  regard   to   its  Ii 
aHBociations. 

I.— The  Allies. 

Writers  have  differed  widely  as  to  the  homes  of  the 
various  tribes  allied  against  R^mesee.  Some  have  been 
traced  far  afield  into  Asia  Minor,  but  I  think  we  must  first 
search  carefully  within  a  narrower  horizon. 

Kheta  is  the  first  name,  doubtleas  the  Biblical  Kheth, 
Khatti  of  Assyrian  records. 

Naharaiu  (Naharina)  is  Arara  Naharaim,  and  Arethn  ii 
common  consent,  I  think,  Arvad. 

ferteni,   which   has   been    referred   to   the   Di 
recalls  to  Dr.  Haigh  the  name  of  the  mountain  range  Di 
Dagh,  bounding  Syria  to  the  N.W. 

Maeu  seems  liure  more  naturally  to  refer  to  the  Btbli{ 
Maah,  and  Mount  Maaiua,  than  to  Mysia,  so  far  away  at  the 
iiorth-westeni  extremity  of  Asia.' 

There  is,  however,  a  MaSsh  between  Aleppo  and 
quite  within  the  closest  limits  of  the  league. 

Patas,  or  Pidasa,  has  been  taken  as  Pedasa  in  Caiia, 
Pedaaua  in  Mysia ;  more  probably  the  former. 

Aruua  (rather  than  Iriuna,   but   now  read  by  Bru( 
Maiina)  suggests  to  mo  the  Aruni  of  AssurnazirpaVs  wars, 
region  of  Nairi,  about  the  Upper  Euphrates. 

Leka  may  be  the  Lake  of  Assurnazirpal,  west  of  Enphraies, 

e  that  Derdmi  aad  Mmu 
□  Ljdia  and  Mjiia  *lu^.S 


'  Frofeuor  Sajce 
iBt  be  marittRie  iwti 

it  Hittite 


ext«niioil  thui  fnr.' 


The  ' 


ip'aign  of  Rameses  II,  4'c- 


as  Dr.  Haigb  suggested  in  1874.  The  same  solution  has  been 
independentlj  proposed  by  Dr.  Schrader,  and  aeeme  very 
probable. 

Kerkesb  I  had  taken  for  Kirkesium,  ou  the  Euphrates, 
but  Prol'eseur  Sayce  reminds  me  that  in  Assyrian  this  was 
Siild;  it  is  now  Kerkisiyeh.  Perhaps  Kerkesb  was  Gergesa 
(Brugach).  Was  it  not  Kar-kesh,  the  fortified  sanctuary  of 
Kesh,  the  goddess  of  Kadesli  ? 

Kairkanjaslia  is  of  coui-so  Karkemish,  Assyrian  Gar-gamis. 
Eatsuatana  Dr.  Haigh  proposed  to  ideutify  with  Zaweitineh, 
about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Kadesh,  but  afterwards 
doubted  this. 

^  Mashanat  reminds  me  of  Meskeyne,  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
of  a  Meskineb  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Lake  of  Kadesh.  Its 
lerminatiou  Anat  may  refer  to  the  goddess  of  that  name. 

Akarith  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  Amenhotep  II 
after  Anat  (Anatho  ou  Euphrates,  about  the  latitude  of 
Palmyra)  and  Ni'  (the  Ninni  of  Kbalmaneser  II,  I  suppose). 
I  do  not  think  it  is  ideutilied  with  any  modem  place.* 

Khilbu  is  acknowledged  to  be  Aleppo. 

Kati.  which  Mr.  Goodwin  would  have  to  be  Gath,  is  said 
by  BrugBch  to  be  Galilee ;  but  I  see  that  Professor  Sayce 
gives  it  is  as  "  bordering  on  Carchemish." 

Anaugas  seems  to  have  been  on  the  coast  near  the  border 
of  Egypt,  and  if  so,  Kati,  if  indeed  Gath,  would  be  near ; 
and  the  league  woidd  represent  the  potentates  from  the 
extreme  south  of  Palestine  to  the  north-west  border  of  Syria, 
and  on  the  east  far  down  the  great  River  Euphrates,  if  not 
across  the  uplands  to  the  ehaiu  of  Masius,  This  covers  all 
that  is  called  Syria,  and  on  any  theory  at  least  as  much 
ground  as  tiiis  would  be  included. 

'  "Hi  remindeus  of  the  Blatemeut  that  Carohtunisli  waa  onco  knomi  aa  JVimm 
PefiM."— Profeaaar  Sajee. 

'  But  ma;  it  not  he  etyninlngiuall]'  itkin  to  llie  Aasjrian  A.tAarni,  "  the 
baek,"  i.e.,  Ihe  wm(,-Heb,  n'"irtN  ,  alch'HlA  ?  It  la  written  in  hiepogljptioa 
(j  ^  U  ^  I  [[  ■  "  Thb  mUBt  be  a  TBrinrt,"  saja  Dr.  Haigh,  "  of  [|  ^  = 
(AmenLotepII)  (l^U"^]!]  (Aui echo tep  III)  (jy^^E^D  (K4mese>n)i 
cprtainlj  in  Mesopolamia ;  perhaps  Tckrit.  on  tho  Tigris."'  Thia  conetant  1_J' 
(En)  ia  pcriiups  fatnl  to  tlie  eiplanalion  bj  Ahlisrru,  nhiuh  Vius  fl- 
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The  laat  name  on  this  formidable  muster  was  the  vaj 

heart  of  all,  Kadeah,   that  is  Kadeeh   on  the  Orontes, 
souUiL-rn  furtiSed  sanctuary  of  the  Kheta,  as  Karkemish  n 
their  northern  capital  on  the  Euphrates.     Of  this  we  i 
have  more  to  say  presently. 

The  cliieftains  )>ore  names  which  have  been  aa  yet  vm 
imperfectly  explained. 

In  the  royal  house  of  Kheta  we  will  go  back  a  little  w 

Saplel  had  been  king  in  the  time  of  RAmeses  I.  Hisnai 
naturally  reminded  Dr.  Haigh  and  Professor  Sayce  of  fc 
Hapalulme  (or  Sapalulve)  of  Shalmaneser's  wars,  king  < 
Patina  of  the  Hittitea ;  and  it  may  remind  ub  of  the  Saptsai 
or  Saptsira  among  the  foes  of  R^eees  II,  and  also  o' 
divine  names  fi'om  the  Sap-ak  of  the  Susians,  to  the  Sap  of 
the  eastern  foreigners  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  tlie  town 
of  Khisa-sap  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  and  moreover  of  other 
names  which  I  will  not  stay  to  recount. 

The  son  of  Saplel  was  Maiir-sira,  whose  name  recalls  the 
local  names  Mail r-mar  (272)  andMaiir-ika  (349)  of  the  Kamak 
lists,  and  also  Maiir-nus,  among  the  foes  of  Rameses  III. 

The  BOU8  of  Maiir-sira  were  two :  first,  Malith-nar  (read 
by   Maspero   Motour).      Compare   with   this   blaiithi    (218, 
Karnak   lists),  and  possibly  the  Motauara,  a   tribe   of  the 
Ansairiyeh  of  our  day ;  and  second,  Kheta-sira,  the  eneiq 
ally,  and  father-in-law  of  Raraeses  II.     Professor  Sayce  h 
noted  the  names  of  Kheta-sira  and  his  scribe  Eaui-sira  ( 
latter  as  connected  with  the  Kahuians  or  Kuiaus  of  Assyi 
annals);  and  Canon  Cook  has  compared  these  names  v 
the  Biblical  Si-sera. 

Pais,  or  Pisa,  may  be  compared  with  the  Pisiris  of  t 
Avars  of  Tiglath  Pileser  I,  and  another,  the  last  Hittite  k 
of  Karkemish,  conquered  by  Sargou. 

We  will  next  take  Tharg-an  and  Tharg-an-nasa.  Is  the 
former  element  the  Tarkhu  in  Tarkhu-lara,  and  the  Tarrik  in 
Tarrik-timme  of  the  silver  pommel  ?  Since  first  writing  t 
I  find  that  Professor  Sayce  has  independently  proposed  1 
same  suggestion,  and  so  also  has  Mr.  Boscaweu.  Whetli 
related  to  the  Thargal,  Kedorla'omer's  tributary,  I  know  u 

In     Tharg-annaso,    the    latter    element   is,    I    enppoa 
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Annasa,  the  home  of  the  chieftain  Rab-basunna.  Is  Basunna 
the  Batsna  of  the  Karnak  lists  (23)  ?  and  is  it  possibly  the 
Bezun  near  Afka  of  the  present  day  ? 

Next,  Garb-batusa  may  be  classed  with  Garp-arunda  and 
Garp-aruda  of  Shalmaneser  II. 

Now  let  us  couple  Rab-uaiir  and  Rab-basunna,  beginning 
with  Semitic  Rab.  It  may  be  rash  to  suggest  a  possible 
relation  of  Uaiir  (or  Uaiil)  to  the  Nahr  el  Auwaly  (Bostrenus) 
near  Sidon. 

Thia-tar  may  be  referred  to  the  Thia  (74)  of  the  Eamak 
lists.  Is  this  Thiar  (Dseara)  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  south 
of  37®?  Thia-tar  may  be  classed  with  Ta-tar,  and  both 
perhaps  with  Tar-thisbu,  the  herald  of  Khetasira. 

The  name  Zuazas  may  suggest  a  Bit-zualzas  mentioned 
by  Tiglath  Pileser  II. 

May  not  Samar-sa  (or  Samarius)  be  connected  with 
Shomariyeh,  which  stands  with  a  great  tell  near  the  lake  of 
Kadesh  ?  And  when  we  read  of  Matsrima  of  the  Kheta 
(which  has  been  connected  with  the  Biblical  Mitsraim),  is  it 
not  curious  to  find  to-day  a  place  called  Mesrima  near 
Aleppo,  in  the  very  focus  of  the  Hittite  region  ? 

Lastly,  Raiir  suggests  the  Ruri  of  AssumazirpaL 

Considering  the  close  relation  between  personal  and 
local  names,  I  thuik  the  maps  and  topographic  exploration 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intersection  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  records  on  the  other,  are  likely  yet  to  throw  much 
light  on  these  interesting  groups  of  names  and  homes  of 
heroes  of  old. 

II. — The  Ground. 

The  Kadesh,  which  was  the  object  of  attack  in  this 
campaign,  lay  at  all  events  on  the  river  Orontes.  The  name 
is  applied  to  a  town  and  territory  taken  by  Thothmes  III, 
and  the  town  was  fortified  in  his  time  with  a  new  wall. 
Was  it  the  same  district  as  the  land  of  Anrutha,  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Nesroan,  or  Nesruna,  taken  by  Thothmes  III  ? 
If  so,  this  involves  the  further  inference  that  this  region 
must  be  the  "  land  of  Takhis,"  which  is  also  said  to  have 
been  '*  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Nasruna ;"  and  the  lake  of 
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HoinB  must  be  that  of  Nasnina.'  Dr,  Haigh,  it 
ideutiBee  Nesruna  with  the  lake  of  Huleh,  but  it  is  on 
Blxeugtli  of  the  ideutity  of  Anrutha  with  the  Khanretaa 
the  Mohar,  which  was  "  on  the  borders  of  Auba.' 
identity  I  think  very  doubtful,  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  sei 
to  be  once  only  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  under  the  ob8< 
words  "the  land  of  Takbtim  Khodshl,"  2  Sam.,  xxiv,  6. 
When  David  numbered  the  people  his  officers  "  carae  to 
Gilead,  aud  to  tho  land  of  Taklitim  KhodsLi,"  which  MesitrB. 
Cheyne  and  Driver,  following  tho  guidance  of  four  codices  of 
the  LXX,  would  read  "  the  land  of  the  Hittites  unto  Kadesh." 

The  Orontes,  on  its  northward  course  issmngfrom  between 
the  Lebanon  (W.J  and  Antilebanon  (E.),  after  passing  Riblah 
(E.),  in  about  nine  miles  reaches  the  marshy  bordera  of  a 
mere,  about  six  miles  long  aud  two  miles  broad,  the  lake  of 
Homs,  formerly  called  the  lake  of  Kadesh.  This  was  formed 
by  dyking  up  the  Orontes  at  its  northern  outlet  from  the 
long  flat  valley.  The  great  dam  of  hard  concrete,  "  mixed 
up  with,  and  faced  by,  blocks  of  basalt."  is  nearly  twenty 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  aud  five  hundred  yards  in  length," 
says  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  Drake.  The  water  stood  about  twelve 
feet  higher  than  the  river  at  the  base  when  he  was  there,  and 
in  winter  would  bo  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  higher  than  the 
river-level.  The  lake  was  then  several  feet  higher  than  the 
housetops  at  Saddi,  a  little  way  below  on  the  west  side  oj 
the  river.  "  Were  this  barrage  ever  to  give  way,"  writes  the 
lamented  traveller,  "  the  deatnictiou  of  life  and  prop* 
down  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  would  be  terrible.' 

Now  this  great  fall  of  the   ground,  especially  when 
walls  and  towers  of  Kadeeh  were  added,  explains  to  me  L-tw 
a   large   force  might  He   beyond   or   '■  behind   Kadesh  the 
wicked,"  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  Egyptians  advan- 
cing from  the  soutli,  down  the  valley,  aud  through  the 
of  the  Orontes. 

ProfesBoi'  Sayce,  who  has  lately  examined  the 
concrete   walls, ,  revetted  with   marble,   of  that   large  and 
mysterious  edifice  the  Dunek  Taah,  at  Tarsus,  has  remarked 
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to   me  the  apparent   similarity   of  Btructure   in  this  great 
engineering  work  on  the   Orontes.     Perhaps  both  were  the 

work  of  the  same  people. 

Below  the  lake  the  river  flowa  through  the  fertile  plain  of 
Horns,  between  gardens  irrigated  by  its  waters.  What 
was  the  situation  of  Kadeeh  in  relation  to  the  lake  ? 

Dr.  Haigh  wrote  in  1874 :  "  This  city  was  built  on  an 
island  in  the  Orontes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
identity  with  the  ruins  of  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Kedes, 
about  six  miles  above  Hums ;  an  embankment  (once  tradi- 
tionally referred  to  Alexander  the  Great)  having  formed  the 
lake,  and  reduced  the  extent  of  the  island."  This  probably 
refers  to  the  island  near  the  soutb-westem  end  of  the  lake. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  great  battle-pieces  of  Rfimesee 
II  are  intended  to  represent  the  fortified  stronght>ld  of 
Eadesh  as  planted  on  its  moated  island  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  lake,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  engineering 
works  which  hold  up  and  regulate  the  water. 

The  bearings  of  these  tableaux  are  given  by  two  data: — 

1.  The  Khota  king  threw  out  his  force  on  the  south  of 
Kadesh  across  the  moat  to  destroy  the  brigade  of  Phra. 
Now  these  masses  of  Hittite  troops  appear  on  the  7iear  aide 
of  the  fortress,  having  crossed  the  southern  bridge. 

In  the  battle-piece  of  the  Ramesseum  a  straight  canal 
leads  out  of  the  river  far  above  the  lake,  to  the  left,  and  rung 
on  across  the  picture,  towards  the  foreground.  Now  this 
must  ran  from  the  Orontes  south  of  the  lake,  north-eastwards 
across  the  plain. 


The  fortified  town,  marked  aa  "town  of  Kadesh,"  is  thus 
distinctly  depicted  as  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  lake. 
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which  IB  five  times  as  lonfj  Eia  the  diameter  of  the  town  itai 
This  tableau  must  thus  be  viewed  as  having  its  top  tow* 
the  uorth,  just  as  in  our  maps,  and  thus  we  have  the  directi 
of  all  the  movements,  which  agree  with  those  shown  in 
grand  battle-piece  of  Abusimbel,  and  the  straight 
explains  a  difficulty  in  that  picture,  without  which  it  woi 
be  very  perplexing,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

But  we  must  now  enlarge  our  view. 

By  what  route  did  Rumeses  march  to  Kadesh?     Bru| 
tells  us  that   '"  the   old   royal    route   led    along   the 
through  the  land  of  Kharu"  (the  Akharru  of  the  Aasyrii 
"  Askelon,  Joppa,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus  were  the  pi 
cipal  places   on  the  royal  road,  along  which   the  sea 
always  in  sight,  till  in  the  valley  of  the  Eleutherus,  at 
northern  slope  of  Lebanon,  the  ancient  road  took 
direction,  so  as  to  pass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forti 
and  river  of  Shabatoon  (the  river  Sabbaticus  of  the  ancienl 
and  in  the  environs  of  the  moimtain  fortress  Aranam  (tht 
Mariamne  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?)  to  debouch  in  the 
wide  plain  of  Kadesh  at  Anmath   (Orontes),  and  thi 
lead  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Amorites. 

Now  it  seems  that  R&meses  followed  this  route,  and 
said  on  this  occasion  to  have  erected  one  of  the  tablets 
Nahr  ol  Kelb. 

Two  places  which  have  been  mentioned  are  of 
importance,  namely,  Shabtuna  and  Amama. 
identified  the  former  with  the  Sabbatic  river,  a  great  inter- 
mittent spring  near  the  convent  of  St.  George ;  but  I  think 
this,  some  twenty-three  miles  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake,  is  too  far,  and  probably  in  the  wrong  direction.  M, 
pero,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Shabtuna  was  "a 
way  to  the  south-wost  of  Kadesh,  and  in  view  of  the  tO' 
and  has  kindly  explained  to  me  his  reason  for  this  concli 
"  It  is  not  myself,"  he  says,  "  it  is  one  of  oiu-  consular  c 
in  Syria,  M.  Colonna  Ceccaldi,  deceased  last  year,  who 
vered  the  site  of  Shabtuna.  He  established  on  the  sp 
existence  of  a  Wady  Shabtun,  and  published  a  note  i 
subject  in  the  Revue  ArchiologiqTie  between  1860  and  1 
you  will  forgive  my  want  of  precision,  my  books  have 
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yet  arrived.  As  the  Wady  Shabtoim  seems  to  me  to  answer 
exactly  to  the  strategic  conditions  required  for  Shabtima  by 
the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Kadesh,  I  adopted  in  my  his- 
tory the  opinion  of  M.  Colonna  Ceccaldi.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  to  you,"  adds  M.  Maspero,  "on  Amama." 

I  trust  that  this  Wady  Shabtun  may  ere  long  be  carefully 
examined.  Names  of  a  similar  cast  occur  in  this  region,  as 
the  Shebate  hills,  south-east  of  Aleppo ;  Wady  Shab&t,  near 
Baalbek ;  Beit  S'bat,  near  Safita,  west  of  Homs.  In  the  last 
name  I  suppose  we  have  the  god  Sabazius,  a  great  sun-god. 

But  among  modem  names  I  cannot  find  the  unaltered 
name  Shabtun  elsewhere  than  in  M.  Colonna  Ceccaldi's 
Wady,  and  I  think  M.  Maspero  must  be  right. 

Whether  Amama  may  have  been  the  Mariamne,  "  some 
miles  west  of  Emesa  (Homs),"  as  Brugsch  hints,  I  know  not. 
But  may  not  that  name  have  originated  in  the  Meriamun  of 
the  great  Egjrptian?  In  that  case  it  would  be  **the  city  of 
Eameses  Meriamun  in  Tsahi"  mentioned  in  the  narrative. 
This  seems  to  me  likely  enough.  But  Amama  was  probably 
the  Banama  of  the  Kamak  lists  (59),  and  surely  it  must  be 
the  Amema  whose  "  Sutekh "  is  invoked  in  the  treaty, 
and  is  it  not  also  the  Hameinma  of  the  Mohar's  travels  ? 

I  do  not  think  Mariamne  has  been  identified  with  any 
modem  site,  but  some  strong  position  (such  as  that  of 
Kulaat  el  Hus'n),  commanding  the  road  from  the  coast  to 
the  Orontes  valley,  would  well  suit  the  Pharaonic  fortress. 

Rameses  may  well  have  given  his  own  name  to  the  old 
post  erected  by  Thothmes  III  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon. 

We  will  now  quickly  trace  the  events  of  this  short 
campaign.  The  records  when  examined  harmonize  very 
well,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  pictorial  details. 

After  leaving  the  city  of  E&meses  Meriamun,  the  Pharaoh 
was  encamped  "  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  city  of 
Kadesh,"  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Epiphi. 

At  sunrise  he  "  went  further  upwards,  and  came  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Shabatun,"  where  his  brigade  of  Amim 
halted.  Here  two  Shasu  (Arab)  spies  brought  false  news 
that  the  king  of  Kheta  was  far  away  "  in  the  land  of  Khihbu 
to  the  north  of  Tunep."     But  in  truth  he  lay  ambushed  in 
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great  force  "  behind  the  town  of  KadeBh,"  "  to  the  noo 
west,"     RiimeBGS  fell  into  the  trap. 

Hie  plan  of  attack  se^iiiB  clearly  to  have  been  on  \ 
lines.  He  himself  led  the  left  on  the  north-western  side  of 
the  lake,  personally  commanding  the  brigade  of  Amun  in 
advance,  now  halted  to  the  south  of  Shahatun  ("  a  httla  way 
to  the  aouth-wost  of  Kadesh,  and  in  view  of  the  town,"  says 
Masperol.  The  brigade  of  Phra,  "crossing  thts  valley  to  the 
south  of  Shabatun,"  as  de  Rougi5  translates,  continited  Ut 
march    ....     (then  follows  a  hialug  valde  dejlendui). 

It  is  clear  that  this  continued  march  led  the  brigade  of 
Phra  round  the  lake  to  the  south  of  Kadesh,  to  outflank  the 
garrison  and  cut  off  a  retreat.  "  The  brigade  of  Ptah  was 
in  the  centre  near  the  town  of  Artiatna."  (Oh  that  we  knew 
where  this  was  I)  "  The  brigade  of  Sutekh  (or  Sot)  fol- 
lowed tlie  route"  (forming  the  reserve,  I  euppoae).  Professor 
Luehiugton  translates  "  the  brigade  of  Set  on  the  border  of 
the  land  of  Amairo."  But  the  text  seems  confused  here,  for 
de  Roug6  renders  "  the  king  had  given  orders  to  all  the 
chiefs  of  his  armies  who  were  in  the  valleys  of  the  land  of 
Araaur,"  but  Brugsch  translates,  "  and  the  king  called 
together  all  the  chief  men  of  his  warriors.  Behold  1  they 
were  at  the  lake  of  the  land  of  the  Amorites."  These 
variations  are  perhaps  of  no  great  account.  At  all  events  it 
is  very  interesting  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  found  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  near  its  south  end  "  the  little 
village  of  'Amari,"  and  some  distance  ("  fifty  minutes ") 
fui-ther  to  the  north-east  "  a  large  arm  of  the  lake  stretches 
a  mile  to  the  north."  Is  this  arm  "  the  dyke  west  of  the 
town  Shabutana"  of  Professor  Luehington's  translarion? 
There  is  a  place  called  Zayti  to  the  east  of  this  water. 
This  then  was  the  position  when  Efimeses,  deceived  by  the 
spies,  pushed  rashly  on  with  his  body-guard  far  ahead  of  hia 
brigade  of  Amun,  as  far  as  some  point  to  the  north-west  of 
Kadesh,  where  he  halted  to  rest. 

His  scoutB  brought  in  two  Kheta  spies,  who,  when  well 
beaten,  let  out  the  secret  of  the  ambuscade. 

An  officer  was  at  once  sent  to  the  south  of  Shabahin,  to 
hasten  up  the  brigade  of  Amun  to  the  Pharaoh's  support. 
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Meanwhile  the  kiag  of  Kheta  was  not  idle.  He  had 
''  paeeed  over  the  ditch  to  the  south  of  Kadesh,"  and  now 
brought  down  a  strong  force  on  the  mipropared  legion  of  Phra, 
throwing  it  by  this  flank  attack  into  utter  confusion  "  on  the 
road  upwards  to  the  place  where  the  king  (Rimeses)  was." 

Then  he  wheeled  a  force  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
chariots  betweeu  tlie  Pharaoh  and  his  own  army,  entirely 
cutting  him  off  on  the  west  of  the  lake  "  on  the  plain  of  the 
land  of  Kadesh."  But  HAmeseB  with  desperate  bravery 
charged  the  thick  of  bis  enemy,  throwing  them  into  panic. 
His  guard  rallied  to  his  support.  Six  times  he  renewed  his 
charge,  the  disordered  enemy  falling  into  the  lake.  Time 
was  gained,  and  the  day  saved.  Tlie  brigade  of  Amun  came 
up  and  fell  on,  and  night  fell  on  a  drawn  battle.  But  in  the 
morning  the  Pharaoh  drew  out  his  whole  army  and  attacked 
the  allies,  who  seem  soon  to  have  given  way,  and  a  herald 
brought  in  their  terms  of  submission. 

R&meses  made  peace,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Delta. 

The  great  battle-piece  of  Abusimbel  gives  in  a  masterly 
way  the  day  of  peril  and  victory. 

We  must  regard  it  in  the  main  as  two  pictures  divided  by 
a  horizontal  line  just  above  the  Egyptian  camp,  and  there  are 
small  episodes  which  dislocate  the  order  of  time,  as  in  old 
picture-bibles. 

In  tbe  upper  portion  we  see  the  blue  stream  of  Orontes 
flowing  in  on  the  left,  and  inclining  gently  upwards,  till  it 
widens  into  a  lake,  near  whoso  further  end  an  oval-shaped 
walled  island  bears  the  towered  fortress  of  Kadesh,  Beyond 
this  the  lake  narrows  again  into  the  river's  course, 
which,  trending  slightly  downwards,  makes  a  decided  turn 
in  the  same  direction  at  about  the  lake's  length  beyond 
Kadesh,  then  flows  straight  out  of  the  picture  to  the 
right.  On  the  further  left,  beyond  the  Orontes,  we  see 
BSmeses  encompassed  by  his  enemies  turning  at  bay;  for  on 
the  nearer  shore  the  masses  of  infantry  have  crossed  the 
southern  moat  of  Kadesh  (as  the  nan-ative  tells  us),  and  are 
inarching  to  cut  off  the  brigade  of  Phra.  In  advance  of  the 
infantry,  Hittite  chariots  are  careering  along  up  the  nearer 
bank  of  Orontes,  until  at  a  ford  wheeling  to  their  own  right, 


they  surround  tlie  Pharaoli,  and  speed  away  in  unbroken 
Bweep  along  the  distant  border  of  the  plain  beyond  the  lake, 
whilst  to  meet  them,  other  chariote  and  infantry  of  the  allies 
are  crossing  the  stream  be-low  the  lake  where  still  theOrontea 
may  be  crossed  below  Saddeh,  and.  joining  forces,  complete 
the  circuit  that  hemmed  in  Raraesea  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  chariots.  The  Kheta  king,  Maiitnur,  in  his  chariot, 
with  his  staff  outside  the  main-gate  of  Kadesh  across  the 
river  (as  the  story  tells  us)  is  dii-ecting  the  attack.  In  the 
foreground,  however,  of  the  upper  picture,  a  column  of 
Egyptian  chariots,  thrown  in  front  into  very  open  order,  is 
advancing  to  the  charge  towards  the  right.  But  a  dense  line 
of  splendid  Hittite  chariotry  is  rushing  on  them  along  the 
plain.  This  is  the  overwhelming  attack  on  the  brigade  of 
Phra,    Borne  down  and  outflanked,  they  could  but  give  way. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  Oroutee  the  Pharaoh,  quite  cut  ofi^ 
charges  furiously,  and  drives  his  foes  in  ^viId  panic  into  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  where  they  swim  or  drown,  some  rescued 
by  their  friends,  but  many  lost. 

One  thing  looks  strange.  The  Egyptian  chariots  otq 
advancing  to  the  charge,  while,  close  beyond,  the  long  column 
of  Hittite  chariots  and  battalions  of  infantry  are  advancing 
towards  the  left,  regardless  of  the  Egyptians.  But  this  is 
cleared  up  by  the  great  battle-piece  of  the  Rameseeum,  where 
we  learn  to  interpose  a  straight  canal,  vfith  well-marked  ■ 
embankments,  between  these  lines  of  action,  flowing  frotq 
tlie  higher  stream  of  Orontes,  straight  across  the  plai 
nearly  parallel  with  the  river.     Tliis  explains  the  severance^  J 

On  the  right  of  the  upper  picture  time  is  taken  by  1 
forelock,  and  the  Pharaoh's  victory  anticipated,  for  there  1 
timis  in  his  chariot  to  see  the  heaps  of  hands  thrown  on  t 
ground,  and  living  prisoners  brought  in,  while  a  lust^ 
trumpeter  blows  a  peal  of  triumph.  This  is  on  the  furtheo 
aide  of  the  river,  and  beyond  the  bend  of  the  stream,  a 
shows  that  the  decisive  action  of  the  second  day  was  fougt^ 
to  the  north-west  of  Kadesh. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  lower  picture,  which  I  tliink  i 
must  separate  in  our  fancy,  and  set  further  to  the  sooth,  i 
good  way  up  the  course  of  the  Orontes, 
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Thia  grand  display  of  Egj'ptian  military  life,  wifiely  brought 
into  the  pictorial  I'yregrouud,  prepares  ub  for  the  rescue,  the 
battle,  aud  the  triumph.  For  here  we  have  the  busy  camp 
of  the  brigade  of  Amun  towards  the  left,  and  in  its  rear  and 
on  the  right  flank  the  mass  of  infantry  and  a  column  of 
Egyptian  chariots ;  and  to  the  right  of  the  tableau  a  separate 
subject, — the  colossal  figiue  of  the  Pharaoh  seated  and  rest- 
ing on  his  royal  seat,  probably  as  described  at  the  time  when 
near  Kadesh  the  Hittite  spies  were  compelled  to  disclose  the 
alarming  truth ;  for  here  are  the  spies  beaten  in  the  midst  of 
the  body-guard  of  Sbairetana  mercenaries,  and  the  high 
officers  are  entreating  the  Pharaoh  to  mount  his  war-chariot, 
while  the  grooms  hold  the  prancing  horses,  and  Menna  the 
charioteer  has  the  reins  ready  in  his  hands.  The  trumpet  is 
sounding,  and  a  line  of  chariots  of  the  gnard  are  dashing 
among  the  Hittites,  who  of  com-ae  are  already  overthrown 
and  scattered  on  the  ground. 

Such  is  the  vast  battle-piece  of  Abudmbel,  which,  says 
Miss  Edwards,  "covers  an  area  of  57  feet  and  7  inches  in 
length,  by  25  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  contains  over  1,100 
figures." 

I  think  that  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  poem  of 
Pentaiir  and  the  narrative  given  by  Brugsch,  these  will  be 
found  quite  coherent,  and  the  tableau  of  the  Rameseeum,  as 
1  have  said,  materially  explains  the  whole. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written  Lieutenant  Conder,R.E., 
has  sent  home  his  account  of  observations  on  the  ground,  in 
the  expectation  of  which  I  had  delayed  my  paper,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  him  right  in  assigning  Tell 
Neby  Meudeh  aa  the  site  of  Kadesh,  which  I  still  think  must 
be  sought  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lake  itself,  aud  not 
several  miles  away  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontea.  It 
also  seems  to  me,  for  the  reasons  1  have  stated,  that  the 

I  Egyptian  data  designate  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  as  the 
old  site  of  the  fortress,  and  I  much  regret  that  Mr,  Conder 
was  unable  to  explore  carefully  the  whole  extent  of  the  great 
dyke,  whicti,  he  says,  "is  in  the  shape  of  a  very  flat  V,  with 
the  point  towards  the  lake,"  with  "a  pillar  or  vertical  pier  of 
masonry  near  the  centre  of  the  dam." 
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Lieutenant  Conder  was  bo  impressed  with  the  belief  t 
Tell  Neby  Mendeh  is  tlie  ancient  Kadesh,  that  he  viewed  the 
lake  itself,  with  itsisland  to  the  south,  and  dyke  to  the  north, 
under  this  settled  jiropos session. 

But  it  seems  to  mo  impossible  to  reconcile  the  Egyptian 
pictures  with  tliis  bypotliesis,  and  especittlly  that  of  the 
Ramesseum,  where  a  large  lake  is  given,  some  five  times  the 
length  of  the  fortress,  and  surely  not  intruded  to  represent 
a  pool  of  "  some  50  yards  across "  to  the  south-east  of  a 
mound  100  feet  high  and  400  yard«  across.  The  report  of 
Lieutenant  Conder  ia  exceedingly  interesting,  and  gives 
much  good  information,  but  I  think  Kadesh  is  yet  to  be 
found.  The  name  seems  to  pervade  the  neighbourhood  in  a 
very  natural  way,  for  de  Roug^,  as  quoted  by  Miss  Edwards, 
wrote  some  time  ago  that  there  yet  exists  to-day  a  town 
of  Kades  near  a  bend  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Home,  and  the  lake,  says  Lieutenant  Conder,  "according 
to  Abu  el  Feda  the  geographer,  was  called  in  hia  times 
Bahr  el  Kades." 

The  name  Neby  Mindoh  (Captain  Burton  says,  "  I  found 
it  called  Mindan  or  Mindoh")  seems  to  me  interesting,  ia 
not  the  Saint  really  Mentu  the  ancient  war-god,  just  as  Neby 
Shit  may  probably  be  Set,  Sut,  or  Sutekh  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  great  square  platform,  with  square 
tower  foundations  at  the  angles,  called  Tell  S'finet  Nuh, 
marks  the  site  of  an  Egyptian  entrenched  camp  ? 

Ain  et  Tannur  recalls  the  name  Thinniir  of  the  Eamak 
lists  (322). 

The  Tell  Koteineli  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  great 
dyke,  "  with  a  flat  top,  and  evidently  artificial,"  is  marked  by 
Arrowsmith  "Katani."  and  must  be  the  "Kattimez"  of  Rey. 
Katina  is  among  the  Hittite  names  in  Professor  Sayce'a  hat. 

The  visits  of  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and 
Lieutenant  Conder,  in  reahty  rather  sharpen  than  satisfy  our 
hunger  for  information  on  this  ancient  river  and  its  border- 
regions  ;  and  if  in  this  imperfect  paper  I  have  set  before  you 
the  old  northern  border-dish  of  spurs  instead  of  meat,  a 
incitement  to  further  forays,  it  is  the  best  that  I  can  do. 
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APPENDIX. 


List  op  the  Principal  Names  mentioned 
IN  the  foregoing  Paper. 


A. — Local  Names, 


1.  Akerith 


2.  Aleppo 

3.  Anina,  or 

Maiina 

4.  Arvad 


\ 


u 

I     w 


w    I 


j^ 


Khirehu  or  KhiUhu. 


^^/^/^/v^ 


\ 


A/wvv\  ^AA^/^A 


Arethu. 


5.  Annusa  [n  %   ^ 


6.  Karkemish 


W 


J^ 


Ka'irkamasha. 


A^/V^/VA 


.Kateauatana    ^^i^^^\   ^ 


8.  Kerkesh 

9.  Kadesh 

10.  Leka 

11.  Masu 

12.  Naharina 

13.  Patasu 

14.  Raiir 

15.  Ter^em 


czsr:? 
M  Katesh, 

1  (I3CD 


p 


I 


I   LI      AAAAM 
0 


\f 


w 


'AA/SMA 


™^^   nJ  Cav,pai9u  of  Hdm^.e.                            ^^| 

B.~-Penojial  Names.                    ^^^^H 

1.  Agma 

°i'%                       ^H 

2.  Garbatusa 

B^j%°^^      ^M 

3.  Kamaits 

v%^^&          ^M 

4.  KhetaHar 

!°V^              ^1 

5.  Khirpaar 

r.-r^v^      ^M 

6.  MatBrima 

%&T^          ^M 

7.  Mautlmar 

^^rr,-        ^M 

8.  Maiirfiav 

--^^^       H 

9.  Paiea 

m\^        ..  ^B 

10.  RaUiasunna     ^  J  %•  +  ^   n  «    "^                       J 

11.  Hamiirea 

■^^ItT^             ^H 

12.  Saplul 

^KZ             ^M 

13.  Saptsar 

^IK^T         ^M 

,4.Th»g..l.at«a][lT'i^]^^'?          ^H 

15.  Thtrgon 

iqr^^K'       ^M 

ICThavganna.    ](1TB^H,    \^       ^H 

n.  Tliiiito 

]^^i-^^     ^H 

18.  Tatar 

--^^       ^H 

19.  Tauatsaa 

>  ^f]\^^  ^^M 
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Note  A.,  p.  403.  Taihtim  Kfichhi.  The  four  MSS.  of  the 
LXX,  followed  by  MeGsrH.  Cheyne  and  Driver  (after  Hitzig 
and   Wellhausen),   appear   to    Imve   followed    the    Hebrew 

mtnp  D^nm  iuatead  of  y^nn  a^nnn. 

Note  B.,  p.  404.  Karaat  el  Hu»n.  Commander  Cameron 
{Our  Future  Highway,  I,  108)  given  a  woodcut  of  this 
fortress,  and  writes:  "  Ita  earliest  founders  are  supposed  to 
have  been  tbe  Kf^rptians,  before  the  days  of  Moses,  who 
erected  it  when  they  conquered  the  Hittites,  at  that  time  a 
numerous  and  powerful  uatioii.  Sorafi  traces  of  Egyptian 
architecture  still  ejdst,"  &c.  These  ti-aces  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  photographed.  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.K.,  gives 
an  account  of  the  masoury  {Pal.  Ej-plor.  Fund  Quart.  Stat., 
July.  1881,  p.  173),  but  says  nothing  of  Egyptian  work. 
Burton  and  Tyrwhitt  Drake  also  give  a  woodcut  ( Unexpl. 
Syria,  I,  141).  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch  has  suggested 
the  identification  of  Kai'aat  el  Hiien  with  the  Usnu  of 
Assyrian  conquest  (  Wo  lag  das  Paradiea  ?  282). 

Note  C,  p.  402.  Nehy  Shit.  The  name  of  Set,  the 
god  of  the  HykshSa  and  Hittites,  seems  to  occur  at  least  in 
two  places :  one  between  Baalbek  and  Damascus  (Porter, 
Handbook,  1875,  p.  520),  and  the  other,  to  which  Lieutenant 
Conder  has  kindly  drawn  my  attention,  between  Yebuah  and 
Asdild,  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  On  the  relation  between 
Set  and  the  Biblical  Seth,  see  the  observations  of  M,  Lenor- 
mant  (iea  Origines  de  I'Higtoire,  I.  p.  218). 

Note  D.,  p.  402.  S'fitet  A'ebg  Nuh.  Lieutenant  Conder 
roentiona  {Pal.  Explor.  Fund  Quart.  Stat.,  .luly,  1881,  p.  169), 
wth  regard  to  this  ancient  quadrangular  entrenchment,  that 
"  the  direction  of  the  sides  is  about  uorth-east  and  south- 
west." This  looks  more  like  the  emplacement  of  a  Baby- 
lonian or  Assyrian  camp  than  anything  Egyptian. 

Postscript. 
Kerkesh.  If  we  read  with  de  Rouge,  in  two  places, 
'^:^  ^^  it  aeema  well  worth  norice  that  in  Key's  map  we 
find  Gergis  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  Lake  of  Homa,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Orontes,  and  a  little  way  south-west  of 
er-Restan  (ancient  Arethusa). 
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It  has  been  coiijectm-ed  that  the  ^*3"l3,  LXX,  rtpyeaalot 
of  the  Pentateuch,  were  "  a  part  of  the  large  family  of  the 
Hivites,  as  they  are  omitted  in  nine  out  of  ten  places  in 
which  the  nations  or  famihee  of  Canaan  are  mentioned;  while 
in  the  tenth  they  are  mentioned,  and  the  Hivitea  omitted." 
(KittoB  C^c.  of  Bib.  Lit.)  Now,  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch  ha« 
given  hia  reasons  for  believing  that  the  name  generally  read 
Khammatu,  and,  idontifiod  with  Haniath,  should  be  read 
Khavvfttii,  and  identifled  with  ^1X7.  the  Kh'v\'i  ('Hivite') 
the  Pentateuch,  Amatu  being  the  capital  city  Hamah  of  c 
.l„y. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  the  Gergeshite  is  followed 
by  the  Khivvito,  and  it  seeras  to  me  that  the  GertfU  by  the 
OrontcH,  between  Hamah  and  Homs,  may  very  fitly  represent 
the  Kerkesh  of  tJie  Kheta  alHance  and  the  Uergeahite  i 
Holy  Scripture. 

N.B. — My  map  is  based  on  that  of  Eey,  with  details  fro 
TyiTvhitt  Drake  as  to  the  north-western  side  of  the  lake,  and 
from  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E.,  as  to  the  south  and  east.  Much 
interesting  information  as  to  this  pai-t  of  Syria  is  given  by 
Commander  Cameron,  R.N.,  in  his  work,  Our  Future  Ilir/i 
wai/,     Macmillan.     1880. 
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A  CONTRACT  TABLET 
FROM  THE  17th  YEAR  OF  NABONTDUS. 

By  Rev.  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  SJ. 

Read  6th  July,  1880. 

Among  the  various  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  tablets,  a 
very  considerable  number  contain  nothing  else  than,  private 
contracts  which  have  no  interest  for  the  general  public.  It 
has  been  stated  that  several  thousands  of  these  tablets  are 
known  in  Europe,  and  it  is  probable  that  further  excavations 
may  bring  still  more  to  light.  Nevertheless,  very  few  of 
them  have  yet  been  published,  and  most  of  them  have 
been  used  only  on  account  of  their  dates.  But  besides  the 
chronological  interest,  there  are  many  other  points  upon 
which  these  inscriptions  deserve  our  attention,  as  they 
furnish  most  valuable  material  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian language,  and  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of 
the  legal  and  social  conditions  under  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  Empire.  As  long,  however,  as  the  whole  collection 
of  these  documents  is  not  published,  it  is  impossible  for 
Assjrriologists  to  discuss  successfully  these  questions.  MM. 
Oppert  and  Menant  have  made  the  first  attempt  towards  an 
explanation  of  these  texts,  and  in  their  publications  many 
valuable  remarks  may  be  found,  although  some  points  are 
not  yet  definitely  settled. 

As  I  had  during  last  winter  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions  at  Paris,  in  the 
collections  of  the  Louvre  and  National  Library,  where  several 
contract  tablets  are  kept,  I  think  it  may  bo  of  some  interest 
to  select  one  text,  which  contains  a  rather  unusual  form 
of  contract.  The  tablet  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre, 
marked  MNB,   1133,  and  is   sealed  on  the  edges  with  four 
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BBdU ;  the  test  is  pretty  well  preserved,  as  but  few  Unes  are 
slightly  damuged,  and  the  meaning  of  the  lost  words  is 
almost  with  certainty  to  be  given  from  the  context.  It  seemB 
to  me  impossible  still  to  grive  an  exact  literal  translation  of 
such  documents,  as  the  meaning  of  the  many  technical  ex- 
pressionB  used  camiot  be  obtained  except  from  the  context,  and 
further  comparisons  of  parallel  passages  may  suggest  many 
improvements  on  a  first  attempt  of  translation.  But  even  a 
general  rendering,  correct  in  the  main  part«,  will  afford 
an  interesting  insight  into  the  social  conditions  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire  at  the  time  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  This 
prophet  was  at  Babylon  in  the  year  when  this  tablet  was 
written  in  the  royal  city,  ae  it  is  dated  from  the  I7th  year  of 
Nabonidus,  which  king  is  ideutiited  by  Josephus  {"  Antiqn 
Jud.,"  X.  11)  with  Baltbassar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
before  the  Persian  conquest  by  Cyrus  and  Dariue  the  Mede. 

The  substance  of  this  contract  may  be  proposed  thus 
according  to  the  whole  contest :  Bel-ahe-iddin  buys  the 
house  of  Bel-rimanni  for  11  manas  18  drachmas,  under  the 
condition  that  he  might  take  possession  of  it  within  four 
years.  During  this  time  the  money  is  deposited  with  Nabu- 
ahe-iddin,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  may  remain  until 
Bel-ahe-iddin  actually  takes  possession  of  the  house.  If 
meanwhile  both  the  purchaser  and  the  trustee  of  the  money 
die,  Bel-rimanni  shall  nevertheless  receive  the  money,  and 
their  heira  may  not  claim  this  deposit  for  themselves.  In 
the  case  that  Ifti-Marduk-balut,  the  son  and  heir  of  Nabu- 
ahe-iddui,  should  not  repay  the  money,  Bel-rimarmi  may  even 
enact  a  lawsuit  against  hiin,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges 
shall  be  in  favoiir  of  Bel-rimanni,  This  conti'act  is,  as 
usually,  signed  by  the  scribe  and  sealed  by  the  judges. 

The  text  is  as  follow; — 


Traxsliteration. 

1.  11  ma-na  18  tu  ka^pu  fiu-hi-in-du 

2.  ka-ni-ik-tum  ri-ih-tnm  aim  biti 

3.  ^  Bel-ri-man-ni  ablu-su  sa  Mn-8e-zib-Bel 

4.  abal  Da-Marduk,  Sa  Bel-ahe-iddin  ubiu-su  la 

5.  Marduk-zir-ib-ni  abal  E-gi-bi 


f  * 


•  • 
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6.  ma^hi-ri  i-bu-Su-ma  ka^pu  a-an  11  ma-na  18  fu  ka^pu 

7.  ina  pa-ni  Nabn-ahe-iddin  abal  E-gi-bi  te-Su-tum 

8.  amelu  iSu-u  Sa  biti  ib-di-du  a-di  eli  Sa  Bel-ahe-iddin 

9.  amelu  ma-hi-ra-nu  bit  sa  ablu-Su  mi-i-tum  amelu  iSu-u 

10.  ina  eli  fiu-hi-in-du  Su-a-tira  la  ib-ba-Su-u 

11.  6i  (?)  -nin-ni  ina  4  ga  (?)  §anati  ar-ki 

12.  mi-tu-tu  sa  Bel-ahe-iddin  u  Nabu-ahe-iddin 

13.  sa  iu-hi-in-du  ina  pani-su  hu-da-tum,  Bel-ri-man-ni  a-na 

14.  ...  .  fiu-hi-in-di-§u  ....  Itti-Marduk-bala^  ablu-Su 

15.  §a  Nabu-ahe-iddin  ....  a§-8a  la  amelu  .  .  . 

16.  .  .  .  fiu-hi-in-du  la  u-tir-ma  la  id-din 

17.  a- . . .  .  -diameli  rabuti  uameli  dayani  ik-§u-du  amelu  .  .  . 

18.  a-na  Zir-ya  amelu  aslaku  Bit  Saggil  iq-bu-u 

19.  um-ma:  ra-Su-tu  sa  e-lat  ina  eli  6u-hi-in-du  Sa  ablu-Su 

i-ba-aS-Si-i 

20.  Zir-ya  iq-bu-u-ma  ki-i  ra-su-tu  sa  e-lat  (?)  ft  Sa  .  .  .  . 

21.  Sa-nam-ma  ina  eli  i-ba-aS  -su-u  la  i-di  Su-hi-in-du  Sa  ablu-Su 

22.  ina  kanaki-Su  Itti-Marduk-balat  ina  ma-har  Ki-rib-tu 

23.  amelu  ki-zu-u,  Edir-Bel  amelu  ki-zu-u,  Nirgal-ah-usur, 

24.  u  Zikir-ukin  ameli  dayani  u-tir-ma  a-na  Bel-ri-man-ni 

25.  id-din ;  Da-Marduk  dup-iSar,  abal  Banu-Sin-ilu  (?)  ; 

26.  alu  E-Sar  E-ki,  arah  Elul,  umu  5  kan  Sanat  17  kan 

27.  Nabu-nahid,  Sar  Din-tir-ki 

kanaku  kanaku  kanaku  kanaku 

Nirgal-ah-usur    Zikir-ukin        Ki-rib-tu        Edir-Bel 
amelu  dayan       amelu  dayan  amelu  ki-zu-u 

Translation. 

11  manas  18  drachmas  of  silver ^  a  deposit ^  sealed  and  assured^ 
the  price  of  the  house  of  Bel-rimanni^  the  son  of  Musezib-Bely  son 
of  Da~Marduk,  which  Bel-^ihe^ddin,  the  son  of  Marduh-zir^bniy 
son  ofEgibi,  buys ;  and  this  sum  of  money,  11  manas  18  drachmas 
of  silver  is  entrusted  to  Nabu-ahe-iddin^  son  of  EgibL  llie  ovoner 
of  the  howse  will  remain  in  possession  as  long  as  Bel-ahe-iddin^ 
the  purchaser  of  the  house^  whose  son  is  deady  does  not  actually 
take  possession  of  the  house  for  this  deposit,  (the  option  shall  last) 
for  four  years. 

After  the  death  of  Bel-<ihe-iddin  and  Nabu-ahe-iddin,  to  whom 
the  deposit  is  entrusted^  BeUrimanni  (shall  receive)  his  deposit. 


17(/i  t/ear  of  1 

lUi-Mardak-balai,  the  ton  of  Nabur^he-iddin  (shall  repay)  I 
but  if  he,  the  actual  holder,  doen  not  give  back  nor  render 
depotil,  tliey  shall  britig  him  before  ilu;  tribunal  of  the  ckie 
magistrate  and  judges,  to  Zirt/a,  the  intendant  (?)  of  the  tempU 
Suggal,  and  he  wilt  xay  thus :  the  inheritance  of  the  proper^ 
including  the  deposit  belongs  to  his  (i.e.,  tlie  testator's)  salt  ^ 
Zirr/a  will  decide,  that  he  does  not  know  this  kind  of  inheritanet^ 
of  the  teitator's  property,  nor  about  the  right  of  taking  possession 
of  it,  as  if  t/ie  deposit  would  belong  to  the  son.  Itti-Marduk-tialat 
will  render  it  with  his  seal  in  presence  of  Kiribtu,  the  magistrate, 
Eilir-Bet,  tlie  magistrate,  Nirgalrah-ufur  and  Zikir-ukin,  tht  J 
judges,  and  will  give  it  to  Bel-rimanni. 

Ua-Mardui,  the  scnbe,  son  of  Banu^ilii-i 

The  royal  city  of  Babylon,  in  the  month  £lul,  the  5th  day^ 
the  llth  year  of  Nabonidus,  king  of  Babylon. 

The  seal  of  Nergal-afy-risur,   tlie  judge ;    {the  impression  tM-M 
rather  effaced)  ;  the  seal  of  Zikir-uiin,  the  judge ;    (represents  t 
pneft  standing  before  a  large  bird,  over  which  is  a  etar). 

The  seal  of  Kiribtu ;  (a  priest  standing  before  an  altar,  oi-et 
which  on  the  top  of  a  pole  a  cock  is  seated). 

The  seal  of  Edir-Be.l,   the  magistrate ;  (a  priest    before  i 
animal  seated  on  an  altar,  behind  which  two  polns  are  standing). 
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THE   PAPYRUS    OF    BEK-EN-AMEN 
(written  in  hieratic  script) 

IN   THE   MUNICIPAL   MUSEUM  OF   BOLOGNA, 

No.    1,086. 

By  Giovanni  Kminek-Szedlo. 

Sead  Ut  June,  1880. 

Though  this  Papyrus  has  been  already  studied  and  com- 
mented upon  by  a  more  able  interpreter  of  the  cursive 
character,  the  learned  Egyptologist  M.  F.  Chabas,*  I  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his  work,  but,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  publication  of  Dr.  Arthur  Lincke,*  I  have 
transcribed  this  important  document  into  hieroglyphic 
characters. 

The  manuscript  purchased  in  Egypt  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Consul-General  of  Austria,  Giuseppe  Nizzoli,  was  left 
with  the  other  antiquities  forming  his  collection  by  the  artist 
Palagi,  to  his  native  town,  Bologna. 

The  text,  which  extends  to  twenty-five  lines,  is  written  in 
the  most  beautifiil  hieratic  or  cursive  character.  At  some 
time  the  papyrus  has  been  rolled  up  twenty-five  times,  and 
afterwards  bent  in  the  centre,  as  the  marks  of  the  folds  are 
still  visible.  Probably  folded  in  this  manner,  and  sealed,* 
the  letter  was  originally  sent. 

1  "  Melange  Egyptologiques,"  III  Serie,  I,  pp.  226-246. 
^  Corrispondenzen  aus  der  Zeit  der  Bamessiden,  1878. 

»  TheBcal  bore   *^ "  ^k       8 

sebft-t  em  x^* 


The  following  address  was  written  on  the  outeide  fold :'- 

!  -z.  ^^ ni^^^ 


The  Bcribe  of  the  table.  Bekenameii 

to  the  prophet  Ramesau  of  Pa^Thoth  [Hermopolis]. 


The  following   translation    is    made 
modificatiuDB  auggeetod  bv  Dr.  Lincke  :— 


ording   to    tin 


^  ^  I 


an      uthu  bek  -  en  -  amen        hir    niitnn     ^^''"'^ 

Scribe  [of  the]  talile  of  offerings  liek-en-Ameit.  Consults 


en        iitef     nuter-hou       ra  -  ines       per  -  tehuti        her 
the   father    prophet  Ramesen  [o/]  PerlehuH        [Ss] 

^Z     -k  f  i     P     k  Uh 

men-t  em      an^  uza    eeneb        em  hoe-t 

tatiijted  ever  [eiyoy]    life  strong  [and]   healthy  xeith  thefav 

fl^^^?  1^  111^1=  W  ^K 

amen  -  ra        suten     nuter  -  u        tii  -  a     hir   zod  en   pa 
[ofl  Amen-Ra       king  [of  the]  gods.  I    pray    the  J 


I   [^  c 


m  -  hor  -  x'l  -  ti 
Ra-Hor-chuti 


p.i-f 


'  Tnnacribed  mlo  hierogl.rphira,  trt  Cbabsji,  p.  3.10. 


iffOlJII*! 


^^■1 


>5  i  jj 


■if^  I'd"  -i  .' 

iJ\  .J\  R    ^   =   4 

ffitif 

i:  S  a  .'I  A  r 


vS^lt, 


^    «•  ^  E  <T  .,  - 


'W/-.:.:  1 


t  s 
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em      pai-f       hotep   en      amen       pa      ra  ptah 

at        his      setting         tlie     Ammoriy      the      Ra      Ptah 


AA/N^^SA 


en      ra  -  messu  -  mer  -  amen  a.n.8.     en      na     nuter-u 

of        Ramessu-iner-Amen  Lh,s.  the        gods 


TUiioBxi^T,  -?Gii!EH] 


na     nuteri-t-u  neb-u  per -ra- messu -mer -amen 
the    goddesses  all  [of]  the  town    Per- Pamessu^ mer- Amen 

tip  ^  VI  ^  ™  ^  ^?^'S?? 

a.  u.  8.      pa       ka         aa  en       pa          ra  -  hor  -  ehu  -  ti 

/.  A,  «•,     the   person    great  of                Ra  -  Hor  -  chuti 

amma   -  nek        seneb  amma    -  nek                  an;^ 

may  thou  \he\  healthy ^  may    thou                       live 


Ik^^  \i\\  1k^  °u.. 

amma -nek  uza  amma  petra-tu 

[and]  may  thou  \be\  strong.  May  [thy"]  seeing  again 


seneb -tu       em         tu-a        meh        genau  am-k 

[be]  happy.  I     am         filled  [witK]  the  thought  of  thee. 

ki-zod        er-enti        sotem-a  pa         hab 

Of  another  thing  let  us  speak.  Then    the  message 


^H               at             n,  firrnt  V- ii.t^Ama.          ^M 

-n         em      pa         n 

^H                      AdL    •^i'  [19  Ik]  •<•»  [b]  u  A,e.       X«c  M 

■         '■  T  7  •=-  S  ^ 

.!«,               /    going    &^ 

^1                        IB>    n?  >"  j^^M 

IM 

1      ^^&m/             ^h 

■I  he  Papyrm  of  Jiet^en-Am 


pa        ;^;al  en        per-tehuti 

against  the  Sj/rian    of    Pej^tehuti, 


a  - habu - k 
mid 


I  na    hir  er-f      gem -a  an  aii-f        dud-tn 

I  me  [news]  about  him.     I  find  this  lie    [}ias  beeit]     employed 

■  ^^:-  -  "^i  -  r-  k 

huiiuti  en      per-te!iuti       er        ;fet-k        em 

t  a  workman  at         Per-tehuti  under  thy  direction     in 


renpi-t  III     ab  II    fiemu  har-u   X      em     ta      honu      en 
the  year  III  month    Payni,    day     X      Kith     the     tfaves  of  the 


sebi  -  II 


M"^ 


menSu  -  a  an 

conductorg  [of  thf"]  transport-boats  \_I  earned^  to  be  conducted 


pa       raer         ;(etera 
Oit  chirf  \of  (/(«]       police. 


Qn- 


er     er-dat      re;^         ku-a 
no  that  he  could  \teU\  me  his 


;^al  nagarii  ea 

■yrian.     [//d  is  ealUd}  N'mjarii,    [is]     son  [of] 


oer-t-f  qeti 

Ml,n-     [i.  0/]     Qeli 


^^^^PI^^^^^I^^I^H 
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g 

12.    ™.^ 

en  me  lit 
in  the  country 

aratu                  ] 
Arafu  [He  !s  the 

tion  en                eebi   ^^H 
1  slave  of  the  conducta^^^^ 

^C3=ie^^      ^ 

^        1^ 

D 

^^    ~-l 

menSu                  t 

\of  (Ae]  tranaport-l'oals 

in          pi         pen            mens            ea^H 
a/  thin    coimtrt/    on    the    loot    of    tht  ^^M 

her-menSu 
nyKoin 

<:3^  M  1  ' 

kanurc 
Kanuro 

1^ 

tai-f      ^^1 

hii                   hir    zod     em 
Iwj-ei-n                 upoke        to    . 

her-rot  em           uau        ^^^| 
the  chief  of      the  officers    ^^^k 

ta     BBS  -  u 
0/  (Ae  troopit 

Xa-c-m-ap 
Chaemap 

en      ta         fuaai-t-u      ^^^^k 
of  the  detachments  [0/  f^^^^H 

■  per-ao     a.  u.  b. 
Pharaoh    l.h.s. 

to 

^:  □« 1 

scp 
taie       hill 

er    dui^H 
[nnJ]          to  cause  htai^^^M 

H                  to  be  delivered 

"P 

tu-4 
/ 

I. 

hunuu-k              rai^^^l 
also         to  '<(<^^^| 

her-rot    em             uau 
V                    chief  of  the       offireri 

ta        B€S-U 

(      of    (he    troops 

Xa-em-ap        en             | 
Chaemap      of  (Ac^^H 
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ta  fudai  - 1  -  u      per-ao 

regiment  [of  tJte']  Pharaoh 


a.  U.S. 
/.  h,  s. 


15. 


arui-f 
He 


^•'^\ 


(S 


Be;^a-f  em  du-a   zodu-f      na      em        ka 

turned  a  deaf  ear  to  me  [and]  said  he    [to]    me   exclaiming: 


it  k  Si 

zod  em  ser 

speaJ:     to     the     governor 


CSSS^D 


w 


cJ T  Y  ^  <- ^< 
men  -  se^^et 
Merisechet 


kh\^ 


er. 

80 

16. 


that 


Sep  su  er 

he     [may]     take     him     to 


azai  -  f 
deliver    him     up. 


J\ 


tu  -  a  himnu  -  k 

I      went       also         to 


§SfSf\f^AfK 


M 


i 


MK  h'^\^  \ 


arui-f  8c;^a 

he     turned    a     deaf    car     to     me 


en       ser      rneri  -  se;^et 
the     governor    Merisechet 


I 
airomau 
with 


<t 


nai-f  anu 

his         scribes 


^^/v^/^A 


I  I  I 


er        zod        h\\  pui-an 

saying    it    is    not    us    [tliat] 


17.    D^(jf 

petra  -  f 
it  concerns 
Vol.  VII. 


tu-a      em-sa    pa 
I  [also]  went  to  the 


her     sektu  -  u 
chief  boatman 
27 


:^: 
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em  sest'nnu  er        zod  amma  tu 

of  Se-ieiinu  »aying  \to  Aim]      ean  he  be  [^veti  up] 


^^:- 

l^]t 

™ 

'«-"4l 

hunnti 

x»l 

en 

per- tell  uti 

the  labourer 

Syrian 

»/ 

PerUhuti, 

pa 


a-Sep-k  azai  tn-f         eii         pai-f 

[_iH(]  take  [Aim  ami]  delivered  up     he    he  to     his 


1!^   -\^   °i 

miter -hou  tu-a  ra-zod 

prophet  I       nhall       argue 


aii-omau  -  f 
with      him 


» 


em     ta  ma  eii      aa 

before  the  tribunal  great. 


em  ma-tet      sotem-a 
Likewise  1  hear 


zod-t-u      eji      pa     hnii        en       tehuti  a-habu-k 

words  of  ihe  slave       of  Tehvti        thou  ha»t  »ad\ 

¥  ?  s  j-4-  ¥  rj^ 

na         hir  er-f  bu  an-f  ua  bept 

to  nie  about  him.     He  has  not  hi'ought  it  to  me  he  hag  run  ntn 

au     du-a  Sesn-f  ^r     em  duit 

/  will  have  him  followed.  Now     tfieti.     qive 
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L^Jl 


hati-k        em-sa-f 
thi/   mind   to   Atm, 


^er        &u        nofer       pai-k      dut 
710W    it    will    be    well    \if\    thou 


an-tu-f  na     du-a  Seeu-f  em-ma-tet 

causest  him  to  he  sent  to  me*    I  shall  have  him  followed.    As  thou 


%s'^\\ 


k"^    ^       21. 


em        duit  hati-k       em-sa      pa 

givest    thy    heart    after    the       arrangements 


\ 

defi 


cx       ooo 

pir-t 
the  wheat 


i^^*^ 


M  n\ 


-^^T  ■* ".' 


ari-a  sem-f  gem- a  sa    III 

/  maJce  known  tJiat  I  find  [that"]  men  three  [and] 


AA/N/VNA 


1^1     ^  1 1 1 1  ^^     nil  22.   ft 

menh  I     demed  IV  ar  en  DCCC  zod-t-a 

youth  one    total  four  [persons']  do  800  [measures]       I  spoke 


em     du      na    pe-u  saui-u  anu 

ivith     the    chief  keepers     of    the     books 


1 1 


AAAA/VA 


^AAAAA 


1^11 


en     ta     sen       an -a     hir  zod   an-u  azai 

of  the  granaries  [and]         I   told    them    [to]    take 


pa 
the 


III 


^K 


III      hnnuti 
three  labourers 


.3.^^  1!  -Wh 

en    pa  nuter-hon  er        anna 
of   the   prophet   for    the  field   work 
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ta    ronpi-t     au-u      hir      zod         na  ari-an 

this    year  they    taid    to    me.  We    tri/l    do 


maku-an  ari-au      sop -son      aii-an        eotem 

our  dull/      we  will  do  [iV]      we  shall  do  [it]  lee  tcill  follou) 


paik 
tkij 


I  em 

sema        a  -  an  -  u       na         tii  -  t'l 
orders  we  say  \it\  to  tltee  I 


lia  ku-ii       era  aga-u 

»lay         still  in  the  midxt  [of]  them 


a  -  ar  -  tu 
are  mad*  I 


dut        peri  na         anu  en        seter-u       er  seyyX. 


30 


the    scrihe>       of  the      harvest  to  the  field*. 


emtn  -  k  amamu 

Thou  wilt    know 


em     pa-enti      au-A 
that 


M 


er  dut  linii  su  nek  pa        unen       sa     t 

viiU  eauee  lo  be  done  that  for  thee.     Being  settled  [thnt\  man  I 


ar  en  CC    pa  uza  er     am  korh      nek 

[caJiJ  do  200  [measures]  the  estimate  to  have  [tV]  executed  for  ihre 
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er        sa    II  menh    I     ar  en     DC       ;^er        &r       pa 

lis]  for  men  II   and  youth  I  to  do  600  [measures]  as  for  the 


I   


^\i^  1^)-^  ^t^^ii 

hiinuti  xdX  a-dui-nek  dud  nek 

labourer  Syrian  take  care  [that  he  be]  Restored  to  thee 


^1.^  -s:  \t^-  hz.  m\ 


em     ab     semu         a-ar-t  heq  pai-f 

in  the  month  of  summer  [liaving]  withheld  wrongly  his 


senui       er     er-k     em      pa-enti     au-f      er        an;^ 
summer  from  thee  [staying  in  the  place]  in  which  he  lived* 


The  following  is  a  fluent  rendering  of  the  letter : — 

The  scribe  of  the  tablet  of  the  offerings  consults  his 
father  the  prophet  Rameses  of  Pertehuti. 

Mayest  thou  be  always  satisfied,  mayest  thou  enjoy  a 
strong  and  healthy  life,  and  may  the  king  of  the  gods 
Ammon-Ra  keep  thee  in  his  favour.  I  pray  to  Harmachis  at 
his  rising  and  at  his  setting,  Ammon,  Ra,  and  Ptah  of 
Ramessu-mer-Amen,  strong  and  healthy  life ;  the  great  image 
of  Harmachis,  mayest  thou  be  healthy,  mayest  thou  Kve  and 
continue  strong.  Mayest  thou  be  happy  when  we  meet 
again,  the  thought  of  thee  fills  my  heart. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  other  matters. 

I  feel  that  I  require  thy  help  to  consult  Ra,  and  Ptah, 
may  they  grant  their  advice  to  thee.  Now  as  I  am  unable 
to.  say  how  my  boy  acted  when  sent  to  thee,  I  will  therefore 
send  him  to  Sechempheti  to  take  with  him  a  letter  to  thee. 
I  wish  also  to  hear  what  thou  hast  decided,  whether  thou 
leavest  quickly  and  art  obliged  to  go  away  at  the  time  my 
message  arrives. 


U2 
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As  1  urn  making  legal  inquiries  about  the  Syri 
Pertehiiti.  send  rae  all  thou  kiiowest  about  him.  I  heard  that 
he  had  beeu  omployed  as  a  workman  under  thy  direction  at 
Pertehuti  in  the  third  year  and  the  10th  day  of  the  month 
Psyni  witli  the  labourers  of  the  conductors  of  the  transport 
boats.  I  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  pohce  in  order  to  leani 
from  hira  his  name.  He  is  called  Naqarii,  and  is  from  Sab^z, 
his  mother  came  from  Qeti  of  the  country  of  Artttu.  He  is 
tlie  slave  employed  on  the  transport  boats  of  this  country, 
on  the  bobit  of  the  Captain  Kanuro.  His  keepers  told 
Chaemap  the  chief  of  the  ofScers  of  the  troops  of  the  regiment 
of  Pharaoh,  the  powerful,  may  he  live  for  ever,  to  take  him 
and  have  him  given  up.  I  also  myself  went  to  Chaemap  the 
chief  of  the  officers  of  the  troops,  of  the  regiment  of  Pharaoh, 
may  he  live  for  ever,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  me,  and 
said:  Speiik  to  the  Governor  Merisechet,  so  that  he  causi^ 
him  to  be  given  up,  I  went  then  myself  to  the  Govenior 
Merisechet,  but  he  also  turned  to  me  a  deaf  ear  i^-ith  hia 
clerks  and  said :  It  is  not  our  business,  I  went  then  to  see 
the  chief  boatman  of  Seseiinu  and  said  to  him  :  Can  the 
Syrian  workman  of  Pertehuti  be  given  back?  take  hira,  and 
let  hira  be  returned  to  his  prophet.  I  will  settle  the  matter 
with  him  before  the  great  tribunal.  I  have  also  heard  the 
news  thou  hast  sent  to  mo  about  the  slave  of  Tehuti.  He 
did  not  bring  it  to  me,  hfiving  run  away,  but  I  will 
him  followed.  Now  as  thou  takest  interest  in  him  it  woi 
bi?  well  to  have  him  brought  to  uie. 

As  thou  also  takest  interest  in  the  arrangements  al 
the  corn.  I  send  the  following  information.  I  find  that  tl 
men  and  one  youth,  i.e.,  four  all  together,  can  do  80() 
measures.  I  spoke  to  the  chief  book-keepers  of  the  granaries 
and  told  them  to  take  this  year  the  three  workmen  of  the 
prophet  for  the  work  in  the  fields,  to  which  they  replied  We 
will  do  it,  our  duty  we  will  do  it,  we  will ;  we  will  obey  thy 
orderu,  we  tell  thee  so.  I  am  still  staying  among  them,  the 
scribes  of  tlie  harvest  have  been  sent  into  the  fields. 


havftH 

.boQ^I 
thre^l^l 


I  will  tell  thee  what  I  can  have  done  for  thee:  It  beii 

icertained  that  a  man  can   do  2lX)  measures,  by  esttmatii 


^ 


I 
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to  have  it  done  for  thee,  would  require  two  men  and  a  youth ; 
therefore  it  would  be  600  measures. 

As  for  the  Syrian  workman,  take  care  that  he  is  restored 
to  thee  in  the  month  of  summer,  having  defrauded  thee  of 
his  summer  by  staying  in  the  place  where  he  lived. 

The  tenth  line,  "in  the  year  III,  the  10th  day  of  the 

montli  Payni,*'^  gives  us  the  date  when  the  letter  was  written, 
as  the  Egyptians  on  their  moniunents  and  important  docu- 
ments never  failed  to  state  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the 
reign  of  the  then  king.  Although  the  name  of  the  king  does 
not  appear,  it  may  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the  papyrus 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  Mer-en-ptah  I,  a  Pharaoh  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  We  have  then  a  document  contemporary 
with  Moses,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Exodus  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  this  king. 

The  statement  that  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  letter  falls 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  based  on 
the  graphic  style  of  the  writing,  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
ol  another  MS.  in   the  same  Museum,*   on  the  reverse  side 

of  which  can  clearly  be  read   {  o  1 1 1    'TTi^  T*"^^!  O  fi  Vn' 

renpi-t  vm  db  Hi  se  haru  XXIX  j(er  hon  auten  sej^et  sa  ra 
horen-rd  mer-dmen  dnx  tiza  seneb,  or  "  eighth  year,  of  the 
month  Athyr  [October]  the  29th  under  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  son  of  the  Sun  Ba-en 
Ra-Mer-Amen  strong  and  healthy  life."  This  is  the  official 
title  of  Mer-en-ptah  I,  the  thirteenth  son  of  Rameses  II,  as 
mentioned  in  his  tomb,  the  date  of  whose  reign  would, 
according  to  Brugsch,  be  B.C.  1296. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  best  specimens  of 
calligi'aphy,  as  in  the  letter  of  Bek-en-Amen,  are  only  found 

1  This  is  the  second  month  of  the  third  quartjer  of  the  Egyptian  jear,  which 
was  diyided  into  three  stations,  thus :   of  the   inundution   IHoT  r\  '^ ;   of  the 

sowing  tJ---J  S  per;  and  of  the  harrest  J|^J^  ^  iemu.    It  would  about  corre- 
spond  to  our  26th  of  April. 
3  No.  1094  of  the  Catalogue. 
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ill  auch  perfection  during  the  epoch  of  the  best  writers  such 
as  Pentaur,' 

Ameii-em-apt,  Aiuen-em-ant,  Qakubu,  Ilori.  Mereiuapt, 
Annana,'  PenbeBa,  all  of  wliom  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
scientific  college  during  the  reign  of  Rameees  II,  hia  son 
Mei-en-ptah  I,  and  of  his  nephew  Seti  II. 

The  town  Per-Raraeesu-Mei^Amen  ia  no  doubt  the  place 
where  the  letter  was  written,  to  be  sent  thence  to  Per-Tehuti. 
Bek-en-Araen  addressee  his  prayers  to  the  local  divinities  of 
this  place,  to  Ra-Horchuti.  or  Uarmachis,  Araraon,  Ra,  and 
Ptah.  When  mentioned  in  the  Bible  it  is  siinply  called 
Rameses.*  Like  Pithom,  it  was  in  the  direction  of  Pelusium 
(Abaria),  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt.  Pithom,  or  "  the  city  of 
the  god  Turn,"  was  in  the  Sethi'oite  iiome,  and  Ramesea 
{Per  KameseR,  or  the  city  of  R,)  in  tlie  Taiiite  nome.  This 
last  province  being  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  allotted  by 
Pharaoh  to  the  race  of  Joseph. 

The  Egyptians  were  hard  taskmasters  to  the  Israelites  as 
their  slaves,  and  embittered  their  lives  with  hard  work.  In 
Exodns'  it  is  said,  "Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  brick'  as  heretofore,  let  them  go  and  gather  straw 
for  themselves,"  In  the  papyrus  of  Leyden  we  have  the 
folIo\viug :  "  And  they  drag  the  stone  for  the  abode  of  Phra- 
Rameseu-Mer-Amen,  may  he  live  fur  ever,  on  the  south  of 
Memphis;'  and  again  iu  the  inscription  at  Thebes:  "The 
overseer  of  the  slaves  says  to  the  workmen,  '  the  stick  [is]  in 
my  hand,  do  not  be  lazy.""  ^ 

The  town   of  Per-Ramessu-Mer-Amen,  which   bears 
name  of  its  founder,  is  identified  by  Biiigsch  Bey,  Dr.  Bi 


'  Poem  at  Pentaur. 

'  Ste  concluiiing  seiitence  of  the  IhIc  of  two  brol.liera:  "The  book  ii  finial 
ID  pfscB,  for  the  ecribe  treiuumr  Qnltabu,  uf  the  tmsure  of  Phonoh, 
■nd  healihj  for  the  aeriba  Hon,  for  the  scribe  Meremnpt,  done  by  Ihi 
Anrtanit  the  matter  of  the  hooka,  maj   Thot  protect  ererjoue  irho  reads  Ihu 

'  Eiodua  i,  11,  Pithom  and  Rnimjea.  ■  Eiod.  v.  7,  8. 

rod*  hir  MiTfel  deb-l,  "  people  to  make  brii'ks." 

«  Zeil.  ftir  Ae.  ^p.,  187S.  '  "  Hisl.  d'Egvple."  Bni^seli  Bei, 
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Dr.  Liucke,  and  others  with  Tanis,  called  in  the  Bible  Zoan, 
from  whence  Rameses  II  undertook  hie  memorable  expedi- 
tion against  the  Semitic  population — the  same  which  later 
on  the  Israelites  had  to  fight  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan.  It  would  be  the  place  in  which  according  to  the 
Psalmist,  Moses  with  the  help  of  his  brother  Aaron  made  his 
miracles  before  Pharaoh,  whose  heart  was  hardened.  From 
this  place  also  came  to  the  Hebrews  the  call  for  revolt,  and 
where  Mer-en-Ptah  I  placed  his  camp  with  his  chariots  and 
horses  before  following  the  fugitive  children  of  Israel.^ 

Several  other  to^vn8  are  foimd  mentioned  in  the  papyrus — 

\      I  rj)    Qetiy   a  country  of   Syria,   also    mentioned   in    the 

Anastasi  Papyrus,  where  it  is  said : — 

un  manuzida  am-set       meh-da 

are    opened    there    the     leather     bottles     which    are    filled 


em    heq-ten        quedi. 
with    beer  of         Qedi. 


o  (^  qXi  Aratu^  which  according  to  M.  Chabas  is 

the  plain  of  Aradus,  better  known  as  Rusld.       O 

Sesennu  is  Hermopolis  Magna,  in  the  Thebaid,  consecrated 
to  the  god  Thoth,  from  whom  is  derived  the  Greek  name. 
The  Egyptian  name  was  an  allusion  to  the  eight  regions 
over  which  this  god  presided,  the  word  Sesennu  meaning 
**  the  city  of  the  eight." 

Y  w^  ^  ""  u  ®  SechempehtL  Of  this  town  I  can  give 
no  explanation.*  It  must,  however,  have  been  situated  in 
Lower  Egypt,  perhaps  near  to  Pertehuti. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Bekenamen,  **thc  scribe  of  the 
tablet   of  offerings   to   the    prophet/'      In   the   Nile  valley 

*  "  Egypt,  Ancient  and  Modern."     Bj  George  Ebers. 

-  Brugpch,  "Diet.  (>eog.,"  p.  744,  identifies  it  with  the  Coptic  X^ 
CGJULTIOX,  and  in  Arabic  Somhat,  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt,  of  the  Bu&irite 
Nome. 
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everyone  had  his  fixod  post,  from  the  absolute  master 
Pet-ao  (Pharaoh),'  to  the  humble  servant  W  fW  hony  who 
a   whim   of  tho   lauguage   had    the   name   of  his   majesl 
!J^    Aon/.' 

Brug8ch,  in  lus  "  History  of  Egypt,"  atatea  that  the  aSaira 
of  the  court  and  of  the  administration  of  the  coimtry  were 
conducted  by  the  chiefs   J^   mur,  1 T  se-fuiz,  ^^="  ur,  'K^  — 


innumerable   JlSj   im.     The  scriboa  forwarded  the   orders  i 
their  superiors  to  those  required,  took  down  in  their  bool 
facts  and  eveuls,  aad  notea  of  expenses  and  receipts. 
the   talented  scribe   higher  posts  were  open.     Among  1 
class  we  kiiow  the  following  principal  ones  : — 


i 


I  n^  mteti  (lit,  tlie  royal  scribe. 


nn 


I  per-ds,    d.iLg.,   the    scribe    i 
Phiu-aoh,  1. 

table  of  offerings  of  the  lord  of  the  two  worlds. 


an  se-t  mri~t,  the  scribe  of  the  tribui 
of  j  usticc, 

rag  n  I J  dn  tmter  hat,  the  scribe  of  the  temple. 
1  aei-u,  the  scribe  of  the  troops. 


'  Literallj,  "  the  Orpjit  JIouw," 

'  Tlio  interti'd  vote  U  ioa  meant  properlj  "toeoinwrile,"  a 
anil  wlien  applied  to  tho  paiion  of  &  king  il.  meanj  "'  the  coQseonilod  to  C 
or  nther  "  the  «erTiint  of  Ooti,"  whenoe  it  is  u»eJ  nJso  to  mesn  "  the  terr 
or  "the ilare." 
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Pu  1  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  qod'iiy  the  scribe  of  the  artizans. 

%!  ^  dn  heseb-t  ;^«^M-n€6,  the  soribe  accountant  of 

everything. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  priests,  /^  i   ab-^  the 

sole  trustees  of  Egyptian  science.    Their  various  functions 
appear  from  their  titles : — 

I  ^^  ^  8em  ("hierogrammatus"),  great  priest  of  Ptah. 

A  A    ^  CDTr  CD  di-urp-dnxy  prophets  ("  hierogrammati "). 

I  y  niUer  horu,  etc.      This  class  was  divided  into  several 
minor  classes,  according  to  their  duties. 

Ill   ^^  Tin   '^^^^  *^'*  ^^>  prophet  of  the  first  class. 
I  v       nuter  hon  sen-nii^  prophet  of  the  second  class. 
I  y       mtter  hon  x^mnet-nuy  prophet  of  the  third  class. 
I  y       nut£r  hon  aft-nu^  &c.,  prophet  of  the  fourth  class. 
I  y  wwv  (I  ^  nuter  hon  en  dmenj  prophet  of  Ammon. 

I  y      8  Jt  nuter  hon  ptahy  prophet  of  Ptah. 
n  y  w>wx    rl'S   nuter  hon  en  dsar^  prophet  of  Osiris. 

T  nuter  hon  mond  neb  uas^  prophet  of  Mond,  lord 
of  Thebes. 


It  appears  that  after  death  every  king  was  venerated  by 
a  special  worship,  under  the  care  also  of  a  **  prophet " ;  some- 
times at  the  earliest  period  also  the  princesses*  took  pride  in 
being  called  *'  proplietesses  "  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  and  of 
the  goddess  Neit. 


'\^ 


I 

I  suten  sa-t'U. 
I 
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The  priests  combined  their  duties  iu  the  temples  wiih 
other  occupations  m  the  courts  of  justice,  shops.  &c.,  Ac., 
and,  us  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  Bek-iiu-Amen,  they  held 
land  which  they  caused  to  be  cultivated  by  slaves. 

In  a  country  like  Egypt,  where  the  laboiu-  of  slaves,  tAken 
for  the  most  part  from  prisoners  of  war,  formed  such  an 
important  element  of  labour,  veiy  exact  laws  must  have 
existed  for  their  treatment.  Chaemap,  the  chief  nf  the 
officers  of  the  troops  of  the  re(^meiit  of  Pharaoh,  the  governor 
Herise^et,  the  chief  boatman  of  Sesennu,  and  the  chief  of 
the  pohce  ought  apparently  to  have  assisted  in  the  discovery 
of  mnaway  slaves.  That  they  did  not  show  themselves  to 
be  very  zealous  in  performing  their  duty  is  the  subject  of 
complaint  from  the  scribe ;  but  that  there  were  strict  legal 
formalities  to  be  observed  is  suffioiently  illustrated  by 
action  taken  by  him,  and  that  the  matter  could  come  befi 
the  gi'and  tribunal. 

The  perfect  state  of  rural  economy  appears  from  the  exi 
calculations  made  by  Bek-eii-Amen  in  arranging  for  the 
coming  hai-vest.  The  religion  itself  taught  that  the  highest 
felicity  to  be  obtained  iu  after  life  would  be  in  cultivaUiig 
the  Elysian  fields  of  Osiris,  constant  pictures  of  which  are  to 
be  found  painted  in  the  tombs,  Oreat  feasts  were  celebrated 
in  lionour  of  agi-iculture,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Book  of 
tlie  Dead," '  where  it  is  said  :  "  The  great  panegyrie*  of  the 
work  of  the  land  in  Bnsiris ; "  and  the  processions  of  the 
Pharaohs  are  represented  iu  the  Ramesseiiiii  and  courtyi 
of  Mediuet^Abu  at  Thebes.' 


igai 
:act 


[il.  55-57,  81-86. 
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THE   INSCRIBED   STONES   FROM    JERABIS, 

HAMATH,   ALEPPO,  &c. 

By  W.  Harry  Rylands,  F.S.A.  (Secretary). 

The  series  of  ten  plates  to  which  the  following  notes  form 
an  explanatory  introduction,  has  been  prepared  with  a  view 
to  bring  together  accurate  representations  of  these  inscribed 
stones,  which  have  been  the  object  of  so  much  interest  and 
speculation,  and  thus  to  provide  for  those  who  are  devoting 
attention  to  the  problem  of  interpretation,  an  opportunity  of 
comparison  and  study  hitherto  wanting.  Before  entering  on 
the  notes,  however,  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  our  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Birch,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  the  facilities  they  have  always  given  to  me,  to  obtain 
photographs,  squeezes,  or  drawings  of  the  inscriptions  under 

then*  care. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Council  of  the  Society, 

who  have  so  kindly  enabled  me  to  realize  a  wish,  held  ever 
since  I  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  stones,  of 
placing  the  drawings  I  had  collected  in  such  a  form  as  to 
make  them  available  to  students. 

The  words,  "  Inscribed  stones  from  Jerabis,  Hamath,"  &c., 
have  been  uniformly  made  use  of  in  place  of  the  more  usual 
form  "Hittite  Inscriptions,"  and  for  this  reason,  that  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  inscrip- 
tions are  in  any  way  connected  with  either  the  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  or  the  Kheta  or  Khatti  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  I  have  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  adopted  a  form  of  notation  which  seems  to 
recommend  itself  to  general  use  more  than  that  employed  by 
the  Rev.  Dunbar  J.  Heath,  as  it  is  capable  of  any  amount  of 
extension,  and  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  keeps 
together  all  the  inscriptions  found  on  one  site,  and  at  once 
denotes  those  of  one  series ;  at  the  same  time  showing  the 
jplace  from  which  each  stone  was  obtained. 
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The  followiug  is  the  syBteni  employed.  The  initial  letter 
of  each  site  is  given  followed  by  a  number,  for  example 
J.  I,  refers  to  Jexabis  No.  I ;  H.  I  to  Hamath,  No.  I.  aud  80 
on,  a  separate  number  being  given  to  each  inscription.         ^| 

Necessarily  it  ia  not  within  the  scope  of  these  notes  ^| 
discuss,   or  even   state   the   various  theories   advanced.  H^^ 
solutions  of  the  difficulty  of  interpretation.     My  endeavour 
lias  only  been  to  bring  together  certain  points  of  idcntifi- 
oation,  and  to  collect  references — I  fear  by  no  means  com 
plete — to  the  most  important  papers  and  essays  that  hai 
been  published  on  the  subject ;  so  that  any  one  wishing  % 
take  up  the  study  may  here  find  some  little  assiatance  at  t 
commencement  of  his  labours. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  inscriptions  must  be  pointed  a 
at  the  commencement.  Unlike  the  inscriptions  of  Eg; 
Babylonia,  and  Assyria,  they  are  all  cut  in  relief,  and  divided 
by  lines  nmning  horizontally,  about  four  inches  apart, 
between  which  are  the  characters,  written,  as  was  points 
out  soon  after  the  inscriptions  were  known,  in  the  i 
called  bouftrophedon. ' 

As  mentioned  by  many  who  have  written  on  the  Bubje( 
at  least  one  of  the  stoneB  from  Hamath  was  noticed  1 
Burcldiardt"  during  a  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damasci 
made  by  him  in  the  year  1812.  In  1870  J.  Augustus  Johni 
late  U.S.  Consul-General  at  Beyrut,  published  an  acconii 
of  "Inscriptions  Discovered  at  Hamath  in  Northern  Syti^ 
wliich  he  noticed  while  looking  through  the  town  i 
year  with  the  Rev.  S.  Jessup,  of  the  Syrian  Misnoi 
Fanatical  Moslems  interrupted  their  obtaining  more  t 
copies  by  a  native  painter,  and  such  was  the  respect  in  whicl 
the  atones  were  lield  that  Mr.  Jessup,  failed  to  purchase  t^ 
one  containing  two  lines  of  inscription.  This  was  owing  6 
the  tradition  connected  with  it,  and  the  income  derived  from  it. 
Mr.  Johnson  tolls  us  that  "  Iteformed  persons  were  willing  to 

'  Rer.  W.  Hajes  Ward,  D.D..  "On  the  Hamath  Inacriptioni,"  Procoedinp 
Boaton,  Maj,  1873.    Journal  of  the  Americ&n  Oriental  Soc.,  Vol.  X,  1S80,  p.  In*. 

'  "  Tmtols  in  Sjria  and  Ihe  Holy  Land."    iUt,   London,  1822,  pp,  14ti~147. 

•  First  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  American  Palestine  EiplontioD  Sodrt;, 
July,  1871,  reprinted  in  tlie  Quarterly  Statement  Palestine  Eiploration  Fun* 
1871.  p.  173,  iLa. 
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le  privilege  of  lying  upon  it,  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
it  was  believed  to  be  efficacioua  in  spinal  diseasee." 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Jnhnson  ventures  an  opinion  on  tbe  character 
of  tlie  writing ;  and  adds  that  of  Profeeaor  Eieenlohr. 

In  June,  1871,'  Mr.  C.  F,  Tyrwhitt  Drake  obtained 
squeezes  and  photographs  of  the  iuecriptious.  The  squeezeB, 
are  good,  but  the  latter,  o^v-ing  to  an  accident  to  his 
baggage- animal,  were  not  eucci^sefLil, 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  having  seen  copies  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Richard  F.  Burton,  and  the  "small  portion  piinted 
by  Mr.  Wilson,"  ■  published  a  note  with  a  plate  of  one  inscrip- 
tion pi.  I],  at  the  same  time  Bubmitting  some  remarks  tin 
the  form  of  writing. ' 

The  Rev.  Dunbar  J.  Heath,  in  describing  a  plate,*  points 
out  the  similarity  between  the  first  line  of  this  one  and  the 
three  short  hues  before  given  of  another  inscription.  ^  Ho 
also  st-ates  a  theory  of  interpretation,  which  I  believe  he  lias 
now  abandoned. 

Heath  next  published*  a  "Proposed  Restoration  of 
the  Remaining  Inscriptions  on  the  Hamath  Stones,"  numbered 
by  Burton  and  Drake  IV.  [H.IV]  and  V.  [H.  V],  and  in 
writing  of  them  he  still  adheres  to  his  original  theory  of 
inteipretation. 

In  the  same  year  (1872)  cants  were  taken  by  the  Rev. 
William  Wright, '  as  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wright,*  an  interesting  desurip- 
tion  of  the  stones  is  given  as  follows. 

"  No.  I.  [H.  I "]  is  only  a  fragment.  The  lines  seem  to  be 
"broken  across  the  middle,  and  therefore  the  sense  is  not 

'  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quartorly  StatPment,  1872,  p.  11. 
'  Fint  Qunrtcrl;  SlJitsment,  American  Eiploration  Socict;,  1S71,  Koodciit, 
p.  30,  printed  the  wrong  wsy  up. 

'  Palatine  Eiploration  Fund  Quarterlj  Statanient,  1872,  p.  74,  Ac. 

'  Ibid.,  1872,  p.  199.      Tliii  plate,   wliich  is  printed  the  nrong  way  up, 

reapondi  iritL  Burton  I,  II,  and  III. 

*  Ibid.,  p,  74.  '  Ibid.,  p.  3B. 

'  Palestine  Eipbrnlion  Fund  QuBrterlj  SUtompUt,  1873,  p.  61.     Proceedings 
I  8oc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  Vol.  HI,  Si-ssion  1880-81,  p.  9. 

'  Pftlesline  Eiploration  Fund  Quarltrlj  Statement,  1873,  p,  74.     I  add  the 
I  nnmbers  used  in  llie  platire  liere  gircn,  for  conTeoience  in  reference. 

niparing  the  ineeripIiiiDB  it  will  be  found  that  on];  half  of  One  or  two 
ire  wanting  at  Ihe  end  of  iU  fint  two  lines  of  tLiii  text.-  W.H.E. 
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"likely  to  be  complete.     When   trtken   out  of  the  wallj 
"proved  to  be  only  a  thin  piece  broken  off  a  large  si 
"The  remainder  of  the  iuecriptioD  is  yet  to  be  foimd. 
"  may  be  added  that  below  the  three  remaining  lines  of 
"inscription  there  is  a  blank  space  oa  the  original  atone. 

"No.  2.  [H.  II]  proves  by  the  last  line  ending  in 
"  middle  of  the  stone,  leaving  a  blank  at  the  left  side,  that 
"  the  inscription  reads  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at  the  tup. 

"  No.  3,  pi.  Ill]  is  the  etone  which  was  so  cfficaciona  in 
"  lumbago,  that  a  man  had  only  to  put  hie  back  against 
"  be  made  perfectly  well.     This  stone  was  very  large. 

"No.  4.»  [H.  IV]  is  on  the  end,  and  5.  [H.  V]  on  the 
"of  the  same  square  stone,  that  in  the  corner  of  the  sh* 
"  proving  that  the  lines  are  read  horizontally,  and  not 
"bottom  to  top  and  vice  versa,  as  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  agsertal' 
"  The  two  faces  were  carefully  dressed  for  the  inscriptions,  but 
"  the  part  of  the  stone  most  remote  from  the  iuseription  was 
"undressed.     The  stone  was  don  btless  placed  in  the  comer 
"  a  square  building. 

"  No.  5.  [H.  V]  has  parts  of  the  upper  lines  effaced 
"  illegible.  This  is  tlie  inscription  the  facairaile  of  which 
"  printed  in  the  firat  Statement  of  the  American  Pali 
"  Exploration  Society  (p.  32),  and  incorrectly  described 
"  '  one  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  bridge.'  " 

Mr.  Wright  continues,  "all  the  inscriptions  except  the 
are  complete,  barring  the  defaced  letters.  The  bouni 
of  the  inscriptions  and  lines  are  clearly  deSued  by  raised 
bars.  The  stones  on  which  they  were  inscribed  were  very 
large.  It  took  four  oxen  and  fifty  men  a  day  to  bring  one  of 
the  stones  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  otliers  were  ctll 
in  two,  and  the  fi-agments  inscribed  were  curried  to  the  S« 
on  the  backs  of  camels.  The  stones  were  dressed  nan 
towards  the  parts  on  which  the  inscriptions  were  found,  and' 
the  bases  were  undressed  for  several  feet.  Apparently  they 
hud  been  inserted  in  masonry,  with  the  dressed  and  inscribed 
parts  standing  out  of  the  wall.     They  seem  to  be  intended 

'  "  Dneiplored  Sjrin,"  by  BurtoD  and  Drake,  Vol- 1,  p.  336. 
'  There  Boemg  to  be  Bonit  niiatDke  hurp,  II.  IV  is,  Bcourdiiig  lo  Dmke,  oured 
on  B  atone  bj  itself,  wLeraaa  H.  Ill  an.l  H.  T  art-  on  liirTcruDt  facea  ot  tbe 

'  The  Bazaar  of  Mohnnuned  All  EfTe.idi  ■(  UainEiL. 
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to  be  publicly  read,  and  were  therefore  doubtless  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  people  of  Hamath." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  stone  H.  IIL 
above  the  four  lines  of  the  inscription  is  a  plain  surface.' 

In  1872,  was  published  the  work  by  Richard  F.  Burton 
and  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  "  Unexplored  Syria,"  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  are  given  a  series  of  ten  plates.  The 
positions  in  which  the  stones  were  found  in  Uamath  are 
there  described,'  and  sketches  given  of  the  stones  them- 
selves.    To  this  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  has  added  some  remarks. 

In  1873,  the  same  plates  were  issued  by  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute '  to  illustrate  a  commimication  from  Captain 
Burton.    Letters  from  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  others  are  also 


-**       : f      _    _  _ 


Note,  p.  433. 

Since  writing  the  above  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  Rev,  William  Wright  also  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
inscriptions  were  of  Hittite  origin.  This  opinion  was  not 
printed  until  the  year  1874,  when  it  appeared  with  the  above 
article  in  the  *•  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review." 


a  paper  ax  jdohcuu  "  kjh  tut?  xiittito  jLiio^iiptivruo,  Mciwrio  Mtx\j 
American  Oriental  Society.*  In  this  he  writes  of  the  inscrip- 
tions that  "they  cannot  longer  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Hamath,  as  there  seems  no  other  name  more  appropriate 

*  "  Unexplored  Syria,"  by  Burton  and  Drake,  Vol.  I,  p.  837.  Some  account 
of  the  inscriptions  with  a  plate  will  also  be  found  in  "  Our  Work  in  Palestine," 
1874,  p.  329. 

^  lUd.,  333-349. 

^  Journal,  Anthropological  Institute  of  London,  Vol.  II,  1873,  pp.  41-52. 

^  Second  Statement  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  1873,  p.  19,  &c. 

*  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  22-32.    1877. 

*  Printed  in  abstract.  Jour.,  Amer.  Orien.  Soc.,  Vol.  X,  1880,  p.  cxxxix. 
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to   be   publicly  read,  and  were   therefore  doubtless  iii  tbe 
vernacular  of  the  people  of  Hamath." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  stone  H,  HI. 
above  the  four  liuee  of  the  iusciiption  i«  a  plain  surfaee.' 

In  1S72,  waa  publislied  the  work  by  Richard  F.  Burton 
and  C.  F.  Tyrwliitt  Drake  "'  Unexplored  Syiia,"  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  are  given  a  series  of  ten  plates.  The 
poaitiona  in  which  the  etones  were  found  in  Uamatb  are 
there  described,'  and  sketches  pveu  of  the  etones  them- 
selves.    To  this  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  has  added  some  remarks. 

In  1873,  the  same  plates  were  issued  by  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute '  to  illustrate  a  communication  from  Captain 
Burton.  Letters  from  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  others  are  also 
tliere  printed. 

lu  the  same  year  a  paper  appeared  by  tie  Rev.  William  . 
Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  entitled  "The  Hamath  Inscriptions,"  to 
this  were  added  a  series  of  plates,  one  called  *'  Rcstoi'atiou 
of  the  Hamath  luacriptions."* 

In  1876,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  read  a  paper  before  this 
Society  entitled,  ■'  The  Hamathite  Inscriptions,"  with  a  plate 
"List  of  Hamathite  Hieroglyphics  (from  Dr.  Hayes  Ward)* 
compared  with  Kypriote  Characters,"  which  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  Transactions.' 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show  that  the  hieroglyphics 
were  really  those  of  the  Hittites.  Confirmation  of  this  view 
was  shortly  afforded  by  the  identification  of  the  site  of  Car- 
chemish,  and  the  discovery  of  similar  inscriptions  there. 

lu  May,  1877,  the  Rev.  Hayes  Ward,  of  New  York,  read 
a  paper  at  Boston  '■  On  the  Ilittite  Iiiecriptions,"  before  the 
American  Oriental  Society."  In  this  he  writes  of  the  inscrip- 
tions that  "they  caunot  longer  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Hamath,  as  there  seems  no  other  name  more  appropriate 

'  "  Oneiploivd  Sjrio."  bj  Burton  and  Drake,  Vol,  I,  p.  337.  Some  acooimt 
of  tlie  inscriptiuiu  witb  s  pUt«  will  aluo  bu  fuund  in  "  Our  Work  in  PalcBtinc," 
1871,  p.  329. 

*  Ibid.,  333-343. 

*  Jonroai,  Antbropo logical  Imtilute  of  London,  Vol.  II,  1873,  pp.  41-58. 

*  Second  Stateiuettt  Americao  Pati'stitm  Exploration  Suuict^,  1373,  p.  19,  ke. 
»  Trnns.  Son,  Bibl.  Arch..  Vol.  V,  pp.  22-33.    1877. 

'  Printed  in  abatnict.  Jour.,  Amer.  Orica.  Soc.,  Vol.  X,  1880,  p.  cxitii. 
Vol.  VII.  ^ 
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as  iiidicatiug  (heir  pnibaljie  origiii  thun  that  of  Hittite."*" 
Plates  of  the  inscriptious  and  a  communiration  from  tlie  Rev. 
Dunbar  Heath  were  puljlisbed  in  1880, '  and  again  in  1881.' 
A  paper  by  the  same  writer  will  be  found,  with  a  long  folding 
plate,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  for 
the  year  1880,*  and  one  was  read  by  him  before  this  Society 
in  December  of  the  fluine  year,'  In  these  will  be  found 
Mr.  Heath's  latest  system  of  interpretation. 
Inscription  at  Aleppo. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  published  an 
engraving  of  this  inscription  ill  '-Unexplored  Syria."*  and 
in  1873,  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  published  an  "Ideographic 
Inscription  fuimd  at  Aleppo,  akin  to  those  at  Hamath."  *  The 
woodcut  there  given  is  taken  from  a  drawing  made  by  M, 
Paucker.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  mentions  that  "The  origiaa^ 
stone  is  of  basalt  like  those  of  Hamath,  is  embedded  pi 
in  a  mosque,  and  partly  iu  the  hareem  of  an  adjacent  hoi 
Only  the  former  portion  is  visible,  and  consequently  eithef 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  inscription  is  wanting  in 
the  above  copy."'  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  in  a  few  words 
expresses  his  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  "Letters." 

During  his  visit  to  Assyria  in  1874,  the  late  Georgo  Smith, 
before  he  left  Aleppo  on  the  14th  May,  saw  this  inscription, 
and  mentions  it  as  "a  new  Hamath  Inscription."'  It  is,  l)a 
says,  "  on  a  black  oblong  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  an 
mosque  now  in  ruins."  He  claims  to  have  "found" 
inscription ;  but  as  mentioned  above,  it  had  already  been 
published  by  both  Mr.  Drake  and  M.  Clermont  Ganneau. 

These  are  the  only  two  copies  of  this  inscription  wliicli 
appear  to  have  been  published,  although  copies  were  made 
by  the  late  George  Smith,  Major-General  S.  W.  Crawford, 

■  Quarterl;  StatemeDt  Falpstinv  Explonitioii  Fund,  1880,  pp.  206-210. 

■  Ibid.,  1881,  pp.  118,  124     Otber  comnmnicfttiuna  will  be  found  in 
raiiiP  i&luible  JauTDol,  1880,  p.  IIS  and  p,  310  ;  1881,  p.  ITi  am]  p.  218. 

"  Vol.  IS,  pp.  369,  375. 

>  Proc.  8oc.  Bibl.  Aruh.,  Vol.  Ill,  Sessian  1880-61,  pp.  23-24. 
'  Burton  und  Drakc'i  ■'  Unexplored  Syria,"  Vol.  II.  p.  ISfl. 
<  PulMt.  Eiplor.  Fund  Quu".  Sttt.,  1873,  p.  72.     (y.  lUoo  Jouniil  Aaiuti. 
April.  1873. 

'   Referring  to  the  wiHvdoUt  giren  in  hii  paper. 
"  Aaajmii  Discuierip.,  1N73,  p|..  Ifil,  422. 
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and  W.  Boscawen.  From  these  four  drawings,  Prof.  Sayce 
and  myself  have  both  attempted  a  probable  restoration, 
but  the  copies  diflFer  so  materially,  and  the  inscription  is 
apparently  so  defaced  that  it  is  a  work  of  great  uncertainty, 
and  I  fear  that  imtil  casts,  squeezes,  or  good  photographs 
are  obtained,  this  inscription  will  have  to  be  used  with  great 
care  in  all  efforts  at  decipherment.  For  the  above  reason 
no  copy  is  here  given,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  it 
may  be  added  to  the  series. 

The  stone  measures  about  three  and  a  half  feet  by  two  feet. 

Inscribed  Stones  from  Jerabis. 

These,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  They  were  discovered  in  the 
mound  indifferently  called  Jerabis,^  and  Jerablus — ^identified 
by  the  late  George  Smith'  as  being  the  site  of  ancient 
Carchemish. 

J.  I.  is  a  large  piece  of  basalt,  39^  inches  in  height,  it  is  cut 
in  vertical  steps,^  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  autotype  plate  the 
columns  are  not  placed  in  their  proper  sequence.  Letters  are 
added  at  the  foot  of  each  column,  which 
with  the  assistance  of  the  annexed  diagram, 
will  make  the  arrangement  quite  clear. 
The  stone  is  flat  at  the  top,  and  I  believe 
that  we   have  the  inscription  complete  in 


c 

B 


the  columns  A,  B  and  C.    A  vertical  division  a 

will  be  noticed  in  the  angles  where  the  columns  B  and  C 
meet,  with  bands  of  flat  stone  of  the  same  level  as  the 
horizontal  dividing  lines,  possibly,  as  I  have  before  sug- 
gested, denoting  a  separation. 

J.  II.  is  also  of  basalt,  and  apparently  complete  as  to 
height  and  width,  although  the  figure  is  much  damaged. 
The  stone  is  3  feet  10|  inches  in  height  and  2  feet  1 J  inches 
in  width.     The  figure  is  clothed  in  a*  long  robe  reaching  to 

*  Fop  the  correctness  of  this  name  see  a  letter  from  Prof.  Wm.  Wright, 
LL.D.,  printed  in  the  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.,  Vol  III,  Session  1880-81,  pp.  58-69. 

-  Prof.  Sayce  informs  me  that  in  the  "  Times  "  of  23rd  August,  1876,  there 
is  a  letter  by  Mr.  Parsons,  claiming  for  Mr  Consul  Skene  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  connect  the  mound  Jerabis  with  the  sit«  of  ancient  Carkemish. 

'  The  following  are  the  widtlis  of  the  different  columns.  A  is  8|  inches ; 
B,  Si  inches ;  C,  7  inches  ;  and,  D,  at  the  greatest  width,  22  inches. 
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the  ankles ;  what  remains  of  the  shoes  shows  that  the 
were  slightly  turned  up,  an  armlet  of  three  or  four 
encireles  the  arm,  which  is  bare.  Dear  the  elbow,  aud  m 
left  hand,  the  only  one  now  renmining,  is  held  a  baton 
mane,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  oue  or  more  arro' 

J.  Ill,  appears  to  have  been  first  uoticed  aud  copied 
the  late  George  Smith ;  copies  have  also  been  made  by  various 
travellers  who  visited  the  mound.     Like  the  other  stones  it 
is  of  basalt,  now  about  five  feet  five  inches  in  height  and 
two  feet  six  and  a  half  inches  broad  on  the  flat  side, 
stone,  as  it  at  present  exists,  represents  in  section  a  eegm< 
of  a  circle,  three  feet  five  inches  on  the  curve.     On  the 
side,  out  in  low  relief   is  the  full-face  figure  of  a  king  or 
priest,  standing  in  a  niche,  some  portion  of  which  still  re- 
mains.   Unfortunately  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  figure 
are  gone,  but  suiEcient  remains  to  show  that  some  of  the 
decoration  of  the  long  striped  robe  was  of  a  very  ornamental 
character.     About  the  breast  are  the  remains  of  bands  di 
corated  with  alternate  rose-like  figures,  and  double  or  tre 
squares,  one  within  another,   similar  to  the  pattern  to 
found  on  the  Assyrian  monumeuts.     Along  the  base  of  t] 
stone,  below  the  feet,  runs  a  single  band  of  the  gnilloi 
pattern.     The  hands  of  the  figure  are  closed,  and  pi 
against  the  breast ;  in  the  left  hand  is  held  a  sceptie, 
what  similar  to  those  found  in  the  hands  of  the  figures 
Eyuk  and  Boghaz  Keui.' 

The  inscription  here  given  in  the  plate  [J.  llij 
engraved  round  the  back  of  the  figure,  which  from  this 
has  the  appearance  of  a  circular  column.  The  lines  of 
racters  are  high  up  on  the  stone,  and  reach  about  to  the  ti 
of  the  waist  of  the  statue ;  the  remainder  of  the  stone 
blank,     We  have  theretbre  the  last  lines  of  the  inscription. 

The  surface  of  the  stone  seeras  to  have  been  carefully 
prepared  to  receive  the  carving,  which  consists  of  four  hues 
of  hieroglyphs  at  tho  end,  and  a  portion  of  another,  much 
chipped  away,  above  these.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
many  lines  are  lost  at  the  commencement,  but  there  cam 

'  Trana.  Soc.  Bibl,  Arch.,  prmeiit  toI.,  p.  S57,  and  Flatr.  p.  250,  " 
niBPt  of  a  EiDg  (rom  Birpjik." 
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be  much  wanting  at  the  two  sidee,  where  the  stone  appears 
to  have  been  chipped  away  for  aa  inch  or  two. 

This  inscription,  for  which  we  have  waited  so  long,  is  of 
very  great  intereat,  being  the  longest  yet  known,  and  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  many  new  characters  of  quaint  and  un- 
known forms,  and  at  the  sumo  time  repeating  cliaracters  and 
combinations  of  character  known  to  us  from  the  other 
inscriptions  irom  the  same  site. 

On  looking  at  the  stone  the  question  will  probably 
occur  to  many,  as  it  did  to  myself — Does  the  inscription 
belong  to  the  statue  ?  or  was  the  statue  utilized  for  the 
inscription  ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie  two  are 
separate  productions. 

J.  IV.  is  also  from  Jerabis,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  figure  here  represented  is  peculiarly  of  Assyrian  form, 
and  probably,  when  complete,  would  have  four  wings,  other- 
wise the  two  lower  ones — now  the  only  ones  reniaiuing — 
would  not  have  been  represented ;  the  greatest  height  is 
two  feet  six  inches,  and  the  greatest  width  two  ftet  two 
inches.  In  the  right  hand  is  held  a  basket  or  vase,  as  in  the 
figures  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  The  other  arm  was  no 
doubt  raised,  and  held  in  the  hand  a  sceptre,  or  perhaps 
some  sacred  object.  It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  the 
turning  point  of  the  border  of  the  robe  is  square,  and  not 
rounded,  as  in  Assyiian  costume.  Bonomi'  figures  one  of 
the  few  Assyrian  ones  knoi,vn  with  a  square  border. 

Plate  IV,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  Plate  V,  fig.  1,  include 
all  the  fragments  in  the  British  Museum.  One  small  piece, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Raesam,  will  be  foimd  in  Plate  VI. 

There  are  other  stones  at  Jerabis  yet  to  be  sent  to 
England.  One  is  a  fragment  of  a  human  figure,  with  an 
inscription  running  in  lines  down  the  sides  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  others  are,  I  believe,  without  inscriptions. 
Reduced  woodcuts  of  them  have  been  published,'  but,  being 
nothing  more  than  illustrations,  they  cannot,  of  course,  be 
depended  upon  as  perfectly  accurate. 

'  "  NiaeTeh  axtA  it 

'  The  "  Qrapbic," 
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Inscription  at  Ibreez  or  Ivris. 

Of  tliiBraonument  several  copies  have  been  published.    It 
was  tirst  drawn  in   1838  by  Major  Fischer,'   and  afterwards 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  from  whose  drawing  a  plate  w( 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society*  to  ilii 
some  notes  by  hiro. 

On  comparing  the  two  fignrea  represented  in  the  plaj 
with  those  on  the  stones  from  Jerabis,  and  the  figures  given 
by  Texier  and  Perrot  from  the  rocks  at  Eyuk  and  Boghaz 
Kem,  it  is  cnriouB  to  notice  how  gieat  a  difiference  there 
exists  in  the  coBtumes,' 

The  hieroglj-pliica  of  tliis  inscription  are  so  imperfectly 
copied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  more  than  a  very  few 
characters  as  being  the  same  as  those  upon  the  stones  from 
Hamath  and  Jerabis. 

Of  the  JovANOFF  BOSS,  a  fiiU  description  has  been  given  by 
Prof.  Sayee  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Transai-tiona  (page 
294),  with  a  history  so  far  as  is  known  of  its  origin,  and 
notices  of  previous  writers  who  have  commented  upon  it, 

I  must  still  adhere  to  my  doubts,  before  expressed,  as 
the  genuineness  of  this  reputed  antiquity;  but  Prof.  Si 
and  others  being  aatisfied  that  it  is  genuine,  an  autotype 
plate  of  it  has  here  been  inserted,  which  may  be  compared 
with    the    woodcut   (page   298)    published  in   the   presi 
volume. 


Cl.\.v  Seals. 
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The  last  inscriptions  to  be  mentioned  of  the  same  class, 
and  of  which  the  originals  are  in  this  country,  are  the 
clay  seals  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  LayarJ,  in  18.51,  in  the 
Record  Chamber  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  at  Kouyimjik. 
They  are  figured  by  him  in  his  great  work,  "Monuments  of 
Nineveh,"'  and  the  manner  of  theii"  discovery  with  other  clai 

'  Dr.  Kiepert,  in  Eittar'i  "  Krdkunde,"  III,  18.     (Ablh  Minor,  Vol.  I.) 

'  Trana.  Soc.  Bibl,  Aroh.,  Vol.  IV.  p,  336. 

'  Thit  maj  alao  bo  Bald  se  lo  the  fonn,  feature,  and  pojtume  of  the  Sgnras 
reppcsented  in  the  bottla  at  Ksdesh  betweun  BtttoeMi  and  the  Khein,  when  the 
difforence*  are  lerj  eiident. 

*  Part  II,  pi,  G9. 
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seals  is  described  in  "  Babylon  and  Nineveli,"  by  the  same 
author.'  lu  the  Kuvue  Archeologique, '  1873,  15tli  April,  is 
B  communication  from  M.  Franijois  Lenormant  ou  these  seals, 
entitled  "  Lettre  k  M.  de  Saulcy  •  •  "  •  eur  quelques  eceaux 
a  l^geudes  en  ecriture  Immatlieenne."  In  this  M,  Lenormant 
diecnsaes  the  characters  in  their  rflation  to  other  monuments. 
They  will  also  be  found  to  have  been  refciTod  to  by  Prof. 
Sayce  in  his  various  communi cations  to  this  Society.  These 
Heals,  eight  in  number,  are  here  figured  on  Plate  V.  They 
are  of  clay,  and  the  same  characters  are  found  on  several  of 
them,  ae  already  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Sayce ;  for  example, 
figs,  ti,  7,  and  8,  and  ])erhapa  2,  are  the  same,  although  not 
ttom  the  same  matrix. 


The  Pseudo-Sesostrib,  the  Secontj  Pseudo-Hesostbis, 

AND  THE  NiOBE  OR  KtBELE, 
Have  all  now  been  included  by  some  writers  in  the  list  of 
this  ela*8  of  monuments.  Representationa  of  the  two  former 
will  be  fomid  as  illusti-ations  to  Prof.  Sayce's  paper  on  •'  The 
Monuments  of  the  Hittites,"  printed  in 
the  present  volume.  The  annexed  is 
from  a  di-awing  made  by  Prof.  Sayce." 
of  the  panel  ou  the  Paeudo-Seaostris. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the 
photograpli*  aud  with  the  drawing  from 
Texier  published  by  Canon  Rawlinson,'^ 
wliich  we  are  told  by  him  is  in  "  general 
character,  decidedly  Egyptian,  strongly 
recalling  the  Egyptian  sculptures  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  yet  there  are  points  of  detail,  as  the 
shape  of  the  shoes,  in  wliich  it  is  peculiar  and  non-Egyptian." 
It  has  also  been  said  that  some  of  the  titles  of  Rameses  the 
(jieat  can  be  traced  in  the  hieroglyphic  characters  engraved 
iX  the  face  of  the  figure.  An  examination  of  the  photo- 
graph will  show  that  the  sculptured  figure  is  not  to  be 
connected  with  Egj'ptian  art.  and  differs  widely  from  the 
Egyptian  monmuents  ou  the  Nahr-ei-Kelh. 

'  pp.  153-101.        'pp.  826-235.        '  Pre»pnt  Vol.,  | 
'  "  Hi>toi7  of  Herodotui,"  18T3,  Vol,  II,  p.  171. 
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Of  this  tnuiiument,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  writing  from  Smyi 
in  ISfio,  eaja,'  "  It  raoet  distinctly  reserablea  the  sculpturt 
of  Pterium  [i.e..  Boghaz  Keui]  and  others  of  that  type,  and 
ie  pei-bapB  to  be  classed  \vith  them,  not  as  distinctly  Aesyrian, 
but  as  of  an  allied  class,  Aeayiian  in  its  general  features,  but 
not  distinctly  belonging  to  the  inaia  group  of  AHsyrian," 

This  is  very  much  what  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
The  Niohe,  or  Kybele  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Mount  Sipylos. 
is  little  more  than  a  shapeless  mass  of  rock,  so  much  so  that 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  a  sitting  or  standing 
figure — -male  or  female.' 

Near  to  the  upper  portion  of  it  was  discovered  a  cartouche, 
which  has  been  already  published  in  the  Proceedings'  with 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dennis,  H.  B.  M.  Consul  at  Smyrna;  I  here 
again  reproduce  it  on  Plate  V,  from  a  sketch  made  by  Prof. 
Sayce,  and  kindly  furnished  by  him. 

An  article  on  these  monuments  will  be  found  in  the  Revue 
Arch^ologique,*  entitled  "  Trois  Monuments  des  en\nronfi  de 
Hmyrue,  lettre  k  M,  Georges  Peri-ot,  par  A.  Martin."  Wood- 
cuts are  added,  and  Plate  VII  is  a  representation  of  "  the 
Niobe." 

With  reference  to  the  sculptures  at  Boghaz  KenI,  Eyuk,&CT 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  work  of  Texier  and  the 
well-known  and  magnificent  work  of  Perrot;  but  I  may  call 
attention  to  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Revue  Arcbeologique* 
by  MM.  Perrot  and  Guitlaume,  "Lee  Monuments  de  la  Ptcrie 
(Boghaz  Keui),  Atadja  et  Eu'iuk":  plates  and  iUustrations 
are  added,  with  a  plan  of  the  rocks  at  Boghaz  Keui,  &c. 

Professor  Sayce  informs  me  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  who 
has  recently  visited  Boghaz  Keui  and  Eyuk,  failed  to  discover 
any  joining  bars  between  the  characters  represented  as  if 
held  in  standard  form  by  the  figures  there  sculptured,  and 
reproduced  from  Texier  and  Perrot  in  the  present  volume.' 

>  Jounift]  of  tlie  AmcrioBn  Oriental  Societj,  Vol.  Till.  1866,  p.  S80,  &c. 
^  From  n  phutograph  ;  see  Le  Sipjlo*  et  net  Monument*,  Ac.,  par  Q.  Weber, 
Parii  and  Sniynia,  1880. 

»  Proo.  800,  Bibi.  Areh.,  Vol.  Ill,  SoB>ion  1880-81,  p.  49. 

*  Ne«  Series,  Vol.  XXXI,  1876,  p.  322,  Ao. 

'  IHTS,  Part  I,  pp.  157,209,  280,  ami  345  j  uid  1873,  Tart  11,  pp.  15  oi 

'  P«gtB  2bj-3b7.  &v. 
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Another  article  in  the  Revue  Arch^ologique  may  also  be 
pointed  out  as  bearing  on  this  subject* — "L'Art  de  TAsie 
Mineure,  ses  engines,  son  influence,"  par  G.  Perrot. 

A  few  words  seem  necessary  about  the  plates  here  given. 
The  two  plates  of  the  inscription  from  Hamath  were  drawn 
on  the  stone  by  myself  from  sketches  I  made  from  the  casts 
procured  by  the  Rev.  William  Wright.  They  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  are  duplicates  of  those  in  the  possession 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fimd.  The  original  stones  are 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople. 

The  two  monuments  from  Jerabis  are,  as  before  stated, 
reproduced  in  permanent  photographs  taken  from  the 
original  stones  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  remaining  plates  have  been  drawn  from  the  originals 
or  squeezes,  except  that  of  the  cartouche  from  the  "  Niobe," 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  from  a  sketch  frimished  by  Profl 
Sayce. 

On  comparing  my  sketches  of  the  Hamath  stones  with  the 
photographs  taken,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  and  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dunbar  Heath,  I 
could  only  detect  one  or  two  en-ors,  viz.,  the  character  at  the 
extreme  sinister  side  of  H.  V,  line  3,  which-in  the  cast,  owing 
to  the  crushing  of  the  plaster,  was  imcertain.  It  would 
appear  that  a  portion  of  the  character  qIIo  has  been 
obliterated.  Immediately  below  this  is  an  apparently  \m- 
fprmed  mass,  probably  the  head  of  a  bull.  Again,  in  the 
same  inscription  at  the  end  of  line  4,  I  took  the  characters 

• 

intended,  to  be   ^  in  a  fragmentary  state,  whereas  it  should 

be  the  character   T   alone. 

In  the  casts  of  H.  V  the  inscription  has  been  taken  in 
two  halves,  but  here  they  are  joined,  and  the  aiTangement, 
as  found  upon  the  original  stone,  is  restored.  One  thing 
should  be  mentioned ;  the  dividing  lines  in  the  plates  of  the 
Hamath  atones  are  much  narrower  in  the  plates  than  those 
in  the  originals. 

Professor  Sayce  has  kindly  made  some  suggestions  about 
the  inscription  J.  III.    In  line  2,  about  the  centre,  the  cha- 

1  BeTue  Arch^logique,  1873,  Part  I,  pp.  330-848. 
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racter  behind  (reading  against  the  faces  of  the  animala,  . 
the  Fttm's   head   and  imderneath  the  basket   or   vase, 
be  a  plain  cross,  like  the  one  found  in  J.  I,  (Col.  G,  line  A 
The  next  character  (which  has  been  euppoHed  to  be  a  conioi 
hat)    having  been   chipped   away   at   the    top.    it*    prop< 
form  18  to  Rome  extent  disfigured.     The  last  character  \ 
one  in  the  same  line  which  I  have  represented  s>  may  notii 
this  character,  but  one  of  a  slightly  different  for^n.     Near  tl 
eininter  end  of  line  4,  immediately  after  the  human  head,  and 
underneath  the  sign  nfja  is  a  character  much  damaged ; 
diagonal  bar  may  have  been  intended  to  cross  the  otli 
portion,  and  it  may  not  bo  the   sign  ii[[   with  the  additi 
similar  to  the  one  appended  to  the  cross-like  character,  a 
next  following  it.     This  "  cross  potent  fitchee,"  as  a  ]] 
would  call  it,  may  be  the  character  found  with  the  two  a 
forms  above  it,  in  J.  II,  line  2. 

Neai'  the  beginning  of  line  5  of  the  same  inscription,  a 
immediatelybelow  the  fracture  in  the  dividing  line,  a  chai 
has  been  accidentally  omitted,  it  should  read  STi^ 


Note.— M.  Maspero   published  a  work  in  1872,   entitled 
"  De  Carchemish  oppidi  aitu  et  Historift  antiquiseimfi,"  and  a 
article  appeared  in  No.  27  (March,  1882)  of  the  "  Antiquai^Jl 
from  the  pen  of  William  F.  Aiusworth,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  entitl 
"The  Site  of  CarcheminL," 
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Plate  V. 


Oartouche 
on  tha  Right-hand  >id^ 

of  the  figure  of 

Nioba  on  Mount  Slpylo* 

panUlal  with  tha  head. 

From  a  sketch  by 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


SEALS    DISCOVERED    BY   SIR    A.    H.    LAYARD 

AT    KOUYUNJIK,    SEP.,    1851. 

Now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Atalur    292 

Atargatia  ....  259,  260,  285 

At'aro    ....         ....         ....         ....     121 

Atd,  tbe  Goddeu  ....         260,  261 

Atha-kar  289 

Athd      259,289 

Athe-bena  289 

Atbena 289 

Atbetama  289 

Atbini    ....         ....         ....         ....     289 

Atbor    122,  130,  200,  205 

Atbribis 205 

Atbritban  289 

Atbrun  ....         ....         ....         ....     289 

Avl  ..  ....  ....  ....       ^DU 

Attar-ezer         ....  302fi 

Atagaren  289 

Atur      ....         ..••         ....  ...     ^o9 

AttiB,  or  Atys    ....  259,  260,  2864» 

AubUlina  288,289 

'Aukam 289 

'Aumai 289 

'Aanfer  ....         ....         ....         ....     289 

AUp  ....  ....  ....  ....       £V\f 

Aurelius,  Emperor  Marcus  ....  351 

'Anrma  ....         ....  ....  289 

'Aorna  ....         ....         ....  ....  289 

'Acithir ....         ....         ....  ....  289 

Asa  2Q1 

AZHTH      •••«  ••••  ••••  ••••      iSo«7 

Azar,  or  Azal     290 

AZaZ       ....  ....  ....  ...*      £ti3»i 


B. 


Baal,  King  of  Tyre 
Baal  of  Tarsus  .... 
Babia     .... 

Babite 

Babylonia 
Babylon,  plan  of 


PAOS 

....  ..^       O^O 

265 

....  ....  mt%3  § 

....  •..•«)v',   V9 

....         ....84, 88 

....  152, 171,  172 


Babylon,  capture  of  by  Cyrus    139-76 

Babylon 88.  104-109 

Bagaru 289 

Bahr-el-Youssouf  23 

Bakhian 291 

Balawat,  Bronze  Gates  discovered 

at  ....  45-58,  8»-118 

Baltbassar         408 

Bambykfe  259,274 

Banu-6in-ilu      409,410 

Baq&ni 109,  110 

't^ara       ....         ....         ....         ....    issio 

Barbururai,  tbe 292 

Barkal,   Mount,    Inscriptions  at 

193, 198,  199 
Barsap  (%ee  Borsippa)  ....         107,  108 

Barsampse         292 

Basunna  393 

Baths,  Egyptian  ....         ....     186 

iSatsna  ....         ....         ....         ....     o93 

Deen      ....         ....         ....         ....     Zoci 

Be-el-taga        8 

Beit  Onias,  at  Alexandria  .,,     189 

Bek-en-Amen,   Papyrus   of.     By 

G.  Kminek-Szedlo        ....    410 
Bel,  66,  67,  104,  142,  143,  144^ 

146,  148.  157,  158,  160, 

161,  163,  168,  211 

Bel-atie-iddin     408,409 

Belat     171 

Belshazzar         150 

Beltis     104,  143,  148,  163 

Belu-bunai        101,  116 

Bel-Rimani        ....  408,  409, 410 

Bel-siiur  3 

Bertin,     Geo.       Tlie     Assyrian 

Numerals  370 

JOvO  ••••  ••••  ••••  ••••  £\JV 

lS6tD*Gi  ••••  ••••  •••«  «»,•      2So2a 

Bey  Sbahr,  Sculpture  at  ....     255 

Bezun    ....         ....         ....         ....     892 

Jtflrabe     ....  ....  ....  «,,.         /a 

Birch,  Samuel,  D.C.L.,  Ac, 
Monuments  of  the  Reign 
of  Tirhaka        ....         193-209 

Birejik,  Monolith  from 250 

Bi^irain 292 

Bit-anna  169,  176 

Bit-Saggal         409,410 


VPVBI^H^^ 

r...» 

»« 

Bit-Sagj«l.  we  iil«.  E.-Sag^il, 

Cili-uiteru         291 

Blt-iiOn,  «■•  B-iida. 

Caicia   ..,;         21S 

Bit-iualiM         ....     393 

„  #«Kiuki«. 

Biaip    aee 

Ciraaruwi,  the _     293 

BUck  Obelisk  Inwriptioti         ....       87 

Boghw   KoLii,  Sculplurw  at  aia. 

CingistUin.  the  lewr    ..„         ....     SOS 

250,  26-1.  256.   258,   26B. 

Cinucai,  the       292 

261,  262,  273.  874,  288, 

Cipabanta™.  the         SSi 

2t)S.  300,  436,  «0 

Cirinl     293         1 

Boot,  the  BiMiM          £76 

Cirri      291 

Bonippn  106. 107. 108,  U2.  143, 

Citm.  or  Cit      66 

148,  150,  157,  1&8.   161, 

CiiiduiS  Tomb  at          235 

162, 161 

Coffer,   alabutcir.  with   iirtcrihed 

BoBoweu,  W.  St.  C,  the  Mona- 

TftbleU    61.69.83,86 

>iieDbi«iidIa<cripl!onion 

the  Rockx  >t  Nubr-el-Kelb 

331-362 

Coiislruclors,  eliief  of  the         ....      186 

Bortreims          „,     893 

C"pper  Plutei,  Anytittt....       *6,  60.  89 

Bronie  Gales,  tee  Biitiiwkt. 

Copper  Doot.      76 

Broiiie  Pl-tes,  Egjptiw.           ....     203 

GopWs 206 

Buitge.  E.  A.,  c.  .  recently  dj.- 

Coreinh 183 

cuvered   TeiC   uf   Asaar- 

Coitnnza,  Tomb  of        ....         227,  236 

nHt.ir-l»l           69-82 

CroM  U1I  Egyptian  lllit            ....     179 

BuJrain.  Tombs  »t       23S 

BulgarDagh     JOl 

Cutl.a    104.  143,  148,  164 

.,     Silver  Mines.!    ....     264 

Cjdop»nWsll,mHrK=.r»bel....     269         ' 

.,     Sculptures  nt        ....     249 

(.'yprns,  iBlnnd  of            ....     2li,  297-8 

BnnQO 3 

Cjrua.  niplure  of  Bsbj-lc.r.  by     139-TG 

Bnmniite           391 

Bunu     289 

Butamu 292 

D. 

Buto       200,  201.  204 

Dflliigu  .„ 289.  293 

DHda.  .ee  Attis. 

C. 

Dadilo 298.291 

Dtoara   SaS 

CM,     69,  114 

Uagar 68 

C«li.«ntera        291 

Dukiiri 109 

Qtlneh 160« 

DK-Marduk        408,408,410 

C«mbj»e.    140,   141.   144,    149, 

Damascus            _..     841 

161,  152,  168,  18S 

l>*rdani.             263,271,890 

Dariui    152 

257,  868,  269.  289,295,  297,  337 

Darollt „ 2S 

DuTiil.  The  Citj  nf  311,  312,  313.  314 

posed  site  of        .,..267,  258,  436 

Itavaeoi 93,  293 

Capites,  the      66 

Dead,   Egyptian  Doenmenta  n- 

C.U       291 

latiug  to  tbo.     B;  Pcuf. 

Catu^ln            291 

0.  Huspero       6-36 

Cha  Chont         357.  367 

Dcrketo 259,  8T3ii,  286 

Cbaeinap             416,  422,  428 

Uiarbokt            (H         i 

Clialcedon,  InBcriptiou  from      ....     189 

Dibdan 28S 

Clwldea 109 

Diclat.  ,«  Tigris.                                             1 

Cbepr. 126,  131 

Dimamui,  the     293 

ChLbaup 121 

Din-Ur,  $ee  Bxhylon. 

Chona     200.  204.  205,  207 

Dirnaoni            293 

Chom  Pniekher. 204 

Di-Sandan,  lee  Sandu.                    1 

INDEX. 
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PAOB 

Diyision  of   Words  in  Asjtyrian 

Texts     59 

Doors  of  copper            75 

Dumuzi....         ....         ....         ....  286ii 

Dur  Si-abba  (Borsippa)             ....  106 

Durdnn  Dagh 890 


E. 


Eagle,  on  Hittite  Sculptures     ....     250 

Eagle,  double-headed,  at  Eyuk  ....     263 

Eagle,  sculptured  ....       256,  264ii 

Eanna,  or  Bit-Anna     ....         169,  176 

E-barra ....         ....         ....         ....     223 

Ecbatana  ....     141,  146,  156,  171 

Edir-Bel  409,410 

Edom     ....         ....         ....         ....     214 

E-ghar-Kh.id-kalaina    ....         ....     168 

Egibi     :.         408,409 

Egyptian  Documents  relating  to 

Statues  of  the  Dead      ....  6,  36 
Egyptian  Officers  of  Temple         14,  30 

^•^ypt  •—       ••••       ••••       ••••   213 

Eight,  the  Assyrian  Xumeral  383 

Ekki,  tee  Babylon. 

EUm  68, 143, 144,  147, 161, 168, 

170,  172,  214 
Eleven,  the  Aasyrimi  Numeral  ....  385 
Elon      ....  ....  ....         ....     288 

Eltekeh,  Battle  of         3M 

Emesa   ....         ....         ....         ....     397 

Emtebcbou        121 

Encaustic  Tiles,  see  'files. 

l!«nziti    ....  ....  ....  ....       Jo 

Enzudi 110 

Ephron  ....         ....  ....  ....     288 

Erech     ....143,  148,  161.  162,  169,  176 

Erech-Subare    108 

ErmS     ....  ....         ....  ....     297 

Er-Restan  ....         405 

Esarhaddon  208,  304,  335,  345, 

3 17,  349 
E-Sagil,  or  Bit-Saggil  104,  106, 
142,  143,  144,  147,  149, 
150.  157,  158,  160,  161, 

166,  168 
Eternal  House,  the       ....         ....         7 

E-tur-Kalama    143.  148.  163 

Euphrates  Kiver69,96, 110.  142, 

147,  149,  158,  171.  172,  173 
Eyuk,  Sculptures   at.   249.  250, 
258,  262,  273,  274,  283, 

295,  436,  440 

Ezamn 292 

iE-zida  106,  107,  142,  143,  147, 

167,  168,  160,  161 


P. 


PAOB 


Falkener,   Edward,  Letter  from, 
upon  the  so-called  Tomb 
of  St.  Luke  at  Ephesus  241-247 
ifarua    ....         ,,.,         „.,         ,,,,     2b47 
Feathers,  Head-dress  of  204,  209 

Feasts,  Egyptian  6 

Festival,  Assyrian  109 

Fire,  God  of       223» 

Five,  The  Assyrian  Numeral     ....     878 
Four,  The  Assyrian  Numeral    ....     377 


G. 


Ga-auru  289 

Gabbar 291 

Gagama 289 

Gamgamai  292 

Gamgumai,tho  ....     252,  253,  289,  298 

GaimnnatS         100,  102 

Garbatusa  288,  404 

Gurb-batusa      »..     893 

Gargamis,  see  Carchemish. 

iiamai  ....         ....         ....         ....     ^o«l 

Garparuda,  or  Garparunda    288, 

291,  893 

Garrad-ilani      104,  106 

Gates  of  Bronze,  see  Bronze  Gates. 
ijatli      ....  ....  ,,,,  ,.,.     o\fl 

Tans     260 

Getlaliah  215 

Gergesa 391 

Gergis 406 

Gcrgp^aioi 406 

Gergeshites        406 

Gether  ...  ....       64 

Ghiaour  -  Kalessi,  Sculpture's    at     249 

254,  263,  296 
Ghunin,  Inscription  there  ....  306 
vTiieaci    „,,  ,  *      ....  ,,..     o94 

Gilzani  ....         ....         ....         ....       96 

Gindanw  ....  292 

Ginkhidai,  the 293 

Ginkhukhtai,  the  298 

Giiiginai.  the     ....  ....         292,  293 

Girj^aruda  291 

Girruri 68,72 

vxiBia     ....         ....         ....         ....     ^0«s 

vioac      ....         .. ,         ....         ,.       11/ 

Gobryas.  ..         14^i,  14S,  165,  166,  167 

^'Og  ....  ....  ....  .,,,       2/0 

Gomates  60 

Gordian  Tomb,  the        ....         229, 236 


mv^i^^^^ 

Ooain    „ 72 

Hitlite  lnjKription.       1!75 

OreeV  Letters,  im  Letter*. 

„   Art             ....         „..                  250 

O'lbJ    69 

„   Empire.  dBte  of     „.     269 

Gugu     273 

,.    Proper  N.m™         286 

OnnxiiuD           Ktfl.  293 

Hiviteii 406,429 

Giiii      291 

Homi,  Lake  of 394,  3S5,  397 

0>itiom 1*4,149.150.165 

Hopbra 214.  216 

Gyge*    273 

Hoti      „         _..     424 

Horw« 113 

Hone^ta           .„.         .„.         123.139 

H 

Honu                ....            IBS,  199,  201 

Horn»-R»          121 

«>bn.i 4 

HugitiB £93 

H.dnd,  *n  Ad>J. 

Hoilai,  the         292 

Hniwin                293 

Hada    205 

Huleh.  Lake  of             3W 

Hwran 3 

Huzula 293 

HiVt-ooub,  Stoiio  of  (?  alabaatiT)   7,  21 

Hvkso*  Dynasties          871 

HJ        „..         _..       61 

HJmer 143.  148,   173 

H«iD8tli.  Inwriptions  from   2*8, 

Uj->tuapc9          Ibi,  891 

ai9».   2B2.   256.   2S7-9, 

270.  288.  291,  800,  302. 

303,  406,  430 

I. 

1*1,145,151,211 

Hant     206 

Inpftoa 2S5 

HApi  TtfuH  7,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17. 

1-bil      „     290 

19,26 

Ibreei.   or    I?ri«.    Scolptare    at 

Hapa     365 

248,  256,  264.  438 

Hiu-ai 186 

Idiclidat,  lee  Tigrix. 

Haran  Wull,  Miisonrj  of          ....     327 

Ikoninm,  Statne  lit       27t 

Hanoachia          201 

ngi,the            ITS 

Har-men            205 

IluiiH,  or  lliou   ....         _..         253,  307 

Hitniemmft        397 

Image  of  Asiyrian  king  ut  up ...       68 

Httrri«  Papynu.  the      185 

Imgur-Bel         „.  66.  69,  74,  »^ 

H-tlior 122,  130.  200.  205 

Irak-Arabi          174 

Iranin „.         ..„     291 

Haznel 341 

Irinna „.         ..„         ....     390 

H>«h     69 

Irkhulena          .„ 291 

Hw.  King  of  Dpstlnies        67,  68.  348 

Iniaili „..         .„.     2»3 

Hobouou            121 

IwUiver           173 

Hebrew  Itiiwriplion  found  at  Tel- 

l™        _ 196.198.206.291 

el-V*houdcb       ....       189.  191. 

Ispnlnii             291 

HoleriB.  Tomb  of             .,..          227, 236 

iBtar      67.  78,  79",  269.  274 

Heraklita           „ 286 

Islar  of  Kweh 143. 1-18, 1G2 

i                   Heliopuli*          183.  186,  190 

Itak       e6n 

Hennopoli.        ....     201,  205.  412,  426 

Itbakab... 289 

Ithal 390 

Hermu. 293 

Itti-Marduk-buIat           ....  406,409.  410 

HeruBhB            856 

lurima 289 

Herod     ....          315.318,320.328,329 

HebiOT 121 

Udubar 332n 

Hiddikel            _         ....       63 

Bienipolui         259,  260 

J. 

Hit        91 

HittitM,  tbe  MoonmentB  of  Hw. 

Jehoiiii'liin          214           ' 

^^                  by  Prof.  i.  H.  S.yoo    248-293 

Juboram            ....         ....         ....     271        1 

Jehu      _ 

._.     341 

EaVabel,  Soolptnre  at  249,  256, 

JatiAi,    Hkiuth,    Aleppo, 

In- 

268,  265,  295 

KTibed  Stouea  from 

by 

Karakodi 

....46,47 

W.  H»rrj  RjUnd. 

429,  436 

Harika 

....     290 

Jombi^  N»me  of  Mound 

....     436 

69,  251 

289,  291,  292 

891,  393.  403 

"    «.i«.K«iieinuh;Hittit<», 

KardoniM         

73,84,98 

.      Ac. 

Karomana         

....     290 

Jemulem          

IBS,  214 

Karana 

....     121 

ten,  the  Site  oF  the  Temple*  of 

Kar-.hao8         

....     289 

tbe,bjLieut..Col.W«rren, 

Kartha-meruth  .... 

....     289 

B.E 

809-330 

Karuna 

....     289 

JotLam 

....     288 

Kasanalitba       

....    280 

Jovsnoff,  Aleir.,  ponessor  of  tfae 

Kai-ari'a 

....     290 

SUvor  Bora 

....     295 

Kwli-Khaat      „ 

...     209 

....     290 

Jodah    

214,  215 

Ka*iyari  (Moni  Maaina) 

....     292 

Judith  .... 

....     288 

KaAai  .... 

291,298 

Justinian           318,328,329 

Ka«ka<,  the       

271 

Eatoonia 

284.  2B9 

Kata-ziln           

....     291 

Kitti,  or  Keti    

209.289.391 

Katina 

269,409 

K. 

391,403 

Kaui-eira           

283,288 

Kauza* 

._.     290 

K.,  the            

....       11 

Kayster 

273» 

K«-prie«t,  the  6,  H,  12.  18, 

16-20,  S3 

K«x       

....     289 

Ke.rooiD,  the    

....  6,11 

....     290 

Kabirlee           

....48.49 

....     289 

K>bei    .„ 

....     289 

Kaa-1     

....     289 

Kabor 

....     289 

Ked™,Lakeof 

....     8(fS 

Kebumu 

....     289 

Kedron,  Valley  of 

....     316 

Kade.    

....     402 

Kel-maLtha        

....    289 

Kerknh 391 

403,  406,  406 

270.890 

Kerktaiyuh        

....     391 

Kadeah      251,  28S,  803,  892 

893.408 

Kwh,  tbc  Goddeaa 

....     891 

Kah-Bet 

..,.     209 

Keti.otKatl     

209,  289.  891 

Kahuians,  or  Kuiam     .... 

....     392 

....     254 

fciinab,  or  Kainap 

....     289 

Khabourr'thc  nVver       .. 

64,68 

Kairkunaaba,  j«  Karkemiah 

Khalan,  or  Khann 

....     291 

Kalniga             

....     289 

KhaitQ 

....     289 

Kal'aat  el  Hua'n 

....     40B 

Khalbuda            

....     292 

K*]-«nna           

....  IBOii 

Khaldaii,  ot  Khalybe*  .. 

....  305» 

Knldi  (CMdeu) 

....     109 

Kbal-man          

....     116 

Knlipa               

....     290 

Khalroi 

289,290 

Kfllii(HBKeh) 

....      69 

KhalTan.  Aleppo 

289,292 

Kamait,         '.....       .... 

....     4W. 

KhalzUukha      

....       68 

....     290 

Khainana,  or  Amaniu  141,  2S8,  291,  £92 

Kamaii 

....     288 

Khamatav  (Hamatb)     .. 

....      154 

....     292 

KhammMu         

....     406 

Eamncfert        „ 

....     366 

Khanirabi          

....     293 

Kana     

....     292 

Kbanretro          

„.     894 

K*nnn.  or  Kuiii 

....     289 

Kbarkakhi,  or  Kbarkaka 

....    289 

Kamrto 

....     289 

Khareb,(  P.  Aleppo)      .. 

....     289 

Kanuro „ 

416,  422 

Kharmu            

...     292 

ToL.  VII. 
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^H                  Ehuniu  (Hmniu)        293 

^M                 Shannb-uidi    £92,293 

KmiDi^k-Szedlo,     GioniDni,    th> 

^M                    Kb^murg.        2112 

Prtpfnu  of  Bdien-Amea     4t0 

^H                     KhHrriu              29S 

Knoumbolpon 6.  19.  36 

^H                  KhnrMk-kaUnu       143,  148,  163.  173 

Kolklii* 291.298 

^^B                     Ehnru 396 

Kom«gpno         252.  291,  292 

^B                  EUratu            73 

.,   .«  also  EliorooiBkh. 

^M                  K1>u»..dm       338. 

Komani.             293 

^H                  EluU«ikl>ii         293 

Koaynnjik,  Scab  fbUDd  there   ....     301 

^m                  Klmtha'ti          S89 

38,  «,  50.  57 

^H                   Kl»tta  (Hit)     91 

KnMOi 25* 

^H                   Ehntti S90,  439 

KroDO. 8SS 

^H                  KliAtima,  or  Ehftti       301 

Kna       2S2.2M 

^H                  KlmtuDii           £69 

KoB       891,  292 

^H                  Klmvv4lu          „ 40(; 

KnlmadBre        289,  29S 

^H                   Klioznin            292 

^H                   Klmi^reiii'i        269 

„    lef  Bbo  CommRgeofk 

^H                  Khelekh            292 

Kundwpi           291 

^M                     Ehem    201 

Kunuluo.  or  Eioalk      293 

^H                   Ebem-Kham,  or  PanopoliB       ....     205 

Knrda,  tbo          ISO 

^H                   KheU  136,  136,   137.  209,  289. 

^H                                            305,  336,  390,  392,  429 

e»r       87 

^B                   Ehota-sar   270,   283,  288,   290, 

Kushpata            289 

^B                                                            392.  393,  404 

Kii.tMpi            291 

^H                   EhLUk  or  Kbilacci       292 

K)1k16  ....         350,  256,  259.  273,  439 

^H                   Ehilbu,  or  Khilipa   289,  391,  397,  403 

Kjpn»,  St^le  of  Sai^u  tliere  207.  OUS 

^H                      Kliilip-trin          283,  2R3 

Kvpriote  SjllabaiJ,  ongin  of    ....      278 

^H                   EbunuB. 293 

K^  (Cyrus) £54 

^H                   RhirtHt 92 

^B                   Ehiriza 290 

^H                   Eljirpwr           40t 

L. 

^H                      Khirrimu            ....          ^ 73 

^H                   Eh;n»ip            289,  892 

Lucie     68,71 

^H                   Kbi^te            40B 

Liiir-Wno«        ,.„         289 

^H                   Ehubnm            173 

Lake     390 

^H                    ElmUi 291 

UkUri 101 

^M                    Eban>e 141.146,153 

LaMi      291 

^H                    EhmidDrui,  the „     292 

LaodLkee,  Coin*  of        266 

^H                    Ehiip<i«kii         9S,  304 

Lebanon,  Moaot^n.  of  69.  71,  74,  S41 

^^M                    Eburzirina        „ 69 

L^ah 29« 

^H                    Eidui 293 

Leka      890.  408 

^M                    EiUkia 252.  291,  292 

Lerti      289 

^H                       EUaeoen              289 

Letters.  Greek,  on  Tile.   1B2,  188,  180 

Lewis,  Prof.  T.  HHjt«r.  Td-el- 

^H                     Einalia 292 

Y^ondeh  (the  Moand  of 

^H                    EinUen-en         289 

the  Jew)            ....        177—192 

^H                    Kinynu 28S 

Libama 2M1 

^H                    Eipuii 69 

Libja    201 

^1                    KipsQ    ....         292 
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